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PEEFACE. 



The mission of the Homelibt is not to supply Sermons for indolent or 
incompetent preachers, bnt stimulus and tonic for the true-hearted, hard- 
working, and genuine teacher. It does not deal in the " ready-made," 
but in the raw material. It only admits contributions of the most con- 
densed and suggestive character. It requires things, not words— healthy 
saplings, just rising into sight and struggling into shape, not lifeless 
timber, however exquisitely carved or brilliantly polished. The former 
may grow, the latter must rot. It prefers one life-germ to a cart-load of 
manufactured sermons. It does not treat sacred texts as pegs on which 
to hang artistic discourses, but as bread-corn for hungry souls. 

Although Thb Homilist has passed through five Serial forms, number- 
ing in all thirty-seven volumes, of which about one htjndbkd and thtbtt 
thousand have been sold, another Series has been called for, and that by 
clergymen of all denominations, not only in this country and the colo- 
nies, but throughout Europe and America. The larger portion of the 
volumes that have appeared are out of print, and but few remain unsold; 
8t01 the circulation continues as great as ever. 

This Volume, the Thirty-ninth of The Homilist, is the Second of the 
new and Enlarged Series. It has, as will be seen, an additional Editor, 
many new Contributors, and some new branches of thought and intelli- 
gence for pulpit service. 

As the old key-note will still rule the melodies of The Homilist, and 
no new specific description is requisite, the former Preface may be again 
transcribed. 

" First : The book has no finish* The Editor has not only not the 
time to give an artistic finish to his productions, but not even the 
design. Their incompleteness is intentional. He has drawn some 
marble slabs together, and hewn them roughly, but has left other 
hands to delineate minute features, and so polish them into beauty. 
He has dug up from the Biblical mine some precious ore, smelted a 
little, but left all the smithing to others. He has presented ' germs,' 
which, if sown in good soil, under a free air and an open sky, will 
produce fruit that may draw many famishing spirits into the vineyard 
of the Church. 
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" Secondly : The book has no denominationalum. It has no special 
reference to ' our Body ' or to * our Church.' As denominational strength 
is npt necessarily soul strength, nor denominational religion necessarily 
the religion of humanity, it is the aim of The Homilist to minister that 
which universal man requires. It is for man as a citizen of the uni- 
verse, and not for him as the limb of a sect. 

"Thirdly: The book has no polemical Theology. The Editor — 
holding, as he does, with a tenacious grasp, the cardinal doctrines 
which constitute what is called the 'orthodox creed* — has, never* 
theless, the deep and ever-deepening conviction, first, that such creed 
is but a very small portion of the truth that God has revealed or 
that man requires ; and that no theological system can fully represent 
all the contents and suggestions of the great Book of God ; and, 
secondly, that systematic theology is but means to an end. Spiritual 
morality U that end.. Consequently, to the heart and life every 
Biblical thought and idea should be directed. Tour systems of 
divinity the Author will not disparage ; but his impression is, that 
they can no more answer the purpose of the Gospel than pneumatics 
can answer the purpose of the atmosphere. In the case of Chris- 
tianity, as well as the air, the world can live without its scientific 
truths ; but it must have the free Sowings of their vital elements. 
Coleridge has well said, 'Too soon did the Doctors of the Church 
forget that the heart — the moral nature— was the beginning and the 
end, and that truth, knowledge, and insight were comprehended in 
its expansion.' 

"The Editor would record his grateful acknowledgments to those 
free spirits of all Churches who have so earnestly rallied round him, 
to the many who have encouraged him by their letters, and to those 
especially who have aided him by their valuable contributions. May 
the * last day * prove that the help rendered has been worthily be- 
stowed; and that The Homilist did something towards the spiritual 
education of humanity, in its endeavours to bring the Bible, through 
the instrumentality of the pulpit, into a more immediate and prac- 
tical contact with the every-day life of man." 

David Thomas. 

Eretoyn Upper Tulse Hilly 
London. 
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concise, and interesting style."— The Echo. '* We have read various other works 
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stimulus to the work before us. The thought is philosophic and the spirit living." 
— The Welsh Quarterly. "It is rioh in practical suggestiveness and high moral 
teaching."— The Independent. " The Book is rich in good thoughts, and the ethics 
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both as regards thought and expression. In the author the understanding and the 
imagination are a splendid pair of faculties."— The Evangelical Repository. " We 
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THE SEED OF THE KINGDOM. 

" And He said, So is the kingdom of God, as if a man should cast seed 
into the gbound j and should sleep, and rise night and day, and the 
seed should spring and grow up, he knoweth not how. for the earth 

BRINGETH FORTH FRUIT OF HERSELF ; FIRST THE BLADE, THEN THE EAR, 
AFTER THAT THE FULL CORN IN THE EAR. BUT WHEN THE FRUIT IS BROUGHT 
TORTH, IMMEDIATELY HE PUTTETH IN THE SICKLE, BECAUSE THE HARVEST IS 

come."— Mark iv. 26-29. 

I HE parable of the sower, as it is given by each of 
the three Evangelists, commences with the words, 
"Behold, a sower went forth to sow;" there is no 
introductory phrase whatever. It is trne, that when expound- 
ing the parable to His disciples and those that were with Him, 
our Lord characterized the seed as " the seed of the kingdom ;" 
but he made no such reference in the original utterance of the 
great enigma. Now, it is, not to be supposed that among the 
vast crowds who waited on Him, those only who remained be- 
hind for further instruction gained glimpses of the meaning of 
His discourse. The image was one not unfrequently used by 
classic and Oriental writers, when discussing the relations of 
the teacher to the taught. 

An Oriental crowd, accustomed to the use of figurative lan- 
guage, would perceive at a glance some part of the great 
Teacher's meaning; and since many among them were "way- 
side hearers," and others resembled the dry shallow soil upon a 
rocky place, the sense of disappointment may have thrown a 
cloud upon their faces, while their feelings ran in this fashion 
— " What has this to do with the kingdom of God ? We want 
pome manifest visible assurance that that kingdom has com© 
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nigh unto us 5 '-we would see a Bign from heaven/ All that 
this man has said to us, as yet, describes merely the relation 
of the teacher to the taught ; there is no special reference 
to that kingdom which all our prophets have taught us to 
expect, the scene of its splendours, or the method of its growth. 
Why does He not tell us how He is going to establish it ? Let 
Him take to Himself 'His great power and reign, that we may 
flock to His standard and crown Him king of the world." 
Perfectly true, there was no direct allusion made to the king- 
dom, no sure promise of its approach, and no explioit definition 
of its form ; but, there was a prior truth, one that His hearers 
failed to recognise, one apart from which there can be no 
visible kingdom at all. Nevertheless, the Redeemer of the 
world, from His knowledge of what was in man, seems to 
compassionate'this earnest cry of disappointment, and prooeeds 
to show, that although the point of His first parable only 
referred indirectly to the establishment of His kingdom, and 
though the resemblance which He instituted only concerned 
that between the [activity of seed and certain well-known 
realities of the spiritual world, and though it was used in the 
main to illustrate the responsibilities of the hearers of His 
gospel ; yet the image itself was capable of new expansion. 
The parable of the sower might yield at His touch royal si- 
militudes, and be made to give forth the trumpet-peal which 
would usher in the advent of their King. Therefore was it 
that He exclaimed, — "So is the kingdom of Ood, as if a man 
should cast seed into the ground" That little word " so " ap- 
pears to me to indicate that some conversation took place here, 
that some break had occurred in the thread of discourse, that 
some inquiry had been made, not unlike that which I have 
suggested, and which not only evoked the parable, but its 
Divine interpretation. Our Lord seems to say, " However strik- 
ing may be the resemblance that exists between the sowing of 
seed upon different kinds of soil and the preaching of truth to 
men, there is a still more powerful resemblance possible be- 
tween the action of seed L and the establishment of the kingdom 
of God in the world." A clear perception of this purport of 
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the parable may remove a difficulty which suggests itself 
concerning the agency here represented by " the man " who 
casts seed into the ground. 

If the reference be simply to the agency made use of for 
the dissemination of divine truth, then the first part of the 
parable is quite comprehensible, but the last part becomes 
obscure. In what sense is "the man" who sows the seed to 
put in the sickle and gather in the ripened harvest ? On tho 
other hand, if " the Son of God," the true Lord of the harvest 
is indicated, how can it be said of Him that He knows not 
how the seed grows and germinates P This difficulty has per- 
haps arisen principally from failing to perceive, that it is not 
one single sowing of the seed, upon one class of hearers, that 
is spoken of here, but the whole of that sowing to the end of 
time — a sowing in which Christ participated for a short 
period during His earthly ministry, but which He then en- 
trusted to those who had accepted His mission ; while " the 
harvest " represents the final consummation of the kingdom, 
in which it will be His prerogative to act exclusively and 
alone. The image would have been obscure, if, when the great 
Teacher intended to indicate the mighty agency which should 
be employed for the establishment of the kingdom of God in 
the earth, Ho had made use of an illustration which in that 
period of history could have been applicable only to Himself, 
while He shows that the final development of the whole is 
pointed at by alluding to the great harvest, to the sickle of 
Divine Providence and Judgment, and to the granaries of 
heaven. 

There are then more reasons than one for attending to the 
opening words of this parable, " And He S ( aid, So is the king- 
dom of God, as if a man should cast seed into the ground." 

The parable as a whole suggests (1) The adaptation of tho 
seed of the kingdom to the condition of humanity. (2) The 
law of its development. (3) The ultimate result. 

I. The adaptation of the seed to the condition of humanity. 
" He said, So is the kingdom of God, as if a man should cast 
seed into the ground; and should sleep, and rise night and day, 

b 2 
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and the seed should spring and grow up, he knoweth not how. 
For the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself ; first the blade, 
then the ear, after that the full corn in the ear. But when the 
fruit is brought forth, immediately he pufcteth in the sickle, 
because the harvest is come." 

Christ appears here to occupy the position of the first sower, 
He is the first link of the mighty chain of agency that He was 
calling into existence, by which the truth of God 'should be 
brought into contact with human hearts and human society. 
By " the ground," I conceive that He meant, not any # indi- 
vidual mind, not any one assembly of minds, not any particu- 
lar congregation or community, but the human race. He 
referred to all the instincts, habits, tastes, opinions, philoso- 
phies, and institutions of mankind, even to the uttermost limits 
of place and time, to the whole of that vast and complicated 
structure which can be directly or indirectly permeated and 
affected by the truth of God. Such a conception of the 
"ground" on which the seed of the kingdom would be cast, was 
adapted to draw the minds of His hearers away from their 
national prepossessions and prejudices. It would give them 
more comprehensive views of the true kingdom of God, if they 
could deign to accept the idea of a Jdngdom which was based 
upon truth, of the victories of a king which would be gained, 
not by armies, but by the proclamation of the amnesty of 
heaven, if they could appreciate the foundations of a kingdom 
laid by a process so apparently inconspicuous as the preaching 
of a great gospel. Christ teaches us that, in addition to all the 
mighty human impulses that are germinating in society, and to 
all the kingdoms that are arising in the world, independently 
of the sovereign power that exists inherently in the large 
conceptions and fertile discoveries and creative intelligences of 
every age, there is the seed of another kingdom, which is not 
of earthly origination nor of human creation, and which, where- 
soever it germinates, creates a province of the kingdom of God. 
" The kingdom of God is as if a man should cast seed into the 
ground." By a man casting seed into the ground, sleeping 
and rising night and day, and in ignorance of the processes 
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by which the seed springs up, Christ pointed to the whole 
of that human agency by which the truth of God shall be 
sown in the ground of humanity. It is indeed a divine seed 
of awful potency and glorious possibility, but the sowing of it 
is entrusted to human hands. 

The germination and development of the kingdom of God 
in any class of institution, character, or thought must neces- 
sarily be effected through the exertion of its influence on 
individuals. Now the processes by which these things are 
accomplished are profound and often inscrutable. Nothing 
is more manifest to the sower of the seed, than the transform- 
ations which occur in individuals and communities under the 
influence of this truth ; but where, when, and how the result has 
been produced, l< he knoweth not." The effects can be traced, 
the results are patent, but the seed springs and grows up " he 
knoweth not how." Verily, all workers who do so much, and 
know so little, are virtually warned by this parable not to be 
searching at the roots, not to be over careful about results, 
nor self-tormented about the final issues of the sowing. As 
men, we know no more about these things than does the 
husbandman who has cast seed into the ground, and leaves 
the wondrous influences of sun and shade, of dew and 
zephyr, of frost and rain, to co-operate with the pent-up forces 
of the seed, and bring about the divinely predestinated result. 

" Sleeping and rising night and day " simply alludes to the 
withdrawment from the scenes and* avocations of daily life 
of the Christian worker. It tells us how the sower leaves his 
seed with God, incapable of taking another co-operative step 
in the process of its germination. There may be in it remote 
reference to the Son of Man as the Head of this human agency. 
If so, it was of His humanity that the parable speaks ; and a 
dim prophecy perchance is involved of the solemn sleep of 
His death, a hint given even of His withdrawment to the 
scene where, though not constantly watching and tending the 
seed, He is engaged in pouring out the divine influence on 
•which all results are dependent, by which alone they can be 
accomplished. It is only in this sense that He can be said to 
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leave the seed to itself; not indeed without the daily supply 
of His spiritual power, nor without the quickening sunbeams 
of His providential favour and the gently whispering breath 
of His Spirit; but, though "present" by the power of His 
Spirit, the manifestation of His humanity is suspended. He 
is hidden in the light of God. He would havens to under- 
stand that He is waiting for the results of His work, expect- 
ing the harvest of the world. So far as it is true that He will 
come again to us, He is now absent. In proportion to the 
f alness of His ultimate triumph and the glory of the final dis- 
play of His interest in us, and of His great manifestation 
when every eye shall see Him, we must regard this intervening 
period, in which He is hiding Himself from our gaze, as an 
absence. He has gone His way. He will come again. We 
have no question at all that the harvest of the world will 
ripen, that the powers of conviction will become irresistible, 
that the manifestation of His true nature will eventually be 
so conspicuous and transcendent that every eye will see Him. 
But we cannot say this yet of any single generation, since the 
gates of heaven closed behind Him. If we contrast the ages 
of delay with the sublime fruition of all our prophetic hopes, 
wo must say with tho angels, " He is not here." The seed is 
sown, the great Sower is waiting to return to the harvest- 
field. Meanwhile, " the earth bringeth forth fruit of itself." 
In the earth there exist all the elements which subsequently 
contribute to the substance of the corn ; in like manner there 
are existing in human minds capacities, ideas, feelings, and 
tendencies which are being reconstituted by the truth of God. 
Faculties and possibilities are lying dormant in human life 
and society, just as the carbon, nitrogen, and various salts that 
contribute to the material of the grain of wheat lie in the 
earth unused and unproductive; but when the power that can 
attract them from their lurking-places comes into contact with 
them, they organize, act, and re-act upon one another, and as 
they show the signs of combination and life, they prophesy a 
happy future. 

The idea which^Christ suggests here, is the exclusion of the 
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agency of the sower from this part of the mighty process. The 
heart of man finds in the truth of God something essentially 
adapted to give life to the doll, apparently inert, materials of 
which it is composed; hnman society finds in the truth of the 
Church of God the combining organizing power by which it 
is eventually to become the kingdom of God. 

II. The parable is still further pregnant as it reveals the 
law of the development of the kingdom of God. " First the 
blade, then the ear, after that, the full corn in the ear." This 
is a beautiful illustration of the different stages of spiritual 
growth, somewhat akin to the division by the Apostle John 
into "little children," " young men," and " fathers;" and by 
the law of interpretation which we think we have discovered, 
we are bound to consider it the law of the progress of this 
new life in the history of man and in the records of God's 
Church ; yet the exhibition of this law on the grand scale is 
the consequence of its truth in the history of every individual 
man who brings forth fruit with patience. It is because fresh 
life and infant life is poured into our world every day, that 
the whole world is ever young ; it is because there are always 
children among us, learning the results of previous centuries 
of toil and labour and discovery, that the whole race is ever 
advancing ; it is because there are young men who combine 
the vigour of youth with the resolution of age, the fire of enter- 
prise with the calm maturity of fruition, that the world is ever 
strong, and marches forward towards the fulness of its prime. 
And it is because we see everywhere God's master-work, man, 
the man of mature years with his strength and his knowledge, 
his wild fancies converted into the energy of imagination, 
his hasty prejudices chastened or uprooted, or in some cases 
perhaps dignified into well-reasoned opinions, his character 
rich with virtues, and his whole existence bearing witness 
to the life he has lived, that We anticipate the day when the 
entire human race shall have reached such a manhood, when 
the toils, illusions, and disappointments of the world's youth, 
the discoveries of centuries, the failures and martyrdoms 
enoountered in the prolonged search after truth, shall issue in 
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the full communion of humanity with nature, and the blessed- 
ness of the bridal between heaven and earth. 

That which happens in the great world of men becomes a 
parable and type of the Church and kingdom of God on earth. 
The birth-cry is ever sounding, babes in Christ are being born 
continually into the kingdom. The regeneration of men is 
not a dream, but a blessed reality. The little children of grace, 
with their new fresh energy of wondrous beauty, their youth- 
ful charm and hopefulness, as yet the victim of no heart- 
breaking disappointment, souls sanguine but yet docile, make 
and keep the Church of God always young. Moreover, new 
fields of holy service are always being covered with the spring 
verdure of newborn hope. The Church has never yet lacked 
the ardour of fresh enterprise, the charm of new anticipations, 
the inspiration of the yonng life of the newly born. 

Similarly the Church takes a character, as the world does, 
from its fully-developed life. To every heart in which Divine 
life has been implanted, there must come the hour of conflict, 
of struggle, of temptation, of doubt, of fear ; when faith trem- 
bles, and the first credulous confidence of the child is staggered 
by the cynical and sceptical voices of the unregenerate world ; 
when that which is taken on trust has to be proved to the 
satisfaction of the intellect; when youthful glories of child- 
like faith become the intuitions of divine certitude ; when, af fcer 
having believed that it might know, a higher experience be- 
lieves because it knows ; when manhood, strength, experience, 
fruitfulness, characterize the Christian life. What is true of 
the individual gives a character to the whole Church. The 
kingdom of God is always youthful, but it is also always manly. 
It has always been characterised by childlike simplicity, but 
it is always throwing off the follies of childhood. It presents, 
like the tropical fruit-tree, at one and the same time the tender 
green of spring, the expanding blossom of summer, and the 
ripening fruit. 

It would be well for the critics of the infantine simplicity of 
the faith of God's elect, to look more steadily at the manly 
force and vigour with which the Church is ever being taught 
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of God, to discard its own prejudices, to grow in grace and in 
the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ. It would be equally 
wise for those who are trembling at the signs of its vigour 
and aghast at its claim of glorious liberty, to turn and see 
how fresh and beautiful and untarnished are the buddings of 
its early promise, and the childlike ways that "mark the 
newly born." 

Once more, the man of God at last weathers all the influences 
adverse to his faith. He becomes a " Father in Christ Jesus." 
The honr arrives when old temptations are powerless and the 
perplexities of his prime have vanished, when the fascination 
and exaggerated importance of this world dwindle into in- 
significance and its pleasures fade away before the brighten- 
ing vision of heaven. Then hoary hairs become a crown of 
righteousness, and we see standing on the shore of the river of 
death a goodly company attired for their passage, catching on 
their brows the reflected light of heaven. Our eyes brighten 
as we see them, for they give an earnest and prophecy of that 
condition of the Church when the last conversion shall have 
taken place; when none shall need to say to his brother, ' Know 
the Lord,' when all shall know Him from the least to the 
greatest ; when Jew and Greek shall have ceased their conten- 
tions ; when Paul and John shall have finished their work ; 
when no Stephen and no Polycarp shall need to seal a testi- 
mony with blood, and no mere worldly patronage shall threaten 
the spirituality of the kingdom of Christ ; when the last con- 
flict with Antichrist shall have been victoriously completed, 
and the whole world shall have become one vast company of 
fervent diligent workers; when the silver cords of prayer 
which bind this world to the throne of God shall contract, and 
earth, with its mighty burden of harmonious sympathies, shall 
rise — rise heavenward, until all that intervenes between time 
and the beatific vision of eternity shall be the thin transparent 
glass of those few moments of probation which yet await those 
"that are alive and remain/ ' and which the trumpet of the 
Archangel shall shiver into fragments. 
" First the blade, then the ear, after that the full corn in the 
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ear," is the law of development for the kingdom as well as the 
man. 

III. The parable exhibits in the circumstances of the har- 
vest the ultimate issues of the kingdom. " When the fruit is 
brought forth, immediately he putteth in the sickle, because 
the harvest is ripe." 

It is true of the man, and true of the kingdom of God as a 
whole. 

When the whole fruitage of the Divine life is complete, the 
great Lord of the harvest, who alone has the power of life 
and death, puts forth His sickle. He alone knows the reap- 
ing time for souls. With Him are the issues of life. He uses 
His power over all flesh, and His dominion over all souls, 
with sublime independence of our foolish criticism, with in- 
finite tenderness and perfect wisdom. When the fruit is 
brought forth, then He puts in the sickle. Sometimes the 
young and tender plant shows all its fruit, and He sees all 
its possibilities, accepts graciously unfulfilled intentions, and 
garners the very promise of a glorious summer. But there 
are those who bring forth fruit in old age ; and not till they 
have finished all their course does He take them into His 
arms and reap the shock of corn fully ripe. And we may 
rest assured that the great harvest of the world will be reaped 
by the same command, when the hour of its. full fruitage shall 
have struck. He waits patiently. Henceforth He expects. 
He will see of the travail of His soul and be- satisfied. 

Far from us be the dastardly fear that the harvest of the 
world will never ripen, that the difficulties in its way are in- 
surmountable, that the rampant growth of Oriental heathenism 
will never give way, that the blight of scepticism will devour 
all the flower of the field, that the powers of the world will 
trample all the golden grain into dust. God has eternity to 
work in, and can wait; but the day will dawn when the 
harvest will be ready to His hand, and then immediately He 
will put in the sickle, not to destroy our hope, but to fulfil 
His promise. H. E. Reynolds, D.D. 

President of Cheshunt College, 
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HOMILETIC SKETCHES ON THE BOOK OP 
PSALMS. 



Oar Purpose.— Many learned and devout men have gone phUologicaUy through 
this Tihblim, this book of Hebrew hymns, and hare left us the rich results of their 
inquiries in volumes within the reach of every Biblical student. To do the mere 
verbal hermeneutics of this book, even as well as it has been done, would be to con- 
tribute nothing fresh in the way of evoking or enforcing its Divine ideas. A 
thorough TOMtLiTio treatment it has never yet received, and to this work we here 
commit ourselves, determining to employ the best results of modern Biblical scholar- 
ship. 

Our Method.— Our plan of treatment will comprise four sections :— (1) The 
Hibtoby of the passage. Lyric poetry, which the book is, is a delineation of living 
character ; and the key, therefore, to unlock the meaning and reach the spirit of the 
words is a knowledge of the men and ciroumstanoes that the poet sketches with his 
lyrio pencil. — (2) AjriroTATioirs of the passage. This will include short explanatory 
notes on any ambiguous word, phrase, or allusion that may occur.— (3) The Asoxr- 
mbict of the passage. A knowledge of the main drift of an author is amongst the 
most essential conditions for interpreting his meaning. — (4) The Homilitics of the 
passage. This is our main work. We shall endeavour so to group the Divine ideas 
that have been legitimately educed, as to suggest such thoughts and indicate such 
sermonizing methods as may promote the proficiency of modern pulpit ministra- 
tions. 



No. 0. 
Bevelations of the Good and Bad in Human Nature. 

" Deliver me fbom mine enemies," etc. — Psalm lix. 1-17. 



History. — The title ascribes this 
Psalm to David, and there is no 
reason for doubting the author- 
ship. It also indicates the occa- 
sion " When Saul sent, and they 
watched the house to kill him." 
The record of this event we have 
in 1 Sam. xix. 11. As to the 
period when this Psalm was com- 
posed, whether it was in prospect 
or retrospect of the event, no one 
can determine. The general title 
is the same as the two preceding 
ones, and is dedicated like them 
to the chief musician. Dr. Mur- 
phy renders the title thus : "To 
the precentor. Destroy not. By 
David. A scroll. When Saul 
sent and they watched the house 
to kill him." 

Annotations: Ver. 1.— " Deliver 



me from mine enemies, my God : 
defend me from them that rise up 
against me 11 (my assailants). 
t)avid knew that Saul had in his 
court those who were prepared 
to second the monarch in his 
efforts to destroy him. Hence 
he says, enemies. 

Ver. 2.— "Deliver me from the 
workers of iniquity, and save me 
from bloody men" (or men of 
blood). His assailants not only 
wrought iniquity, but were violent 
and sanguinary. 

Ver. 3. — "For, lo, they lie inwaitfor 
my soul : the mighty are gathered 
against me; not for my transgres- 
sion, nor for my sin, Lord." He 
means to say, that on all hands 
they watched for his ruin, and 
that not because he had done them 
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any injury. He had never done 
Saul an injury, on the contrary 
he had behaved as his friend. 

Ver. 4. — •• They run and prepare 
themselves without my fault." 
In savage eagerness they pursued 
him, and that not because of 
any fault in him. He had ever 
sought the king's welfare. 
" Awake to help me, and behold." 
Some render it " Awake to meet 
me," that is, with friendly aid. 
This is a prayer that God should 
come to him and render help. 

Ver. 5.— " T)wu therefore, O Lord 
God of Hosts, the God of Israel." 
"Lord God of Hosts" means 
the God of armies. Armies of 
heaven and earth, of physical 
forces and moral intelligences. 
"Awake to visit all the heathen." 
He means all the nations, all 
those who are not of Israel and 
who by the Hebrews were con- 
sidered to be pre-eminently cor- 
rupt and reprobate. "Be not 
merciful to any wicked trans- 
gressors. Selah." Here is im- 
precation again. Such a spirit 
as is expressed in this clause can- 
not, as we have seen, be justified 
on any rational ground. 

Ver. 6. — " They return at evening : 
they make a noise like a dog, and 
go round about the city." Not 
able to execute their malignant 
purposes on him by day, they 
return at night, they howl like a 

' dog eager for their prey, and go 
round the city. 

Ver. 7.— " Behold, they belch out 
with their Jmouth : swords are in 
tlieir lips," etc. Their boiling 
rage breaks forth in their lan- 
guage. Malice flows in copious 
streams from their lips, and 
" swords are in their lips." Their 
words were like swords, most 
cutting. 

Ver. 8.— "But Thou, Lord, shalt 
laugh at them ; Thou shalt have 
all the heathen in derision." 
This means, Thou shalt* treat 
them with scorn and contempt. 
He seems confident that all the 



efforts of his enemies would be 
frustrated. 
Ver. 9. — " Because of his strength 
will I wait upon Thee." Whose 
strength ? That of God's or that 
of David's enemy? The latter, 
we think, is meant — the strength 
of Saul and his followers. " For 
God is my defence." He means, 
because of the might of my ene- 
mies my only defence is in God. 
Ver. 10. — «• The God of my mercy 
shall prevent me : God shall let 
me see my desire upon mine ene- 
mies." The word " prevent " 
means going before ; and the idea 
here seems to be, that the mer- 
.ciful God would go in advance of 
him and defeat his enemies. 

Ver. 11. — "Slay them not, lest my 
people forget." " My people." 
Whose people? David's loyal 
friends. On their behalf he asks 
the Almighty to delay punish- 
ment, lest they should forget. 
Forget what ? God's displeasure 
towards sin. " Scatter them by 
Thy power; and bring them down, 
Lord our shield." Do not ter- 
minate their existence, but curse 
them with the curse of Cain ; let 
them be wanderers on the earth 
as a warning to others. 

Ver. 12.— "For the sin of their 
mouth and the words of tlieir lips 
let them even be taken in their 
pride : and for cursing and lying 
which they speak." Let retribu- 
tion seize them on account of 
their corrupt speech. 

Ver. 13. — " Consume them in wrath, 
consume them, that they may not 
be : and let them know that God 
ruleth in Jacob unto the ends of 
the earth. Selah. " Unwarrant- 
able and reprehensible impreca- 
tion again. 

Ver. 14.— .*• And at evening let them 
return; and let them make a noise 
like a dog, and go round about 
the city." A repetition of ver. 6. 

Ver. 15. — "Let them wander up and 
down for meat, and grudge if they 
be not satisfied." They prowl 
about like ravenous beasts of 
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prey in order to devour, and will 
even stay all night in order to 
appease their malignant hunger. 
Ver. 16.— "But I will sing of Thy 
power ; yea, I will sing aloud of 
Thy mercy in the morning: for 
Thou hast been my defence and 
refuge in the day of my trouble, 11 
"But I." This is emphatic : and 
is pnt in contrast to the spirit of 
the ungodly. Although they do 
not praise Thee, I will. I will 
sing of Thy strength, a strength 
infinitely surpassing that of the 
enemy. "In the morning 11 when 
the enemy is frustrated and I 
am beyond their reach. 



Ver. 17.—" Unto Thee, my 
strength, will I sing : for God is 
my defence, and the God of my 
mercy. 11 An echo of the former 
verse. 

Abgumbnt. — "The whole psalm 
consists of twoparts,each of which 
falls into two sub-divisions. In 
the first part, five verses contain 
a prayer for deliverance and five 
an expression of confidence in 
the Deliverer. In the second part, 
three verses contain a prayer for 
the defeat of the enemy and four 
a strain of thanksgiving." — Dr. 
Murphy. 



Homiletics. — Homiletically, this psalm may be looked upon 
as a revelation of three things : the enmity of man towards 
man, the appeal of selfishness to Heaven, and the confidence of 
piety in God. 

I. The enmity of man towards man. Throughout the whole 
of this psalm David refers to his enemies. He describes them, 
denounces them, and prays against them. Man was made to 
love man. His social nature, the benevolence of God, the law 
of relationship and interdependence, and the teaching of the 
Bible, show that men were made to be banded together in the 
bond of loving brotherhood. But somehow this normal state 
has been utterly destroyed. Instead of social unity there are 
social divisions and antagonisms, and man almost everywhere 
is the enemy of his brother. Man is the tormentor, the fiend, 
the devil of man. Well-nigh all the sorrows, agonies, and 
distresses that afflict us come to us from our fellow-men. 
From the description that David here gives of his enemies, we 
learn that (1) They hated him with a deadly hate. They 
sought nothing less than his life; they were "bloody men." 
(2) They hated him without a cause. " Without my fault." 
It nowhere appears that David had been guilty of any con- 
duct, either towards Saul or his followers, that would justify 
their enmity. Men often hate their fellow-creatures without 
a cause. Some of the most innooent, pure, noble, useful men 
have been martyred. It was thus with the old prophets, the 
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apostles, and with Christ Himself. (3) They hated him with 
furious rage. They are represented as furious beasts of prey, 
as ravenous dogs, as malignant slanderers, whose words are 
catting as a " sword," from whose mouth belches the lava of 
abuse. (4) They hated him with persistent effort. They watch 
in the day, wait in ambush, return at night, and thus on until 
their fiendish purposes are attained. 

Such are the enemies that David here describes ; and few 
men, however good, pass through life without being assailed 
by furious foes aud men of this type. The fact that men are 
thus enemies to men, — 

First : Argues human apostasy. Such a social state as this 
(as we have already intimated) could not have been the 
original and normal one. At some time or other there has 
happened in human life a moral earthquake which has riven 
the social body into pieces. The fact, — 

Secondly: Reveals the need of Christ. Who can subdue 
this enmity, heal the social divisions, unite men again in 
one great brotherhood P There is but One, and that is 
Christ. He reconciles man to man by reconciling all men to 
God. 

This psalm may be looked upon as exhibiting — 

H. The appeal op selfishness to Heaven. Here David 
prays ; but what is the character of his prayer ? Does he pray 
for purity of heart, for assimilation to the Divine image, for 
power to be useful in the world, for thorough acquiescence 
in the Divine will ? Alas ! no. This prayer is of a different 
and far lower type. Some of the vilest passions of human 
nature often go out in prayer — envy, jealousy, revenge, greed. 
David often prayed well; but here he prayed selfishly and 
revengefully. 

First: He prays for deliverance from danger. " Deliver me 
from mine enemies, defend me from those that rise against 
me," etc. It is all me : deliver me, defend me, save me, help 
me. Is there any moral virtue in such a prayer as this ? Is 
it not such a prayer that the most worthless soul on earth 
would breathe forth in the hour oi danger. P 
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Secondly : He prays for the ruin of his enemies. " Be not 
merciful to any wicked transgressors." ..." Scatter them 
by Thy power." ..." Bring them down, Lord." . . . 
" Let them be taken in their pride, consume them in wrath." 
What merit is there in such a prayer as this P Can it ever 
meet acceptance with that God who willeth not the death of 
a sinner, and who is not "willing that any should perish, 
but that all should come to repentance" p If this is true prayer, 
who does not pray P What man, however impious, does not 
at times offer such a prayer as this P 

This psalm may be looked upon as exhibiting, — 

in. The confidence op piety in God. Despite all the 
imperfections of David's character, the root of the matter was 
in him. He had piety, and this piety here expresses itself in 
bis confidence in God's mercy and God's strength to deliver. 
Hence he says, " I will sing aloud of Thy mercy in the 
morning, for Thou hast been my refuge in the day of my 
trouble." 

Conclusion. — There is not a " just man on earth that doeth 
good and sinneth not." In the best of men elements of de- 
pravity are discoverable. When the fires of piety have con- 
sumed them, then, and not till then, the soul is meotened for 
the higher world. Paul says, "I count not myself to have 
apprehended ; bat this one thing I do, forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto those things which 
are before, I press toward the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God the Father." Perfection of character is only 
gradually reached. " The acorn " it has been said, " does not 
become an oak in a day ; the ripened scholar was not made 
such by a single lesson ; the well-trained soldier waB not a raw 
recruit yesterday; it is not one touch of the artist's pencil 
that produces a finished painting ; there are always months 
between seed-time and harvest ; even so, the path of the just 
is like the ' shining light' which shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day." 
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HOMILETIO SKETCHES ON THE BOOK OP 
JOB. 



The Book of Job is one of the grandest sections of Divine Scripture. It has never 
yet, to our knowledge, been treated in a purely Homiletio method for Homiletic 
ends. Besides many learned expositions on the book found in oar general com- 
mentaries, we have special exegetical volumes of good scholarly and critical worth ; 
such as Drs. Barnes, Wemyss, Mason Goode, Noyes Lee, Dehtzsch, and Herman 
Hedwick Bernard : the last is in every way a masterly production. For us, there- 
fore, to go into philology and verbal criticism, when such admirable works are 
available to all students, would be superfluous, if not presumption. Ambiguous 
terms, when they occur, we shall of course explain, and occasionally suggest an im- 
proved rendering ; but our work will be chiefly, if not entirely, Homiletic. We shal 1 
essay to bring out from the grand old words those Divine verities which are true 
and vital to man as man in all lands and ages. These truths we shall frame in an 
order as philosophic and suggestive as our best powers will enable us to do ; and 
this in order to help the earnest preachers of God's Holy Word. 



No. LXIY. 
Job's Self- Vindication {continued). 

11 1 MADE A COVENANT WITH MINE EYES," etc. — Job XXXI. 1-40. 

Exegetical Remarks. — See last volume, page 419. 

Homiletics. — This chapter gives an insight into the Patri- 
arch's morality. We learn from it,— 

I. His theory of morality. We learn that his theory im- 
plied, (1) That all moral conduct, whether good or bad, is to 
be determined by the will of God. Throughout this chapter 
he describes his own conduct, deprecates vices, and claims 
virtues, all with an eye to the Supreme. He says, "What 
portion of God is there from above ? . . . Doth, not He see 
my ways, and count all my steps ? . . . What then shall I 
do when God riseth up ? " Such utterances show how pro- 
foundly he felt that God was the Judge of moral, character. 
In this view he was at once scientific and evangelical. Moral 
character apart from God can have no existence. His being 
is the foundation and His will the standard of all moral 
actions. His theory implied, (2) That moral conduct includes 
states of mind as well as overt acts. " Why then should I 
think upon a maid ? ... If my foot hath hasted to deceit. 
. . . If mine heart walked after mine eyes. ... If 
I did despise the cause of my manservant. ... If I have 
made gold my hope. , . . If I rejoiced because my wealth 
was great, . . If mine heart have been secretly enticed. 
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. • . If I rejoiced at the destruction of him that hated me." 
Here are mental states, and to these states he attached a moral 
quality. Herein, too, his theory of morality agrees with the 
conclusions of reason and the teachings of Christ, Who traced 
both vice and virtue to states of mind as their root and fount. 
God holds a man responsible, not only for what he does by the 
body, but what he does in the body as well. All the elements 
of moral character are generated silently and unseen in the 
body. His theory implied (3) That all moral conduct must 
be followed by retribution. " Is not destruction to the wicked ? 
- • . What then snail I do when G-od riseth up ? " Retri- 
bution follows all moral conduct as the tides follow the moon. 
"Be sure your sins will find you out." 

Where did he get this theory of morality ? Christ had not 
come : nor had the law gone forth, in thunder from Sinai, and 
he was outside of that Hebrew sphere where kind Heaven 
gave its special revelations of duty and doctrine. There is a 
light of nature by which men can learn their obligations, and 
in which some have learnt them and discharged them too. 
Ignorance and its sister bigotry damn the millions who have 
not a special revelation from God, as morally benighted and 
accursed^ Plato, Socrates, Seneca, are all accursed. We 
learn from this chapter, — 

II. His practice of morality. Most solemnly does ho depre- 
cate and deny on his own behalf any immorality (1) In rela- 
tion to women. " I made a covenant with mine eyes, why 
then should I think upon a maid ? " Again, " If mine heart have 
been deceived by a woman, or if I have laid wait at my neigh- • 
hour's door ; then let my wife grind unto another, and let 
others bow down upon her." How he denounces all unchaste 
feeling, and adulterous desires as well as acts. He pronounces 
such to be an " iniquity to be punished by the judges," and 
declares that all such conduct is " a fire that consumeth to 
destruction." Lasciviousness is ruinous to the human consti- 
tution. No one vice, perhaps, pours such desolation into the 
soul. Dr. Barnes says on this point : — "An intelligent gentle- 
man and a careful observer of the state of things in society. 
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once remarked to me, that on coming to the city of Philadel- 
phia, it was his fortune to be in the same boarding house with 
a number of young men nearly all of whom were known to 
be of licentious habits. He has lived to watch their course of 
life ; and he remarked that there was not one of them who 
did not ultimately show that he was essentially corrupt and 
unprincipled in every department of morals. There is not 
any one propensity of man that spreads such a withering 
influence over the soul as this; and however ifc may be 
accounted for, it is certain that indulgence in this vice is a 
certain evidence that no reliance is to be placed on the man's 
virtue in any respect or in reference to any relation of life." 

Most solemnly does he deprecate and deny on his own 
behalf any immorality (2) In relation to his servants. " If I 
did despise the cause of my manservant or of my maidservant 
when they contended with me; what then shall I do when God 
riseth up ? . . . Did not He that made me in the womb make 
him ? and did not one fashion us in the womb ? " Here 
he declares (A) That he always dealt fairly with his servants. 
Never despised their just claims, but listened with candour to 
their grievances. He allowed them to contend with him when 
they had a case, or thought they had one, and he did not de- 
spise them, (B) Because he regarded them as having the 
same nature as himself. " Did not He that made me in the 
womb make him ? and did not one fashion us in the 
womb ? " " God hath made of one blood all nations of men." 
The haughty aristocrat and the imperial despot treat menials 
as if they were of a lower origin an(J inferior mould : hence 
slavery. But Job belonged to that high race of humanity 
which honour all men as the offspring of a common Father and 
partakers of a common nature. Most solemnly does he depre- 
cate and deny on his own behalf any immorality (3) In rela- 
tion to the poor. " If I have withheld the poor from their 
desire, or have caused the eyes of the widow to fail ; or have 
eaten my morsel myself alone, and the fatherless hath not 
eaten thereof; (for from my youth he was brought up with me 
as with a father, and I have guided her from my mother's 
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womb ;) if I have seen any perish for want of clothing, op any 
poor without covering ; if his loins have not blessed me, and 
if he were not warmed with the fleece of my sheep ; if I have 
lifted up my hand against the fatherless, when I saw my 
help in the gate : then let mine arm fall from my shoulder 
blade, and mine arm be broken from the bone." Job re- 
garded practical commiseration for the poor as a moral obli- 
gation. Succouring and relieving the poor is regarded even 
by the professed followers of Christ as a mere question of 
option, and not of urgent duty. But neglect of the claims 
of the poor is one of the foulest crimes. Job felt this, and 
hence he says, " If I have not done so . . . let mine 
arm fall from my shoulder blade, and mine arm be broken 
from the bone." God says, " Thou shalt open thine hand wide 
to thy brethren, to the poor and the needy in the land." How 
few in Christian England obey this Divine command ! Were 
our landlords, our nobles, our rulers to attend to this, how 
little pauperism there would be. The existence of pauperism 
in our land demonstrates that our Christianity to a great 
extent is but an empty profession, an impious sham. Most 
solemnly does he deprecate and deny on his own behalf any 
immorality (4) In relation to his objects of worship. He dis- 
claims any worship of (A) His property. " If I have made 
gold my hope, or have said to the fine gold, Thou art my con- 
fidence ; if I rejoiced because my wealth was great, and be- 
cause mine hand had gotten much." He had no mercenary 
feeling, no sordid love. Wealth was no idol of his, he was 
no worshipper of mammon. Alas! the god that this old 
patriarch disclaims is the popular god of Christendom. The 
vast majority of men kneel at the altar of mammon, and there 
pour out their bouIs. He disclaims any worship of (B) 
Natural objects. " If I beheld the sun when it shined, or the 
moon walking in brightness, and my heart tath been secretly 
enticed, or my mouth hath kissed my hand." If a man could 
be justified for worshipping any material object in the uni- 
verse short of God, it would be the sun — central, mighty, 
imperial, refulgent, the life-generator of worlds. But Job de* 

c 2 
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precates such, worship, and denies that he had ever been guilty 
of it. His heart was never " enticed " to it in worship, neither 
did he kiss his hand to it in homage. Most solemnly does he 
deprecate and deny on his own behalf any immorality (5) In 
relation to his enemies. "If I rejoiced at the destruction of 
him that hated me, or lifted up myself when evil found him : 
neither have I suffered my mouth to sin by wishing a curse to 
his soul. If the men of my tabernacle said not, Oh that we 
had of his flesh ! we cannot be satisfied." He had no re- 
venge, he did not return evil for evil, he did not curse ; but, 
according to the command of Christ, he blessed his enemies. 
How far professed Christians fall below the old patriarch in 
this respect ! They feel themselves justified in shunning their 
enemies, treating them with contempt, and even wreaking 
vengeance on their heads. They have no sense of the obliga- 
tion to bless them. This is the new commandment which 
they outrage, but which this old patriarch, who lived 5000 
years ago, in a land without any special revelation, practically 
recognised as binding. Most solemnly does he deprecate and 
deny on his own behalf any immorality (6) In relation to 
strangers. " The stranger did not lodge in the street : but I 
opened my doors to the traveller.' ' He recognises the obliga- 
tion of being kind and hospitable to men from other regions 
and with whom lie had no acquaintance — the strange way- 
farer. He felt it his duty to supply their necessities to the 
extent of his ability ; hospitality to strangers he practised in 
common with all the good men of patriarchal times. We, 
forsooth, living in the meridian of the Christian dispensation, 
have no practical sense of duty on this question ; and yet how 
clearly it is the law of God, and how strongly and clearly 
it was enforced by Christ. "Be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers : for thereby some have entertained angels un- 
awares." Most solemnly does he deprecate and deny on 
his own behalf any immorality (7) In relation to hypocrisy. 
"If I covered my transgressions as Adam, by hiding mine 
iniquity in my bosom : did I fear a great multitude, or did 
the contempt of families terrify me, that I kept silence, and 
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went not out of the door ? " He means to say, that if, after the 
manner of men, I have endeavoured to misrepresent myself, 
make myself appear better than I am, then let me be con- 
founded before the great multitude. Let me never show my 
face or speak a word any more. The sense is perhaps expressed 
by Patrick. " If I have studied to appear better than I am, 
and have not made a free confession, but, like our first parents, 
have concealed ^or excused my faults, and out of self-love 
have hidden mine iniquity, because I dread what the people 
will say of me, or am terrified by the contempt into which the 
knowledge of my guilt will bring me with the neighbouring 
families, then am I content my mouth should be stopped, 
and that I never stir out of my door any more. ,, As a still 
stronger proof of his sincerity, he exclaims, " Oh that one 
would hear me ! Behold, my desire is, that the Almighty 
would answer me, and that mine adversary had written a 
book. Surely I would take it "upon my shoulder, and bind it as 
a crown to me. I would declare unto him the number of my 
steps ; as a prince would I go near unto him." He appeals to 
Omniscience as his judge, and challenges his adversary to 
write a book, and to make any charges he has against him on 
this score. Of such a book he would not be ashamed, but 
would carry it about with him, he would go with it with the 
calmness of a prince, with the serene majesty of conscious 
innocence. "It must be remembered," says a modern ex- 
positor, " that all this is said with reference to the charges 
which had been brought against him by his friends, and not 
as claiming absolute perfection. He was accused of gross 
hypocrisy, and it was maintained that he was suffering the 
judicial infliction of Heaven on account of that. So far as 
those charges were concerned he now says that he could go 
before God with the firm and elastic tread of a prince, with 
entire cheerfulness and boldness. We are not, however, to 
suppose that he did not regard himself as having the common 
infirmities of our fallen nature. The discussion does not turn 
at all on that point." Most solemnly does he deprecate and 
deny on his own behalf any immorality (8) In relation to 
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his conduot as a land proprietor. " If my land cry against 
me, or that the furrows likewise thereof complain; if I have 
eaten the fruits thereof without money, or have caused the 
owners thereof to lose their life : let thistles grow instead of 
wheat, and cockle instead of barley." He declares he had not 
taken possession of any man's land by violence, nor had he 
cultivated it without paying for its use, so that it could not 
metaphorically cry out against him. Had he done so he de- 
sires that on his own soil there should spring up thistles in- 
stead of wheat, and cockle instead of barley. 

Such is the insight we have into Job's morality — both his 
morality in theory and his morality in practice. His theory 
astonishes us at his advanced intelligence, an ethical intelli- 
gence touching even the Christian point ; and his praotioe, as 
solemnly avowed by himself, commends him to our highest 
esteem as an upright man " one that feared God and eschewed 
evil." 

Conclusion. — The words of Delitzsch may be quoted as a 
judicious summary of the whole chapter. " The poet allows 
us to gain a clear insight into that state of his hero's heart and 
also of his house which was well-pleasing to God. Not merely 
outward — adultery, even the adulterous look ; not merely the 
unjust acquisition of property and goods, but even the con- 
fidence of the heart in such things ; not merely the shame of 
an open adoration of idols, but even the side glance of the 
heart after them, is accounted by him as condemnatory. He 
has not merely guarded himself from using sinful curses 
against his enemies, but he has also not rejoiced when mis- 
fortune overtook them. As to his servants, even when he has 
had a dispute with any of them, he has not forgotten that 
master and servants, without distinction of birth, are crea- 
tures of one God. Towards orphans, from early youth on- 
wards he has practised such tender love as if he were their 
father ; towards widows, as if he were their son. With the 
hungry he has shared his bread, with the naked his clothes ; 
his subordinates had no reason to complain of niggardly sus- 
tenance ; his door always stood open hospitably to the stranger ; 
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and, as the two final strophes affirm, he has not hedged in any 
secret sin, anxions only not to appear as a sinner openly, and 
has not drawn forth wailings and tears from the gronnd 
-which he cultivated hy avarice and oppressive injustice. Who 
does not here recognise a righteousness of life and endeavour, 
the final aim of which is purity of heart, and which in its 
relation to man flows forth in that love which is the fulfilling 
of the law ? The righteousness of which Job (ch. xxix. 14) 
says he has put it on like a garment, and it has put him on, 
is essentially the same as that which the New Testament 
Preacher on the Mount enjoins. As the work of an Israelitish 
poet, this chapter is a most important evidence in favour of 
the assertion that a life well-pleasing to God is not, even in the 
Old Testament, absolutely limited to the Israelitish nation, and 
that it enjoins a love which includes man as man within itself, 
and knows of no distinction." 



SERMONIC GLANCES AT THE GOSPEL OP 
ST. JOHN. 



As our purpose in the treatment of this Gospel is purely the development, in the 
briefest and most suggestive form, of Sermonio Outlines, we must refer our readers 
to the following works for all critical inquiries into the author and authorship of 
the book, and also for any minute criticisms on difficult clauses. The works we 
shall especially consult are :— " Introduction to New Testament," by Bleek ; " Com- 
mentary on John," oy Tholuok ; " Commentary on John," by Hengstenberg ; " In- 
troduction to the Study of the Gospels," by westcott; "The Gospel History," by 
Ebrard; "Our Lord's Divinity," by Liddon; "St. John's Gospel," by Oosterzee : 
" Doctrine of the Person of Christ," by Dorner j Lange ; etc., etc. 



No. LXIY. 

The Rationale of Unbelief. 

" And because I tell yotj the tbtjth, ye believe me not. Which of 

YOU CONVINCETH ME OP SIN ? AND IP I SAY THE TRUTH, WHY DO YE NOT 
BELIEVE ME ? He THAT IS OP GOD HEABETH God's WORDS '. YE THEREFORE 
HEAB THEM NOT, BECAUSE YE ABE NOT OP GOD. THEN ANSWEBED THE JEWS, 
AND SAID UNTO HlM, SAY WE NOT WELL THAT THOU ABT A SAMARITAN, AND 

hast A devil ? "—John viii. 45-48. 



Exposition: Ver 45. — "And be- 
cause I tell you the truth, ye be- 
lieve me not" Here Christ tells 
the Jews that, like their diabolic 
father, they were out of sympa- 



thy with truth and would not 
believe Him who spoke the. 
truth. 
Ver. 46. — " Which of you convineeth 
[A£yX«, rather convicteth] me of 
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sin ? " What does He mean by 
sin (6.fw.prlai) here — mere intel- 
lectual error, or moral falsehood 
and wrong ? He means, I pre- 
sume, sin in its widest sense — 
all that is untrue in thought, 
improper in feeling, wrong in 
life. Which of you convicteth 
me of any sin, either of judg- 
ment, feeling, speech, or act ? 
Perhaps Christ means here to 
Bay, I am free from any moral 
wrongness, and therefore could 
not be untruthful. " And if I 
say the truth, why do ye not be- 
lieve me?" "If I speak truth, 
why do ye not believe me?"- 
Davidson. Since you cannot find 
anything morally wrong in me, 
it is clear that I only speak the 
truth ; and if I do, why do not ye 
believe me? 
Ver. 47.— "He that is of God hear- 
eth God's words." •« A syllogism ; 
but not with this conclusion : I 
now speak God's words {Be 
Wette) ; but you are not of God. 
That Jesus speaks the word of 
God is presupposed in the fore- 
going. An attentive hearing and 
reception of the word of God is 



meant. This is conditioned by 
being from God, by moral re- 
lationship with God; for only 
kindred can know kindred. The 
being of God has been more par- 
ticularly characterized as a being 
drawn by God (chap. vi. 44), 
being taught by Him (ver. 45), 
as showing itself by doing truth 
in God (chap. iii. 21)." — Lange. 
" Ye therefore hear them not, be- 
cause ye are not of God." It is 
because you have no moral affi- 
nity with God, no sympathy with 
Him, that you hear Him not. 
Ver. 48.— "Then answered the Jews, 
and said unto Him, Say we not 
well that Thou art a Samaritan, 
and hast a devil ?" " What in- 
tense and virulent scorn ! The 
* Say we not well ' is a reference 
to their former charge, Thou 
hast a devil (chap. vii. 20). * Sa- 
maritan,* here, means more than 
no Israelite at all. It means one 
who pretended but had no man- 
ner of claim to connection with 
Abraham, retorting perhaps His 
denial of their true descent from 
the father of the faithful."— Dr. 
Brown. 



Homiletics. — These words help to give us an insight into 
the rationale of unbelief. There are five things discoverable in 
these words, which go a great way toward the generating and 
sustaining of unbelief in the Gospel. 

I. Repugnance to the truth. "Because I tell you the 
truth, ye believe me not." If He had given them popular 
dogmas or speculative disquisitions, they might have believed 
in Him ; but He gave them truth — Reality. And the truth 
He gave them was not intellectual and speculative, but moral 
and regulative — truth that addressed itself with an imperial 
force to the central nerves of their being. They were living 
in falsehood, appearances, and shams, far away from the awful 
region of spiritual realities. This truth came in direct collision 
with their associations, their prepossessions, their pride, their 
interests, their habits ; it was therefore repugnant to them, 
and they would not have it. 
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First : Man's repugnance to truth reveals his abnormal 
condition. His soul is as uly organized for truth as the eyes 
are organized for light. Truth is its natural atmosphere, 
natural scenery, natural beverage, natural food. 

Secondly: Man's repugnance to truth suggests his awful 
future. The soul and truth will not always be kept apart. 
The time must come in the case of every man, when the inter- 
vening fictions and falsehoods shall melt away as clouds, when 
the interspacing gulfs shall be bridged over, and when the 
soul shall feel itself in vivid, conscious, eternal contact with 
moral realities. 

Another thing discoverable in this passage is, — 

II. The purity op Christ. "Which- of you convinceth 
me of sin P " * Christ is the substance of the truth, the 
truth itself; and His invincible intolerance to all sin, and 
His refulgent purity, repel the depraved heart. " Men love 
darkness rather than light, because their deeds are evil." 
The first beams of morning are not half so uninviting and 
repulsive to the midnight burglar, as the moral rays of 
Christ's truth are to a corrupt heart. Moral purity makes 
the hell of depravity. Its effulgent beams, as they fall directly 
on the elements of moral corruption in the soul, kindle up the 
unquenchable flames of gehenna. We discover in this pas- 



III. Estrangement prom God. " He that is of God heareth 
God's words." "Of God" in a moral sense, born of God, 
having the true filial sympathies warm and regnant. Such 
sympathies are essential to true faith. The more love a child 
has in him, the more credulous he is in relation to the utter- 
ances of his parent. Men in their unregenerate state have 
not this sympathy. Hence their unbelief. They do not like 
to retain God in all their thoughts. Love is the foundation 
of all true faith. I only believe in a man in proportion to the 
strength of my love for him ; and I can only trust God as I 
love Him. " He that loveth not, knoweth not God, for God 
is love." 

* See UUman, on the " Sinlessness ofJesvis" published in 18(53, 
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Another thing discoverable in this passage is, — 
IV. Pride of intellect. " Then answered the Jews, and 
said unto Him, Say we not well that Thou art a Samaritan, 
and hast a devil ? " They had said this before (viii. 20), and 
here they pride themselves on their sagacity. " Say we not 
well." Are we not clever? Can we not discern spirits ? What 
insight we have into character! How we can peer into the 
springs of action ! We cannot be deceived. Is not this ever 
the spirit of unbelief ? Infidels have ever been too scientific to 
believe in miracles, too philosophic to require a special revela- 
tion, too independent to require even the priestly aid of Christ, 
too moral to need any inward reformation. " Say we not well ? " 
This is their spirit. It comes out in their books, in their 
lectures, in their converse with their fellow-men, and in their 
daily life. We are the wise men, and wisdom will die with us. 
This pride is essentially inimical to true faith. " Whosoever 
shall not receive the kingdom of Grod as a little child, he shall 
not enter therein." 
Another thing discoverable in the passage is, — 
V. Unoharitableness of disposition. " Thou art a Sama- 
ritan, and hast a devil." Suppose He was a Samaritan : are 
not Samaritans men, and have they not a claim to human 
sympathy P Are all Samaritans bad, and are there none good 
amongst the thousands ? All Samaritans have devils. Thou 
art a Samaritan, therefore Thou hast a devil. This was their 
uncharitable reasoning, and it has ever characterized infi- 
delity. All Christians are hypocrites, all preachers are crafty 
mercenaries, all Churches are nurseries of superstition, all 
ecclesiastics are cunning worldlings, robing themselves in 
sanctity and fattening on the toils of the millions : hence we 
will have nothing to do with this Christianity. Far enough 
are we from wishing men to believe in the corrupt, the crafty, 
and the vile. True charity is often rigorous in its criticism, 
and inexorable in its denunciations of wrong. True oharity 
is never blind ; it is all eye. Unoharitableness is evermore a - 
barrier to faith, for it is always suspicious, and loses the 
power of trusting. " Infidelity," says Robert Hall, " is the 
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joint offspring of an irreligious temper and unholy specula- 
tion, employed, not in examining the evidences of Christianity, 
but in detecting the vices and imperfections of professing 
Christians." 

Conclusion. — Such are some of the causes of unbelief; and 
perhaps those causes were never more rampant in any age or 
land than now and here. Years ago, Sharon Turner, a high- 
class thinker and distinguished author, summed up infidelity 
in the following words : " It is the champion of matter against 
mind — of body against spirit — of the senses against the 
reason— of passiftns against duty — of self-interest against 
self-government — of dissatisfaction against content — of the 
present against the future — of the little that is known against 
all that is unknown — of our limited experience against bound- 
less possibility." 

The Lord a Shepherd. 

" The Lobd is my Shepherd."— P*. xxiii. 1. 
|HESE words were written at a critical period in the 
history of the Psalmist — during the rebellion under 
Absalom. He is opposed. The leader of the faction 
is his own son. Before this enraged company he flees into 
the wilderness. His position is a painful one; but, like a 
wise man, he remembers that the picture has a bright as well 
as a dark side. He looks at the bright side ; and the thoughts 
engendered by the look are put before us in this psalm. In 
considering this text we learn, — 

I. That God gives His people nourishment. One of the 
first duties of an Eastern shepherd, was to provide ample 
pasture for the flock, to lead them hither and thither that 
plenty might be found. The Lord, as David's Shepherd, 
would make provision for his necessities. And not for David 
only, but for all His people "the Lord will provide." We 
have here, — 
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1. A repudiation of Naturalism. The advocates of this 
system maintain, that though God made the world, and its 
noblest inhabitant — man, He now feels no interest in the 
work of His hands. " He is so great" say they, " that it 
would be beneath Him to notice the little things of earth, or 
the concerns of man." The love, compassion, and Fatherly 
goodness of God are here ignored. A meagre view of the 
Divine Character is this. God is a Shepherd, and will never 
neglect His flock. We have here, — 

2. A truth to which God has pledged Himself God cares 
for less important creatures than man — the blade of grass, the 
lily, the sparrow. If He clothe and feed the lower, He will 
not forget the higher; and therefore we ought not to be 
unduly anxious about these things, but trust in God (Matt, 
vi. 24-34). 

II. That God gives His people protection. 

It was as really the duty of the shepherd to protect his 
flock from harm, as to supply them with food. Pierce beasts 
prowled about, and sought to tear and slay ; and it was the 
mark of a good shepherd that he was not intimidated by the 
approach of the wolf, etc. He would even expose himself 
to danger for the safety of |his flock. David did, when he 
grappled with the lion and the bear. God protects His people. 

1. The good have enemies, (a) Numerous, (b) Gunning. 
(c) Powerful* "Be sober, be vigilant; because your adversary 
the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking whom he 
may devour." Other foes are about the path of the good ; 
and dangers of almost every description surround them here. 

2. The Great Shepherd is engaged to protect them, (a) 
He protects their bodies. He gives " His Angels charge," etc. 
(6) He gives spiritual protection. He is — to change the 
figure— a "Shield." ." A wall of fire " etc. God is "more 
than all " who are against His people. 

III. That God gives His people rest. The shepherd led 
his flock to some place where rest might be found — from 
the scorching sun at noon-day, and from the keen air of the 
midnight hour. So God, as a Shepherd, will give His fol* 
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lowers rest, (a) Here. From storm within, and from oppres- 
sion etc. without, (b) Hereafter. He will take His own to 
"be in His presence for ever. Learn, — 

1. The importance of being "the sheep of His pasture." 
Only those who are such have any claim to this Provision, 
Protection, and Rest. 

2. The value of trust in Him who has condescended to 

sustain to us these gracious relationships. 

John Hill. 




Christian Magnanimity. 

" Let youb moderation be known unto all men." — Phil. iv. 5. 
|N interpreting Scripture, the chief thing is to get at 
the mind of the Spirit, to discover the sense in which 
inspired men used language. Otherwise, we may be 
looking in one direction while some suggestive word in a 
text looks in another. For full sight of any object much 
depends on the angle of vision. 

Here, the word " moderation" is not directed against excess 
in eating, drinking, in the love of pleasure, money, or of any- 
thing of that order. The word " moderation " comes from a 
root which means " to yield." Hence, it allies itself in New 
Testament usage with acts of gracious and graceful concession. 
It means forbearance, leniency, gentleness, and clemency.; 
the opposite of all that is hard and rigorous. Where law 
is on your side, yet to abstain from pressing the full claims 
of justice. For the exacter meaning, see Acts xxiv. 4 ; 2 Cor. 
x. 1, according to which, " Let your gentleness and forbear- 
ance be known " would be true to the text and would remind 
one of Matthew Arnold's " sweet reasonableness of Christ." 

I. When to display Christian forbearance. 

1. In dealing with Enemies and Slanderers. You may have 
none. Others may be grievously wronged in character, pro- 
perty— -slandered, subject to petty persecutions and incessant 
depreciations, etc. 

If the offender comes into your power, how easy it is to 
make out a case for just resentment ! The offence was unpro- 
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yoked ; lie deserves punishment, impunity will encourage its 
repetition, &c, <fco. 

For a fine illustration of forbearance, see David's noble 
conduct to Saul (1 Sam. xxiv. 11-19). 

2. Ecclesiastical Offences. A man sins against orthodoxy. 
Too often there is no attempt to understand his peculiarities. 
He is weighed and found wanting ; forthwith he is accused, 
condemned, and subject to ecclesiastical ostracism ! Paul met 
with much that was not orthodox in the Churches, but he made 
allowance. Christ said, " He that is not against us, is for ■us." 

3. Treatment of Debtors. Commercial life. Sometimes there 
is a wretch who lends money at a ruinous rate of interest, 
splices his little loop of law around his victim, waits his op* 
portunity like a wild beast in his lair, and when the day of 
difficulty comes, pounces on his [victim with, " Pay me what 
thou owest." See similar grasping hardness sketched in 
Matt. viii. 28. 

On the other hand, true christian leniency is not seldom 
exhibited by men of the world. 

Bankruptcy, and a company of creditors. Law is on their 
side, of course. But when they see the wreck of fortune, the 
impending destitution of wife and family, they forego their 
rights and by generous dealing make their moderation known. 

4. Treatment of Workers* The rules and regulations of a 
factory are very stringent. Rightly enough, for in a com- 
pany of men what can you do without order? Laws the 
most exact pervade all nature. Yes. System, however, is one 
thing, and the spirit and temper in which it is worked is an- 
other. Sometimes the master is a Shylock, whose ruling ques- 
tion is : " Is it nominated in the bond ?" Another will show 
leniency without weakness, and be kind towards worthy men 
who^would, but cannot always fulfil engagements. 

II. Why display Christian fobbeabancb ? The succession 
of phrases in this context seems abrupt, yet there is a subtlo 
and beautiful connection, and they supply the motives : — 

1. Christians, you " rejoice in the Lord," and therefore you 
can afford* to be lenient. 
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An invalid feels every change of temperature: a man of 
robust health can brave any weather. His inherent strength of 
constitution shakes off slight attacks with disdain. In Phil. i. 
15-19, Paul is the object of deliberate annoyance : what then ? 
Retaliation ? Miles above it. " Christ is preached, and I 
therein do rejoice. ,, Abraham and Lot disagree, see Gen. xiii. 
9. Stand on his rights ? The man who looked for a city said, 
" Take what you like, right or left.' , Men of the world have 
their portion in this life. Touch that, and who wonders that 
they resent it. Nothing else is left. But the man who knows 
his treasure in Christ is able on occasion to be magnanimous. 

2. " The Lord is at hand," therefore you may well afford to 
be lenient. 

Voices speak to you from opposite directions. Are you 
attacked, wronged in any way; restrain your anger. Ven- 
geance is mine, &c. The Lord is at hand — much nearer than 
most men think. Much of the judicial is proceeding now. 
The man who has Christ for his advocate and avenger, may 
well be humane towards his adversaries. Job, when wronged 
— " my witness is in heaven." Paul, Alexander the copper- 
smith — " the Lord reward him". 

8. The Lord is very merciful to you. You ought to be 
lenient. 

When we find ourselves standing on our rights, driving 
hard bargains, dealing out unmitigated censures, might it not 
shame us to remember — What if God dealt so with me ? The 
throne of grace would be changed to the throne of judgment. 
He hath not dealt with us after our sins. Forgiveness is a 
word inscribed on the portals of the Christian temple in 
letters of light. 

Hear the old voice, " Learn of Me, who am meek and lowly 
of heart." Make your moderation (so explained) known to 
all men — Paul was anxious for the reputation of Christianity 
in the world. In the Church on earth let all men see some 
fair reflection of the great charity of heaven. 
Brixton Hill. D. Jones, B.A. 
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Aspects of Human Perfection. 

" Not as though I had already attained, either were already per- 
fect I BUT I FOLLOW AFTER, IF THAT I MAY APPREHEND THAT FOR WHICH ALSO 
I AM APPREHENDED OF CHRIST JESUS. . . . LET US THEREFORE, AS 
MANY AS BE PERFECT, BE THUS MINDED." — Phil. Hi. 12, 15. 

j|HE eagle, in his upward flight, aims at • the sun. 
Though he falls so immeasurably short of his aim, 
there is that within him that seems to impel him to 
make that his goal. So the children of God make perfection 
of character their constant aim, and will never rest satisfied 
until they are " just men made perfect." But the holiest men 
who have trod the earth have left no record that they have 
realized their desire on this side of death. Certainly Paul 
had not when he wrote these words. They suggest, — 

I. A perfection attained by MANr. " As many as be perfect." 
The word perfect here refers to the laws of the game or 

course ; it is also a military term, signifying those who are 
thoroughly drilled and able to move in harmony with each 
other by a perfect knowledge of what they have to do, sub- 
jecting themselves to one master-mind. So some of the 
Philippians knew the laws of the kingdom of Christ. They 
knew that the " true circumcision," the essence of Christian 
life, was to " worship God in the Spirit," to " rejoice in Christ 
Jesus," and to "have no confidence in the flesh" (verse 3). 
Their perfection consisted in this thorough acquaintance with 
the essentials of heart religion, leading to submission to their 
Master's mind, who, " being in the form of God, thought it not 
robbery to be equal with God," etc. (Phil. ii. 8). 

II. The perfection attained by none. " Not as though," 
etc. 

Paul had not obtained the perfection of absolute sinlessness. 
He had everything to make him grow. He had seen the 
" Just One," had received a special inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, seen visions, and been in the third heaven. Yet at 
this time he was not perfect — had not "attained." 

Nevertheless, as the child contains the man, and the acorn 
the oak, the germ of the absolutely perfect being was within 
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him, even as it is iii every soul who is vitally united to 
Christ. 

III. The seeking to obtain absolute perfection, is a proof 
that we possess the relative. 

" This one thing I do." The artist who puts on canvas 
the landscape or the human face, strives to make his copy an 
exact counterpart of the original. Although he never realizes 
his ideal, he keeps up his relative perfection by continually 
striving after the absolute. So with the Christian. 

Therefore let no Christian despair because he does not 
attain in this world the perfect character he desires. As the 
incoming of the light reveals the dust, so the most perfect see 
most plainly their imperfections. 

But the Apostle's words imply that perfection will be at- 
tained. " Not as though I had already," etc. The desire is 
a prophecy that the fulfilment will be realized. Therefore, 
"add to your faith," etc. (2 Pet. i. 5). W. Harris. 




St. Paul's Estimate of Life and Death. 
1 Fob mb to live is Chbibt, and TO DIB IS gain."— Phil. i. 21. 
jHEN the Apostle wrote these words, he was passing 
through one of the testing times of life, times when 
what is in us comes out, and the man's real character 
and disposition show themselves. He was a prisoner in the 
power of the Emperor Nero, who inflicted pain upon others, 
not only without compunction, but to give himself pleasure. 
Fancy the Apostle's outlook, and how a selfish, cowardly man 
would have felt under such circumstances. And yet see what 
is said in the text, and also in the verses which go before and 
which follow after. 

1. The figures in the text are bold ones ; bat they are en- 
tirely in harmony with the style of the writer, and at once 
betray their authorship. When writing to the Galatians, he 
had spoken of Christ " living in him." He wrote to Timothy 
of " Christ who is our Hope." And in his Epistle to the 
Colossians, he speaks of " Christ who is our Life." Hence 
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we are not surprised by his telling the Corinthians that the 
crucified Christ was the great theme upon which he deter- 
mined to discourse, when he first came among them. It was 
to these same people, too, that he defended the spirit of his 
ministry by the fact that the " love of Christ constrained" him, 
that love " which passeth knowledge/' Paul used strong 
words when he said, " For me to live is Christ." But consider 
what Christ was to Paul. Christ was to him the Image of the 
Father and the Ideal of humanity, besides being the Being in 
Whom were centred all the essential truths and facts of Chris- 
tianity. Hence Christ was the Subject of his preaching 
(2 Cor. iv. 5), his Support in trial (2 Cor. xii. 9), and the 
One great Being to whom his own labours and the labours of 
others were to be subservient (Phil. i. 18). 

2. If to live be Christ, then a Christian's life is not one of 
mere form, or correct' belief, or sensuous excitement ; but en- 
tire devotion to the one Master. 

3. When the Apostle said that to him death would be 
" gain," he was not expressing a selfish feeling, but a simple 
Christian fact. Granted that the life is a Christlike one, 
what else can the death be but a gainful one ? The death of 
such a man as Paul would be a loss to the world, and to the 
Christian Churches he had plante£ or watered. But, so far 
as he himself was concerned, it would be gain, in sensible loss 
of evils, greater development of power, more perfect knowledge, 
more perfect society, and in the seal which death would set 
upon his life-work. It may here be noted that the Apostle's 
idea of death being to him a personal gain, is inconsistent 
with the dreadful idea of the sleep of the soul. How could 
he, whose spirit was so active and self-sacrificing, count it a 
gain to die, if to die were to be inactive, and to be in a state 
which allowed of no good being done to others ? Surely work, 
even with pain and sorrow, would have been preferred by 
such a man to inactivity and unconsciousness ! 

4. We have seen what was " St. Paul's estimate of Life and 
Death." But all have one, in heart, if not in head or word. 
Now St. Paul's form of life is not ours. But the spirit of his 
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life may, and ought to be ours. What is life to us ? That 
question, rightly answered, would determine the other ques- 
tion, of what death would be to us. It is said, and rightly too, 
that it is a solemn thing to die ; but it is a far more solemn 
thing to live, because the results of death will take their cha- 
racter, absolutely and exclusively, from the life we have led. 
It was because Paul could say, |" For me to live is Christ," 
that he could add, " and to die is gain." 

5. Christ-like living! This is what the world and the 
Church (for the world's sake) need. To receive Christ's 
truth, to live Christ's life, to be filled with Christ's Spirit, 
to have Christ within us as a sort of second self : oh, what 
a career of usefulness and blessedness would society then 
enter upon, were its members thus to live ! Society has tried, 
and in many cases " found wanting," the Christianity of sects 
and isms : let it try the Christianity of Christ, and it shall 
have u the witness within" itself that that Christianity is a 
living truth and a power of right over wrong, of goodness 
over evil. F. R. Young. 




The Fatherhood of G-od .— 3. His Relation to 
the Bereaved. 

M A FATHER OF THE FATHERLESS, AND A JUDGE OF THE WIDOWS, IS GOD 

in His holy habitation." — Ps. lxviii. 5. 

IHE first thought that rushes to the mind of the 
bereaved, when the loved spirit has fled and all 
medical skill is for ever unavailing, all tender minis- 
tration unneeded aDd unappreciated, is often a painful one — 
God is the Bereaver. Had He pleased, the life might have been 
spared. Such was the thought that successively in Martha 
and Mary broke out into the articulate cry, " Lord, if Thou 
hadst been here, my brother had not died;" and He might 
have been there, or might have sent His healing power athwart 
the intervening distance, as He did in the case of the noble- 
man's son, the centurion's servant, and the daughter of the 
Syro-phenician woman. But the very fact that God is the 
Bereaver should serve to mitigate the severity of the stroke. 
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If He is recognised as the Father of our spirits and the Father 
of the faithful, the assurance that the painful event is of His 
permission should be followed by the conviction that it is 
fraught with blessing hereafter to be unfolded. Some will 
bitterly exclaim, " The loved one is gone, it does not much 
matter who the bereaver is." But it does matter greatly. A 
child has a cherished possession ; does it make no difference to 
him* whether it be snatched away abruptly by some rough 
stranger, or whether it be taken quietly, firmly, and put up 
out of his reach and sight by the parent, whose love and 
wisdom have been proved in a hundred ways ? In the former 
case he deems his possession irrecoverably gone — stolen, in 
the latter, though the parental action be not explained, he will 
be likely to think of his treasure as taken away for some 
sufficient reason, to be restored another day. 

Thus, whilst the ungodly suffer terribly in bereavement, 
feeling that their treasure is stolen — snatched from them by 
the remorseless 'robber, Death, the children of God, refusing 
to doubt their Father's wisdom and love, which have been 
proven so often and in so many ways, believe that His 
meaning is kind, that the issue will be gracious, and that one 
day the possession will be restored. 

But, if we attribute the removal to God, we must also ascribe 
to Him the original gift. If He is the Bereaver, He was also 
the Bestotver. In proportion as the loss is keen, the missing 
possession must have been a boon and delight for which heart- 
felt thanksgiving should be ascribed to God. The godly man 
will not say repiningly, " Why was my treasure taken away, 
and so soon ? " but, " What kindness, that I ever had the gift, 
and that it was continued to me so long ! ' Better to have loved 
and lost, than never to have loved at all.' " Nay, he will 
erase the word " lost," and say, " Better, infinitely better, to 
h ave loved and parted, with the prospect of eternal reunion, 
than never to have loved at all." 

Recognising God in all, the Christian will regard Him as 
Bestower and Bereaver; and, rejoicing in a fuller and later 
revelation of the Divine nature and purpose than the poet 
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Patriarch possessed, will echo the words of Job, " The Lord 
gave, and the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the name of 
the Lord." By rendering such thoughts possible, God makes 
Himself the Father of the bereaved. 

I. God shows His Fatherhood to the bereaved by extending 
toward them a special providence. He were indeed a guilty 
parent who neglected to make such provision for his off- 
spring as lay within his power; he were indeed a faithless 
parent who, — called prematurely, as men would say, from 
earth, — could not, grasping the manifold promises of Scrip- 
ture, commit his children confidently to Him who has described 
Himself as " a Father of the fatherless." Not a few are the 
instances around us of those who, early made orphans, have 
in a very marked manner been adopted of God, Who has raised 
up friends for them, directed their steps, and ultimately placed 
them in positions of usefulness and honour. 

That this providence includes protection, we infer, as God 
declares Himself " a judge of the widows," words that include 
not only comfort to the bereaved but warning to such as 
would take advantage of their helpless position. 

It has often happened, that she on whom the stroke of 
widowhood falls stands for the first time without an elder, 
stronger arm on which to lean. In childhood and girlhood 
the parents comforted and guarded. Leaving their roof, 
smiling through her tears, hope and trust overmastering 
timidity, she enters on the joys and duties of the new home, 
amidst which the tidings of a father's and a mother's death 
come with a lessened severity as she relies more wholly on 
him with whom her lot is linked. When this prop fails, what 
can she do ? When she, who but arranged the home, has, it 
may be, to support it, what desolation must fall on her spirit, 
if she fail to recognise God's relation to the bereaved. But 
realizing the special tenderness He cherishes for the forlorn, 
and trusting the special providence accorded to the helpless, 
her way may be heroic as it was once happy. 

n. God shows His Fatherhood to the bereaved by exerting 
upon them a> special spiritual influence. The orphan child of 
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Christian parents is perhaps less to be pitied on account of the 
withdrawal of the providing hand, than the removal of the 
watchful and loving heart, which seemed to guarantee that 
the little one should grow up to realize and rejoice in redemp- 
tion. But is the parent's influence wholly gone, save as it 
lingers in the memory? Are not the "spirits of the just 
made perfect " with Christ ? Possessed of intelligence and 
memory, do they not more earnestly than ever desire the 
welfare of those they love ? Will He who heard their prayers 
on earth disregard their desires in heaven ? Certainly some 
of us feel assured that our parents have been even more 
instrumental of spiritual blessing to us since they entered the 
" Father's House," than when they tarried with us here. 

In another way, at times, the removal of the parent has 
resulted in spiritual good to the child. It has happened that 
the presence of the former has, all unintentionally, been less a 
mirror reflecting God than a screen hiding Him. The child, 
wholly content with the providence and love of the human, 
has not cast himself on the care and kindness of the Divine ; 
but the need of this is felt in bereavement, and the loss of the 
earthly parent reveals the heavenly. But apart from these 
considerations, such Scripture as our text gives us much 
reason to believe that special spiritual influences of a gracious 
kind are brought to bear on those hearts that are painfully 
bereaved in the providence of God, so that there is the more 
probability of new life being possessed by the unregenerate 
and higher excellence attained by the faithful. 

The latter portion of the text seems to condition, if not to 
localize, the manifestation of special regard toward the be- 
reaved. " A father of the fatherless, and a judge of the 
widows, is God m His holy habitation" Some think that the 
psalm was composed on the occasion of the removing of the 
ark by David from the house of Obed-edom to Zion, and that 
reference is here made to the tabernacle which he erected on 
that mount. If so, then we seem to be taught that, as it was 
in the sanctuary that Asaph found light and consolation 
amidst the distressing anomalies of life, so in God's holy 
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habitation, whilst devoutly engaged in the exercises of worship, 
those truths are most forcibly conveyed to the heart which 
are capable of giving comfort to the fatherless and courage to 
the widows. But others suppose the expression " holy habi- 
tation," to refer to God's invisible dwelling-place, even as 
mention has just been made of His visible glory ; and they 
think the idea intended to be conveyed is, that God is tender 
and gracious in His essential character. We may observe 
a man's career to be illustrious, but if we want to know him 
we ask what he is in his home ; so, when we are told what God 
is in His " holy habitation," we are informed as to His real 
disposition. 

But this language, if it is not meant to] convey, suggests 
another thought. God's "holy habitation," the "Father's 
house," is spoken of by Christ as the abode of the departed, 
and we are reminded of how they fare yonder. We call the 
children who are left on earth, orphans. Are not those who are 
taken from the home equally deprived of parental care ? We 
speak of the bereaved husband as a widower. Is not the 
departed wife to be deemed a widow ? And, returning from the 
grave covering the lifeless form of child or wife, as long as we 
look down we pity and deem them desolate, beyond the reach 
of solace and aid ; so soon as we look up, we are comforted, and 
say, " A father of the fatherless, and a judge of the widows, is 
God in His holy habitation." He cares for them yonder better 
than we could do. * 

See, finally, how Christ, — God manifest in the flesh,— inter- 
preted this beautiful expression of Divine considerateness. 
How fond was He of the children, how kind to the widow, 
what sympathetic grief is His by the grave of Lazarus ! We 
cease to be surprised when He says, " He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father," or, when, identifying Himself with the 
Holy Spirit, He says, "I will not leave you comfortless 
[orphans], I will come to you." 

Southampton. Septimus March, B.A. 
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The Hope of Perfection. 

" Fob this corruptible must put on incorruptioN."— 1 Cor. xv. 53. 
IUR hope, though based upon the Gospel, is consistent 
with a perfectly rational philosophy, as all life is 
progressive and an orderly movement from the 
lower to the higher. The progress of life is a process of in- 
dividualization ; the higher the organization, the more perfect 
the individual. At a certain level in creation the individual 
becomes conscious, and able to act voluntarily. Man is the 
most highly organized creature, and therefore endowed with 
the largest measure of consciousness. Thus science shows us 
an order in existence, the ascending scale of which is a more 
perfect individualization and a fuller consciousness. At pre- 
sent science stops at man as he is. Can we stop here P Cer- 
tainly not. 

Because man is not perfect, and he is capable of infinite 
improvement, so we hope for deliverance. It may be said, 
there are two solutions to the problem suggested, besides 
individual immortality and perfection. One is, the existence 
of a higher order of beings — an order above man, as man is 
above the quadruped ; the other, the purpose of a develop- 
ment of a higher race out of the present one. And if we 
disallow the immortal progress of the individual, we must 
admit one or other of these hypotheses, for we cannot believe 
that God is working through the order of creation to produce 
perfect creatures and only then ceases when a being is pro- 
duced who is all but perfect, who is on the verge of the 
heavenly, which he will never in any fashion attain to. So 
that those who believe that man, as he at present is, is the 
very best that creation can or will produce, hold a position 
which is untenable and unphilosophic. But both these posi- 
tions, — that there are higher orders than man, and that the 
human race is destined to become more perfect than it is 
now, — are quite consistent with a belief in the immortality 
and perfection of the individual. 

I. The moral improvement of the individual is followed 
BT A finer ORGANIZATION and SENSIBILITY. A man by impurity 
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and selfishness corrupts and brutalizes his nature, and becomes 
insensible to all that is finest and most beautiful. The pure 
and gentle man, on the contrary, becomes more sensitive ; he 
sees wonderful skill and beauty in the most minute works of 
God. When he stands ankle deep in the dewy meadows on a 
summer morning, each dewdrop and each blade of grass is to 
him a thing of life and order, in which a Power is manifested 
past his finding out, but whose doings he can trace in every 
line and fibre; he steps aside lest he should trample down a 
flower, because to him it is a living form of perfect beauty, 
which, if he destroyed, he could not renew. But the lower 
man, grovelling in his selfishness and sin, sees nothing but 
what may contribute in some way to his own gratification ; 
and he would without remorse destroy the beauty of half a 
county, if it would increase the hoard in his money bags. 
But the sensitive man does not pour out his sympathy upon 
inanimate nature alone ; he pities the sufferings of the brute 
creation and rejoices in contributing to their comfort and 
pleasure ; though mostly amongst his own race does he take 
delight in helping the weak, instructing the ignorant, feed- 
ing the hungry, and comforting the sorrowful. He shares 
too the gladness of all innocent joy, and would shrink from 
marring the delight of the tiniest child. 

II. The moral improvement of man is the basis of ex- 
tended knowledge. It begets a more perfect consciousness. 
Sensibility clears a man's vision, and brings him nearer to, 
while it separates him consciously more distinctly from, the 
rest of the universe. Necessarily, then, a higher life, — that is, a 
more perfect individuality and more intense consciousness, — 
will bring a wider knowledge. We shall see as we are seen, 
and know as we are known. What are now mysteries will 
unfold themselves to the penetrating vision of our perfected 
spirits. This view of the subject guarantees our future per- 
sonal consciousness. The raising of life is identical with an 
intensified personality. So that absorption into the impersonal 
and universal would not be a higher life, but a returning to 
that from which we have emerged, It might not be absolute 
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death ; but it would not be a higher life, for it would be form- 
less, while the progress of life is the perfecting of form. 

III. The moral improvement of a man produces acuteb 
sympathy and hose intimats fellowship. The man of sensi- 
bility has a higher sympathy with his race than any other. 
He knows what is in man. He reads to some extent all 
hearts. The poet knows all onr secrets, and we see oar most 
hidden thoughts exposed in his pages. The sensitive man enters 
into the spirit of all good men ; he understands them, values 
them rightly, and vindicates them if they are misunderstood 
and falsely accused. Fellowship. — In his personal relationship 
his sensibility is exhibited most perfectly. If he has for com- 
panions others like himself, as he must have or be alone, how 
perfect is the understanding between them ; how they share 
each other's joy and each other's sorrow, and grow almost into 
one in the communion of knowledge and hope and love. So 
that the question of recognition and fellowship in heaven is 
one of the most idle. We are sure to meet those whom we 
love ; and our knowledge of them must be more intimate than 
it is now, because a more perfect life implies a more perfect 
consciousness and a finer sensibility. 

" Will it evermore be thus, 
Spirit still impervious? 
Shall we never fairly stand 
Soul to soul as hand to hand ? " 

Undoubtedly we shall ; because the finer organization which 
we shall acquire, the incorruptible which this corruptible will 
put on, will make us capable of meeting those we love in a 
nearer embrace than ever mortals knew. Nearer than hand 
to hand, it will be " soul to soul " ; spirit will beat with spirit 
in one blissful vibration, and we shall see each other face to 
face. But one step higher : " the pure in heart shall see 
God." The spirit, clouded by no fleshly veil, will be conscious 
of His presence, and eternally and vividly satisfied with His 
love. 

IV., Man's capability of improvement gives us hope for all. 
As we have admitted that indulgence in sin renders the man 
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organically corrupt, it may be urged, that if the pursuit of 
holiness tends to a higher personality, — that is, to more life,— 
does it not follow that sin tends by its growing corruption 
to lead a being from worse to worse until he reaches a point 
where he becomes extinct. Of course we presume, upon other 
grounds, that the individual in every man is so far advanced 
that extinction is out of the question — that, according to our 
old-fashioned doctrines, the spirit of man is deathless — that 
the immortal spark cannot be put out. At any rate, resting 
our argument upon the unity of the race, if any are immortal, 
all are. What then P The wicked cannot go on corrupting 
eternally ; in the nature of things that is impossible. They 
must descend until they become extinct, or until they reach a 
point where reaction sets in ; that is, where they will come 
under the regenerating influence of the love of Christ. And it 
is for this we hope, that all life is struggling upward in spite 
of its many failures ; that evil is not an ever-descending plane, 
but a curve ; that below the deepest depth of sin there is a 
deeper depth of mercy ; that beyond all death there is life ; 
that encircling all existence there is Love. 

Walter Lloyd. 
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Prayer: A Spiritual Cur- 
rent that may be " Hin- 
dered." 

•• That youb pbayers be not 
hindbbed." — 1 Pet. iii. 7. 

Peter utters these words as 
an argument for purity, fi- 
delity, and affection in ma- 
trimonial life. He meant to 
say, that anything unvirtuous, 
unloving, unpeaceful in this 
relationship would tend to the 
hindering of prayer. His lan- 
guage suggests three things. 



I. That PRAYER IS A HABIT 

OF life. The words do not 
suggest to you prayer as a 
service, a profitable practice, 
an invocation for favours, but 
rather as an habitual course 
of life, which may be ob- 
structed. The conventional 
idea of prayer is foreign to 
the Christian idea. An old 
Puritan author has given 
more of the Scriptural idea of 
prayer than is promulgated 
in modern religious teaching. 
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"It ia not" says he, "the 
arithmetic of prayer, how 
many they are ; it is not the 
geometry of prayer, how long 
they are; it is not the rhe- 
toric of prayer, how eloquent 
they may be; it is not the 
music of prayer, how sweetly 
they may sound ; it is not the 
logic of prayer, upon what 
considerations of force they 
may be based; it is not the 
method of prayer, in the 
scientific arrangement of its 
different parts ; it is not the 
diversity of prayer, in the 
many objects which are to be 
presented before God, that 
is here more expressly meant 
by the Apostle. It is that 
spirit of prayer which is the 
spirit of true Christian trust 
and consolation. For prayer 
is simply bringing one's pit- 
cher to the fountain and sup- 
plying its emptiness; is the 
whisper about others in an 
ear that is never dull to hear, 
and the repose of faintness 
upon a bosom and arm that 
always are strong with faith- 
ful love." The essence of 
prayer, in fact, is this — an 
abiding consciousness of ab- 
solute dependence on God. This 
consciousness keeps the soul 
ever in connection with Him 
and turns the material uni- 
verse into a mirror, reflecting 
everywhere the invisible, an 
organ speaking out every- 
where the eternal. This is 
prayer, and in this we are 
commanded to be constant. 
" Pray without ceasing," 



It is suggested, — 

II. That THIS HABIT OF LIFB 
MAY BE OBSTRUCTED. " That 

your prayers be not hindered.' ' 
The current may be arrested, 
the life may be checked. How- 
can it be obstructed? By- 
living in an impure moral 
atmosphere. The man who 
goes into foul air gets hindered 
in his breathing and inter- 
rupted in the circulation of 
his life's blood. So the man 
who gets into the atmosphere 
of worldliness, fashion, sen- 
sual indulgences and vain 
amusements, will find that his 
current of devotion is ar- 
rested. 

Again : The man who takes 
into his system unwholesome 
food, will experience a check 
in the flow of his vitality; 
and so with the man who 
neglects food altogether. So 
in relation to the spiritual 
life. The man who takes in 
to him the mere trash of 
human genius, and not the 
word of God which is the 
breath of life, will soon ex- 
perience, not only the weaken- 
ing, but the quenching of 
spiritual vitality. As a phy- 
sician will advise his patient 
to avoid such food, that his 
circulation may not be em- 
barrassed, remove from that 
climate that his breathing 
may not be impeded, adopt 
that exercise and temperance 
that all the vital functions 
may be kept in healthful 
play, so Peter recommends 
a certain moral course of 
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conduct, that their " prayers 
be not hindered." 

III. That this obstruction 
is a calamity to be dreaded. 
" That your prayers be not hin- 
dered," which is as if Peter 
had said, will be a "terrible 
calamity." If your prayer 
is " hindered," then your in- 
tercourse with the spiritual 
world is interrupted and you 
get enshrouded, encased in 
materialism. " We may 
imagine" says a modern 
author, "an exile in a land 
far off, separated by wide 
oceans from his home, his 
birthright, and his relatives. 
If he by negligence or by 
mishap forego or long suspend 
all intercourse and corres- 
pondence with his distant 
friends, he will lose by degrees 
his fellow-feeling, his affi- 
nities, his sense of relation- 
ship with them ; and even 
if he were by some unex- 
pected chance suddenly res- 
tored to them, he might find 
himself a stranger amongst 
strangers, ignorant of their 
laws, their ways, their cus- 
toms, perhaps alienated from 
their sympathies, with no 
community of taste, impatient 
of their company, hankering 
after more congenial asso- 
ciates. Therefore it is that 
absence is ever prone to com- 
pensate and repair its losses 
by correspondence, mutual 
presents, affectionate mes- 
sages, flattering reminis- 
cences, and fond memorials ; 
and every occurrence of such 



intercourse re-enlivens the 
attachment of the exile 
towards the home which he 
is expecting to regain." Oh, 
if our prayers be " hindered," 
if our conscious dependence 
upon God be interrupted, we- 
get disconnected even from 
God Himself. It is only as 
the soul realises God that it 
gets life, and power, and 
growth, and happiness. It is 
only as the earth turns its 
face to the sun that it gets 
quickened into life and 
adorned with beauty ; and it is 
only as the soul is brought 
into conscious contact with 
God that it lives and grows 
and flourishes. 



Soul Liberty. 

" Where the spirit op the Lord 

IS, THERE IS LIBERTY." — 2 Cor. Hi. 

17. 

By the spirit of the Lord, 
we mean the spirit of Christ ; 
and by the spirit of Christ, 
is meant His moral temper. 
If any man have not this 
"spirit of Christ," this dis- 
position, he is none of His. 
Now, what is meant is, that 
the man who has this disposi- 
tion of Christ enjoys true 
liberty. 

I. He is FREE FROM THE 
J30NDAGE OF CEREMONIALISM. 

The more destitute a Church 
is of the spirit of religion, the 
more active it is in building 
up a system of Ritualism, and 
this Ritualism becomes the 
prison of souls. The soul 
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living in formula and rites, is 
a captive. Judaism became a 
great soul prison; and con- 
ventional Christianity is a 
dungeon also, only with a 
little more light and space. 
Now, the man who gets in- 
spired with the disposition of 
Christ, breaks away from the 
bondage of all religious verb- 
alities, theories, and cere- 
monies, and revels in the 
regions of infinite love. 

II. He is free from the 

TRAMMELS OF LEGALITY. The 

man who is controlled in his 
actions by prescriptive rule 
has the fetters on him. He 
who does a thing simply be- 
cause he is commanded to do 
it, moves, not as a free man, 
bat a slave. He is a machine, 
not an agent. Now, the man 
who has the "spirit of 
Christ," the disposition of 
Christ within him, is above 
law; Sinai lies like a 
smoking mole-hill at his feet. 
The right thing is done, not 
because it is commanded, but 
because it is admired, and 
because the Legislator is 
supremely loved. The author- 
ity which governs the soul, 
is not legislative but moral. 
The ruler is not regarded as 
a taskmaster or judge, but as 
a friend devoutly loved. 
" Ye are no longer servants," 
said Christ to His disciples, 
" Ye are my friends." 

III. He is free from su- 
perstitious fears. Fear is 
bondage; and some, through 
" fear of death," are all their 



lifetime "subject to bondage." 
Dread of trials is bondage, 
dread of death is bondage, 
dread of hell is bondage. 
What millions are held by 
crafty priests in the dungeon 
of superstitions fears ! The 
man who has the "spirit of 
Christ " within him, is free 
from such bondage. " Perfect 
love casteth out fear." Crafty 
priests, with their ecclesias- 
tical menaces, and vulgar 
preachers, with their horrid 
descriptions of future punish- 
ment and their heartless 
denunciations, may bring the 
base in spirit crouching in 
terror to their feet; but the 
Christ-loving man rises as 
superior to all as the orbs of 
heaven to the rolling thunders 
of this earth. The spirit of 
Christianity is not fear, but 
love, power, and a sound 
mind. 

Conclusion : Who will not 
seek this spirit ? This spirit 
is at once the guarantee and 
the inspiration of that liberty 
which no despot can touch, 
no time destroy — the "glori- 
ous liberty of the children of 
God." 



Life as it is, and Life as it 
might become. 

" And the men op the city said 
unto Elisha, Behold, I pray thee, 
the situation op this city is 
pleasant, as mt lord seeth i but 
the water is naught, and the 
obound barren. and he said, 
Bring me a new cruse, and put 
salt therein. and thet brought 
XT TO HIM. And hs went forth 
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UNTO THE SPBING OF THE WATERS, 
AND CAST THE SALT IN THESE, AND 

said, Thus saith the Lord, I have 

HEALED THESE WATERS ; THERE 
SHALL NOT BE FROM THENCE ANY 
MORE DEATH OR BARREN LAND. So 
THE WATERS WERE HEALED UNTO 
THIS DAT, ACCORDING TO THE SAYING 
OF ELISHA WHICH HE SPAKE. — 

2 Sings ii. 19-22. 

"This chapter presents to us 
two of the most remarkable 
men that ever appeared on 
the stage of human life, the 
brightest stars in the firma- 
ment of the race — Elijah and 
Elisha. The former is borne 
to heaven by a whirlwind, 
and on the latter his mantle 
falls. When one great man 
departs, Heaven prepares an- 
other to step into his place 
and to carry on the work. 
Joshua succeeded Moses, 
Solomon David, Jeremiah 
Isaiah, and Elisha succeeds 
Elijah. The recognition of 
Elisha' s prophetical office by 
the sons of the prophets was 
obtained by two circum- 
stances — his miraculous pas- 
sage across the Jordan, and 
the great miracle he per- 
formed in Jericho. This 
is the circumstance referred 
to in the passage — he heals 
the bitter water by casting 
Bait into it. This deed of 
supernatural power convinced 
the sons of the prophets that 
Elisha stood among them, 
fully equipped with the spirit 
that dwelt in Elijah. 

These verses suggest to us 
the two great elements in life, 
the pleasant and the painful; 



and they are presented here 
as associated and as sepa- 
rated. 

Here we have a picture of — 

I. Life as n is. That is, 
with the pleasant and the 
painful associated. The men 
of Jericho told the pro- 
phet that the " city " was 
" pleasant:" There was much 
in the old masonry to interest 
them, and much in the scenery 
around to command their 
admiration. But in connec- 
tion with the pleasant there 
was the disagreeable. "The 
water is naught, and the 
ground barren. ,, Now, this 
is a picture of every man's 
life. 

First: It is so materially. 
How much we have in this 
material world that is pleasant 
to our senses and healthful 
and strengthening to our 
bodies ; but amidst all there 
is the painful. There are 
malarial swamps, pestilential 
winds, roaring earthquakes, 
and poisonous minerals and 
plants, etc., etc. 

Secondly : It is so intellec- 
tually. There is much in the 
region of intellect that is 
pleasant — bubbling springs of 
thought, tempting regions of 
inquiry, bright visions and 
hypotheses bespangling the 
heavens. But with all this 
there is much that is painful 
— dense clouds of ignorance 
hanging over the scene, 
hideous doubts howling in 
the ear, terrific chasms yawn- 
ing at the feet. 
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Thirdly: It is so socially. 
How much in social life is 
pleasant — the friendly grasps, 
the beaming countenances, 
the affectionate greetings, the 
sweet amenities of those with 
whom we meet and mingle. 
How pleasant ! The flow and 
re-flow of social love is a 
delectable enjoyment ; but 
with all this there is much 
that is painful — social unchas- 
tities, hypocrisies, frauds, 
insolences, sycophancies, are 
most distracting and distress- 
ing. 

Fourthly: It is so relig- 
iously. In that sphere of 
spirit life which embraces all 
other spheres, and gives an 
eternal significance to all else, 
viz. the religious, where the 
idea of God fills the horizon, 
there is the infinitely pleasant. 
When the soul loves the 
Supremely Good supremely, 
and looks at the universe 
through Him, then it is in 
Paradise. But in this won- 
derful region how much of 
the painful do we experience, 
what temptation to doubt, 
what infidelity and blasphemy 
often assail us, and bring 
over us the horror of a "great 
darkness." 

Here we have a picture of — 

II. Life as it might become. 
The painful and the pleasant 
separated. Elisha here sepa- 
rates the painful from the 
pleasant. Two remarks here. 

First : The separation 
was a happy one. He did 
not take away the pleasant 



from the painful, but the 
painful from the pleasant. 
All that was pleasant in the 
city remained; all that was 
painful and pernicious in the 
waters he removed. In the 
case of all there will come a 
separation of the painful from 
the pleasant. In some cases 
the separation will be any- 
thing but happy ; all the 
pleasant will be removed, and 
nothing but the miserable 
left. It is the interest and 
the duty of every man to seek 
such a separation as shall 
secure for him the pleasant 
and the pleasant only. 

Secondly: The separation 
was a supernatural one. 
"And he said, Bring me a 
new cruse, and put salt there- 
in. And they brought it to 
him. And he went forth 
unto the spring of the waters, 
and cast the salt in there, and 
said, Thus saith the Lord, I 
have healed these waters; 
there shall not be from thence 
any more death or barren 
land. So the waters were 
healed unto this day, accord- 
ing to the saying of Elisha 
which he spake. " No sooner, 
it would seem, did he cast the 
salt into the reservoir, than 
the diseased impurities were 
removed, and the waters be- 
came fresh, wholesome, and 
sparkling. 

The Gospel is the true 
"cruse"forseparatingthepain- 
ful from the pleasant in the 
experience of human life. It is 
the "salt" that will make all 
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the streams of human thought 
and feeling clear as crystal 
and refreshing as the draughts 
. of Paradise. 

Conclusion: Thank God 
for the pleasant in your life. 
Seek earnestly that Gospel 
cruse whose salt alone can 
rid your life of all that is 
deleterious and distressing. 



Balancings in Life. 

"I AM THIS DAY WEAK, THOUGH 
ANOINTED KING." — 2 SaiH. iti. 39. 

A stormy period of David's 
life was just ending. Saul 
and Jonathan were both dead. 
There appeared to be nothing 
to hinder David's quiet acces- 
sion to the throne. Abner, a 
powerful general, presented 
the only difficulty, in that he 
had espoused the cause of 
Ishbosheth, the supposed le- 
gitimate heir to the throne. 
Probably Abner would have 
been on the side of David but 
for a strong jealousy existing 
between himself and David's 
leading general. Joab hated 
Abner because he had slain a 
brother of his. He sought 
opportunity to be revenged. 

As Abner was but lightly 
attached to the cause of Ish- 
bosheth he was easily led by 
some foolish words of the one 
he had defended to forsake 
his service and enter that of 
David. He went and offered 
to win over the as-yet-dis- 
affected tribes to him. David 
was glad. He sent Abner 
away in peace and great 



favour. Joab came into the 
city, and found out what had 
been done. He was angry, 
sent for Abner, met him in 
the gate at Hebron, and smote 
him under the fifth rib. David 
was intensely pained when he 
heard of this circumstance, 
not only because of the dis- 
advantage wrought towards 
himself, but because he very 
much esteemed Abner. Mu- 
tual respect had been the 
outcome of mutual resistance. 
He followed Abner to the 
grave, and made over him a 
funeral oration. To his ser- 
vants he uttered in bitterness 
the words of the text. "I 
am weak this day, though 
anointed king." Had Abner 
lived, he would have had 
some one to balance the over- 
weening influence of Joab 
and his family ; but as he is 
dead, David utters the words 
which hint at something con- 
cerning the balancings in life. 

I. Some disappointment is 
sure to follow upon the attain- 
ment of our hopes and to inter- 
mingle with our joys. 

Men struggle for riches all 
life long, and when they have 
gained them, oft have no 
power of enjoyment left. The 
argosy of food is just coming 
into port, but somehow is 
caught by the tide, driven 
behind the pier, and wrecked 
on the rugged rocks outside. 
The topmost step of the 
throne is reached, the sceptre 
grasped, the crown placed on 
the head, when the thorn is 
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felt pressing into the tender 
brow and the paean of joy is 
toned by the minor note of 
sorrow. 

This is not the invariable 
experience, bnt general. One 
might say that the exceptions 
establish the rule. 

II. These balancings in life 
are intended by the Author of 
all Life. God has not pro- 
mised that ease shall always 
follow on effort, nor full peace 
come immediately a yictory is 
won. 

It is of the Divine appoint- 
ment, that those who have 
wealth, powers, or high 
position shall often have also 
strong jealousies, bitter annoy- 
ances, severe domestic trou- 
bles, great losses, unfulfilled 
expectations, and harsh regrets 
over unrealized ideas. The 
lady who sits in silks and lolls 
in luxury in her carriage, may 
have the anguish of unrequited 
affection, of having wasted 
life's richest jewel, love, on a 
heart as worthless as withered 
leaves and dry as summer's 
dust. 

That man of genteel manners 
and calm exterior has a very 
Vesuvius in his breast. You 
see not the throes that disturb 
his soul. 

So poverty and weakness, 
sickness and solitude, as well 
as strength and riches, have 
their balancings. Power can 
grow out of privation, and 
strength out of suffering, 
while ennui may be the off- 
spring of pleasurable ease and 



satiety of constant satisfaction. 
All happiness has its alloy 
and all sorrow its surcease. 
This is by Divine arrangement. 

These thoughts should teach 
us, — (1) To find all our joy 
and strength in God. (2) To 
be thankful for any balanc- 
ings that may develop being 1 
and life. (3) To see to it 
that we so live that no painful 
counterbalancing may follow 
upon this life in the future; 
to be careful lest the very 
greatness of the glory and 
richness of the reward should 
only make us feel how meagre 
was our earth-life and unpar- 
donable our spiritual coldness. 
(4) That we should never 
let despondency seize us, 
remembering these balancings 
in life. (5) Many are weak 
and know it not. They are 
anointed heirs of God, kings 
and priests, but through sin 
they are weak every day. 
David knew what he had lost 
when Abner, was taken ; but 
many so live that they ignore 
the loss they suffer by their 
wilful ignorance of Christ, 
through whom alone any can 
be really strong and kingly in 
spirit. 

Frederick Hastings. 

We$ton~swper-Mare. 

Notes on the Apostles' 
Creed.— 1. «• I believe." 
11 1 believe." — John xi. 27. 
The "Apostles' Creed" is 
notable among all creeds and 
valuable above all others be- 
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cause it is scriptural, compre- 
hensive, a statement of facts, 
and free from anathema. 
Probably it was not the 
Apostles' production, but it 
is apostolic in spirit and 
method. Like Martha's words, 
it is "a great confession of 
faith." And it illustrates for 
us such four great truths as 
the following : — 

I. Christian Belief is a 
Belief in Facts. So Martha 
took refnge in her mourning 
and mystery in a great fact, 
thai of Christ's work. Our 
holy religion rests not on 
theoriag, speculations, or even 
explanations, but on facts. 
Hence, for example, the 
Apostles preached " Christ 
and the Resurrection." The 
facts all centre in one Person, 
the Man Christ Jesus. So 
that Christ is Christianity; 
and we preach not, nor be- 
lieve in any "12," however 
gorgeous, antique, profound, 
elaborate, and philosophical, 
but simply and sublimely " in 
Him." 

II. Christian Belief is an 
individual Belief in Facts. 
Jesus Christ teaches the right 



use of the prononn " I." He 
destroys all the limitations of 
selfishness, and yet invests it 
with dignity and solemnity. 
In belief "every man must 
bear his own burden." The 
censor and bigot may content 
himself with, " they believe ; " 
the sentimentalist and cere- 
monialist with, " we believe ; " 
the Christian feels, " I be- 
lieve." 

III. Christian Belief is an 
intelligent Belief in Facts. 
It is not a superstition. By 
true methods of induction, by 
right exercise of his moral as 
well as his merely intellectual 
nature he seeks to "prove all 
things." Then he can " hold 
fast what is good." 

IV. Christian Belief is a 
practical Belief in Facts. 
The philosopher rightly says, 
"Belief is essentially related 
to action," and again, " pre- 
paredness to act is the unmis- 
takable criterion of belief." 
It is so in commerce, science; 
travel, friendship. It is so in 
religion. Christian belief 
"shows" faith by "works." 

Ueijah R. Thomas. 
Bristol. 



The Conclusive Pboop. — There is one kind of evidence which is per- 
petually fresh, needing no knowledge of history, no critical apparatus, 
no philosophy. It is Christ's self-revelation contained in the four Gos- 
pels. Never mind how those Gospels came into your hands : never mind 
now what claim they have to inspiration. Bead them, that will suffice. 
Bead them as you might if an utterly unknown stranger had placed the 
volume in your hands, and left it without saying a word about it. You 
will find the portrait of One called Jesus Christ. Study that portrait, 
and say honestly whether it could possibly have been invented ; and then 
further, say honestly whether it is possible that such a One could deceive 
or be deceived in any claim that He put forth ; and read His words care- 
fully, and answer the following question. Whom did He claim to be ? 

Canon Nobbis, of Bristol. 
e 2 
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If the Bible as a whole is inspired, it is of vast importance that all its Divine ideas 
should be brought to bear upon the living world of men. Though the pulpit is the 
organ Divinely intended for this work, it has been doing it hitherto in a miserably 
partial and restricted method. It selects isolated passages, and leaves whole chapters 
and books for the most part untouched. Its conduct to the Minor Prophets may be 
taken as a case in point. How seldom are they resorted to for texts ! and yet they 
abound with splendid passages throbbing with Divine ideas. It is our purpose to go 
through this section of the Holy Word ; selecting, however, only such verses in each 
chapter and book as seem the most suggestive of truths of the most vital interest 
and universal application. 

Mioah calls himself a Morasthite because he was a native of Morshethgath, a 
timall town of Judea. He prophesied in the days of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, x 
Kings of Judah, and his prophetic mission commenced soon after that of Isaiah. 
He Was contemporary with him as well as with Hosea and Amos. His prophecies 
were directed to Samaria, the capital city of Israel, also to Jerusalem. Hence we 
find denunciations against Samaria mingled with prophecies concerning Judah and 
Jerusalem. One of his predictions, it seems, saved the life of Jeremiah, who would 
have been put to death for foretelling the destruction of the Temple, had not Micah 
foretold the same thing one hundred years before. 

The book is commonly distributed into three sections : ohaps. i. and ii., chaps, iii. 
to v., chaps, vi. and vii. Each of these opens with a summons to hear God's mes- 
sage, and then proceeds with expostulations and threatenings, which are succeeded 
by glorious promises. 

His style is bold, fiery, and abrupt, and has not a little of the poetic grandeur of 
Isaiah. His sudden transitions from one subject to another often make his writings 
difficult to decipher. 



MIOAH. 



No. OOXLII. 



Man in the Moral Court of 
History. 

"Hear ye now what the Lord 
saith; Abise, contend thou be- 
fore THE MOUNTAINS, AND LET THE 

hills hear thy voice. hear ye, 
o mountains, the lord's con- 
troversy, and ye strong found- 
ations of the earth: for the 
Lord hath a controversy with 
His people, and He will plead 
with Israel. O my people, what 

HAVE I DONE UNTO THEE ? AND 
WHEREIN HAVE I WEARIED THEE? 
TESTIFY AGAINST ME. FOR I 

BROUGHT THEE UP OUT OF THE 

land of Egypt, and redeemed 
thee out of the house of ser- 
vants j and i sent before thee 
Moses, Aaron, and Miriam. my 

PEOPLE, REMEMBER NOW WHAT Ba- 
LAK KING OF MOAB CONSULTED, 

and what Balaam the son of 



Beor answered him from Shittim 
unto Gilgal; that ye may know 
the righteousness of the lord." 
— Micah vi. 1-5. 

There are three things hero 
very striking, and deserving 
our solemn attention. 
I. Here is a call on man to 

GIVE AUDIENCE TO ALMIGHTY 

God. " Hear ye now what the 
Lord saith." These are the 
words of the prophet who 
speaks in the name of Jehovah, 
and on His behalf. Snch an 
audience as this is, — 

First: Natural. What is 
more natural than for the child 
to hang on the lips and attend 
to the words of his parent? 
How much more natural for 
the finite intelligence to open 
its ears to the words of the In- 
finite ! It is more natural for 
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the human soul to look up lis- 
teningly to the great Father 
Spirit, and to receive commu- 
nication from Him,, than for 
the earth to thirst for the sun- 
beam and the shower. The 
human soul is made for it. 

Such an audience as this 
is,— 

Secondly: Bvndmg. Of all 
duties, it is the most primary 
and imperative. The great 
command of God to all is, 
" Hearken diligently to me ; 
hear, and your souls shall live." 
The conscience of every man 
tells him that his great duty 
is to hear God in all the ope- 
rations of nature, in all the 
events of life, in all the teach- 
ings of the Bible, in all the 
monitions of the soul. God 
is always speaking to man. 
Would that the human ear was 
ever open to His voice ! 

Such an audience as this 
is,— m 

Thirdly: Indispensable. It 
is only as men hear, interpret, 
digest, appropriate, incarnate 
God's word, that they can rise 
to a true, noble, and happy 
life. "Hear ye now," then, 
" what the Lord saith." " Now." 
In the scenes of retribution 
whither you are hastening, you 
will be bound to hear His voice 
whether you will or no. There 
is another thing deserving our 
solemn attention, — 

II. Here is a summons to in- 
animate NATURE TO HEAR THE 
CONTROVERSY BETWEEN GoD AND 

man. "Arise, contend thou 
before the mountains, and let 
the hills hear thy voice. Hear 
ye, O mountains, the Lord's 
controversy, and ye strong 
foundations of the earth: for 
the Lord hath a controversy 
with His people, and He will 



plead with Israel." " It is not 
unusual," says an eminent 
Biblical scholar, "with the 
prophets to make appeals res- 
pecting the enormity of human 
guilt to the inanimate part of 
creation, as if it were impos- 
sible for it not to inspire them 
with life, and call them forth 
as intelligent witnesses of what 
had taken place in their pre- 
sence. (See Deut. xxxii. 1 ; 
Isa. i. 2; Jer. ii. 12, 18.) By 
a similar personification the 
mountains and durable founda- 
tions of the earth are here sum- 
moned to appear in the court 
of heaven. .Jehovah, however, 
instead of bringing forward 
the charge, abdicates, as it 
were, His right, and leaves it 
to the guilty party to state the 
case. In the appeal to lofty 
and ever-during mountains, 
in which the puny affairs of 
man could excite no prejudice, 
and which might therefore be 
regarded as quite impartial 
judges, there is something in- 
expressibly sublime." The ap- 
peal to inanimate nature, — 

First : Indicates the earnest- 
ness of the prophet He would 
seem to speak with such vehe- 
ment earnestness as if he would 
wake the dead mountains and 
hills to hear his voice, and 
shake the very "foundations 
of the earth" with his thunders. 
He would cry aloud and spare 
not. Every minister should 
be earnest. " Passion is rea- 
son " here. The appeal to in- 
animate nature here, — 

Secondly : Suggests the 
stupidity of the people. Perhaps 
the prophet meant to compare 
them to the dead hills and 
mountains. As firmly settled in 
sin were they as the mountains, 
as hard in heart as the rocks. 
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The appeal to inanimate na- 
ture, — 

Thirdly. Hints the univer- 
sality of his theme. His mission 
had no limitation; his doctrine 
was no secret, it was as open 
and free as nature. There is 
another thing deserving our 
solemn attention, — 

HE. Here is a challenge 

TO MAN TO PINT) FAULT WITH 

Divine dealings. " O my 
people, what have I done tinto 
thee? and wherein have I 
wearied thee ? Testify against 
me." His challenge, — 

First: Implies that they 
could bring nothing against 
Him. " What have I done un- 
to thee?" Which means, I 
have done nothing. I have not 
treated vou with injustice, I 
have laid on you no burdens, I 
dare you to charge me with any 
act unrighteous or unkind. 
What fault has the sinner to 
find with GodP His chal- 
lenge- 
Secondly: Declares that He 
had done everything for them. 
He here reminds them of 

S) His delivering them from 
gyptian bondage. "I brought 
thee up out of the land of 
Egypt, and redeemed thee out 
of the house of servants." He 
reminds them of (2) What He 
did for them on the way to 
Canaan. "I sent before thee 
Moses, Aaron, and Miriam." 
Moses the lawgiver, Aaron the 
priest, and Miriam the pro- 
phetess. He reminds them of 
(3) What He did for them in 
Canaan. " O my people, re- 
member now what Balak, king 
of Moab, consulted," etc. He 
not only furnished them with 
inspired teachers, but counter- 
acted the designs of false ones, 
as in the case of Balaam, who 



was engaged by Balak to curse 
them, but was inspired by 
Heaven to bless them. If the 
Israelites could find no fault 
with God, and if He did so 
much for them, how stand we 
here in this country and in 
this age under the full light of 
the Gospel dispensation? What 
more could He have done for 
us than He has P etc. 

Conclusion. — Sinner, yon 
are in the great moral court of 
the universe, you are arraigned 
before your Judge, you are 
commanded to listen to His 
voice. Inanimate nature around 
is a witness against you in 
this court; the very timbers of 
the wall will cry out against 
you. You are commanded to 
give a full explanation of your 
conduct. If you have any 
fault to find with the Almighty, 
bring it out. If you have not, 
ponder until your heart breaks 
into penitence and gratitude at 
the memory of His wonderful 
mercies to you. 



No. CCXLIII. 
Fellowship with God. 

"Wherewith shall I come 
before the lobd, and bow myself 
befobe the high god ? shall i 
come befobe hlm with burnt 
offerings* with calves of a year 
old ? Will the Lord be pleased 
with thousands of bams, ob with 
ten thousands of biters of oil? 
shall i give my fibstbobn fob my 
transgression, the fruit of my 

BODY FOB THE SIN OF MY SOUL ? Hb 

hath showed thee, man, what is 
good; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love mercy, and to walk 

HUMBLY WITH THY GOD ? " — Micah 

vi. 6-8. 

We raise from these words 

three general observations, — 
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I. That a loving fellowship 

WITH THE GREAT GOD IS THE 
ONE URGENT NEED OP HUMANITY. 

" Wherewith shall I come before 
the Lord P " The language is 
that of a soul convinced of its 
sin, and roused to a sense of 
the importance of friendship 
with the Almighty. " Where- 
with shall I come P " Come I 
must; I feel that distance from 
Him is my great sin and misery. 

First : Loving fellowship with 
the great God is essential to the 
happiness of moral intelligences. 
Beason suggests this. All souls 
are the offspring of God; and 
where can children find happi- 
ness but, in the friendship, the 
intercourse, and the presence of 
their loving Father P Conscience 
indicates this. Deep in the 
moral souls of all men is the 
yearning for intercourse with 
the Infinite. The hearts of all 
'• cry out for the living God." 
The Bible teaches this. What 
mean such utterances as these : 
" Come now, let us reason to- 
gether," "BetumtotheLord," 
" Come unto Me," etc. P Not 
more impossible is it for a 
planet to shine when cut off 
from the sun, a river to flow 
when cut off from the fountain, 
a branch to grow when severed 
from the root, than for a soul 
to be happy apart from God. 
" In Thy presence is fulness of 
joy." 

Secondly : Man, in his unre- 
generate state, is estranged and 
far away from God. He is 
represented as a lost sheep 
wandering in the wilderness 
away from the fold, as the 
prodigal son, remote from his 
father's house and in a far 
country. How far is the hu- 
man soul, in its unregenerate 
state, from God P How far is 



selfishness from benevolence, 
error from truth, pollution from 
holiness, wrong from right P 
The moral space or gulf is im- 
measurable. 

Another remark which we 
raise from this passage is, — 

II. That sacrifices the most 

COSTLY ARE UTTERLY INSUFFICI- 
ENT TO SECURE THIS FELLOWSHIP. 

" Shall I come before Him with 
burnt offerings, with calves of 
a year oldP" Such offerings 
were presented under the law 
(Lev. i.). "Will the Lord be 
pleased with thousands of rams, 
or with ten thousands of rivers 
of oil P " This also was enjoined 
in Leviticus. Oil was to be 
poured on the meat offering. 
" Shall I give my firstborn for 
my transgression, the fruit of 
my body for the sin of my 
soul P " The Jews offered many 
human sacrifices in the valley 
of Hinnom. They caused their 
children to pass through the 
fire in honour of Moloch. The 
idea is, Are there any sacrifices 
I can make, however costly and 
however painful, in order to 
commend me to the favour and 
friendship of Almighty GodP 
The interrogatory implies a 
negative — No. Offer the cattle 
upon a thousand hills ; can they 
be a satisfaction for sin P Can 
they commend you to Infinite 
Love? All are His. How 
men came at first to suppose 
that such sacrifices could be 
acceptable to God, is one of the 
greatest enigmas in human 
history. " Though a man give 
his body to be burned, without 
charity he is nothing." Two 
things are here presented, — 

First : The great cry of a sin- 
convicted soul is for God, No 
sooner is conviction for sin 
struok into the human soul! 
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than it turns itself away at 
once from the world to God. 
I want God; I have lost Him; 
God I must have; oh that I 
knew where I might find Him! 
Secondly : Worldly possessions, 
in the estimation of a sin- con- 
victed soul, are comparatively 
worthless. He is prepared to 
makeany sacrifices. Holocausts, 
thousands of rams, ten thou- 
sands of rivers of oil, what are 
they P Nothing in comparison 
with the interests of the soul. 
" What shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world," etc. 
It feels this when convicted of 
sin. 

Another remark which we 
raise from this passage is, — 

III. That moral excellence 

IS THE ONE METHOD BY WHICH 
THIS FELLOWSHIP CAN BE OB- 
TAINED. "He hath showed thee, 
O man [Heb., "Adam," the whole 
race, Jew and Gentile alike], 
what is good; and what doth 
the Lord require of thee, but to 
do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy 
God ? M This moral excellence 
consists of two parts, social 
and religious. 

First : That which refers to 
man. (1) "Do justly." "What- 
soever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so 
to them." "Render to all men 
their due." (2) " Love mercy." 
Mere justice is not enough, there 
must be tender commiseration 
for the suffering ; the poor and 
the distressed must be remem- 
bered. Mercy must not only be 
shown, but loved. To help the 
needy must be delight. 

Secondly : That which refers 
to God. "Walk humbly with 
thy God." Walking with God 
implies consciousness of the 
Divine Presence, harmony with 



the Divine Will, progress in 
Divine excellence. 

This is moral excellence — the 
moral excellence that God has 
revealed to all men, Jew and 
Gentile, the entire race, and 
that He requires from all ; and 
that is the condition of fellow- 
ship with Him. How is this 
moral excellence to be attained ? 
it may be asked. Philosophi- 
cally, I know but of one way — 
faith in Him who is the revela- 
tion, the incarnation, the ex- 
ample of all moral excellence — 
Jesus Christ. 

Conclusion : Learn from this 
what religion is, how trans- 
cendent. It is the soul going 
away from sin and the world to 
God. Not merely to temples, 
theologies, ceremonies, but to 
God; and to Him, not through 
intellectual systems or cere- 
monial observances, but through 
a true life, both in relation to 
man and God. 



No. CCXLIY. 

God's Voice to Cities. 

" The Lord's voice crieth unto 
the city, and the man of wisdom 

SHALL SEE THY NAME I HEAR YE THE 
ROD, AND WHO HATH APPOINTED IT." 

— Micah vi. 9. 

We raise three remarks from 

this verse, — 

I. That God has a " voice " to 
cities. "The Lord's voice crieth 
unto the city." The city meant 
here is Jerusalem. He speaks 
to a city (1) Through its com- 
merce. The failures that follow 
fraud, indolence, chicanery. (2) 
Through its mortality. The 
funeral processions that darken 
the streets, the cemeteries that 
lie within and around. (3) 
Through its churches. The 
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sermons that are preached, the 
agents that are employed to 
enlighten the ignorant, to com- 
fort the distressed, reclaim the 
lost. Heavenly wisdom " stand- 
eth at the corner of the streets, 
she crieth aloud," etc. 

Another remark in the pas- 
sage is, — 

II. The wise in cities recog- 
nise the voice. "The man of 
wisdom shall see Thy name." 
" And wisdom has Thy name in 
its eye."—Delitzsch. "And he 
who is wise will regard Thy 
name." — Henderson. The idea 
seems to be this, that the wise 
man will recognise God's voice. 
Job says, " God speaks once, 
yea twice, and they perceive it 
not." The crowds that populate 
cities are deaf to the Divine 
"voice." The din of passion, 
the hum of commerce, the 
chimes of animal pleasures, 
drown the voice of God. But 
the wise man has his soul ever 
in a listening attitude. Like 
ytmng Samuel, he says, " Speak, 
Lord, for Thy servant heareth." 
Abraham heard the voice of 
God concerning Sodom, Daniel 
concerning Babylon, Jonah con- 
cerning Nineveh, Jeremiah con- 
cerning Jerusalem. " I will 
hear what the Lord God will 
say," this is the language of 
wise men. 

We raise another remark 
from this passage, — 

III. The judgment op cities 



is in that voice. " Hear ye the 
rod, and who hath appointed 
it." The rod is the symbol of 
judgment. " O Assyria, the 
rod of my anger, the staff in 
my hand is my indignation." 

First : God warns cities. (1) 
He warns them of ultimate 
temporal ruin. All cities must 
go— go with Nineveh, Greece, 
Babylon, Rome, Jerusalem. 
London, Paris, Petersburg, 
New York, etc., all must go 
as these have gone. It is only 
a question of time. (2) ife 
warns them of spiritual danger. 
"The soul that sinneth, it shall 
die." This is His voice to every 
citizen. • Here is the " rod " 
—the warning — over all cities. 

Secondly: Sis warning should 
he attended to. "Hear ye the 
rod." The only way to escape, 
is attention. Hear it and nee 
for refuge ; hear it and thunder 
it abroad to alarm the careless ; 
hear it before it is too late. 
"Oh that thou hadst attended 
to the things that belonged to 
thy peace in thy day : but now 
are they hid from thine eyes." 

" Heaven gives the needful, but 

neglected, call. 
What day, what hour, but knocks 

at human hearts, 
To wake the soul to sense of 

future scenes ? 
Deaths stand, like Mercuries, in 

every way ; 
And kindly point us to our 

journey's end." — Young. 



" Gold will make black white ; 
Wrong right : base noble : old young : coward valiant : 
Pluck stout men's pillows from below their heads. 
This yellow slave 

Will knit and break religions : bless the accurst : 
Make the hoar leprosy adored : place thieves 
And give them title, knee, and approbation, 
With senators on the bench." Shakspeare. 
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ANCIENT MYTHS: THEIR MORAL MEANINGS. 

Books of Reference: Max Mailer's "Lectures on Comparative Mythology.;; 
Hardy's " Manual of Buddhism." Pritchard's " Analysis of Egyptian Mythology.^ 
Coxe's "Mythology of the Aryan Nations." Coxe's "Tales of Ancient Greece. 
Gladstone's " Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age." Farrar's - Critical History 
of Free Thought." Keary's " Heroes of Asgard." Canon Kingsley's " Sermons. 
Ruskin's "Queen of the Air." Sir T. Malory's "Morte d' Arthur." "Bacons 
Essays." " Murray's Manual of Mythology." 

" Shall we sneer and laugh at all these dreams as mere follies of the heathen ? If 
we do so, we shall not show the spirit of God or the mind of Christ, nor shall we 
show our knowledge of the Bible. —Canon Kingsley. 



No. VII. 

Perseus: The Claims and 
Rewards of Piety. 

This Greek hero was said to 
have been sent by the goddess 
Athene to the far East, to de- 
capitate the Gorgon Medusa, a 
dire and life-destroying monster. 
Her face was that of a beautiful 
woman, but her brows were knit 
with everlasting pain, and her 
lips were thin and bitter like a 
snake's ; instead of hair, vipers 
wreathed about her temples 
and shot out their forked 
tongues, while round her head 
were folded eagle's wings, and 
upon her bosom were claws of 
brass. Her eyes, whether living 
or dead, turned to stone all who 
gazed on her. Perseus, pre- 
paring to obey Athene and to 
bring back the head of this 
monster for her shield, is 
equipped by three of the gods 
for his heroic mission. Hermes 
gives his own winged sandals 
and his own resistless sword ; 
Pluto gives his helmet — the hat 
of darkness, that renders its 
wearer invisible; and Athene 
herself gives her brightly bur- 
nished shield. Thus prepared, 
be goes valiantly and rapidly 



forth. Pursuing the journey 
that Athene had mapped for 
him, he comes to a land name- 
less and unshapen. There he 
sees the three Grraiai, or Grey 
Sisters, who had amongst them 
but one eye and one tooth. Of 
them he has to inquire the way, 
and compels their help by steal- 
ing their eye, which he only re- 
stores when they direct him 
rightly. Without further stop 
he flies swiftly away to Medusa, 
and finds her sleeping. Not 
daring to gaze on her directly, 
he watches her reflection in his 
burnished shield, that was given 
him as a mirror as well as a 

Erotection; and then, striking 
oldly one blow with the drawn 
sword, all is done. Her fonl 
sisters spring yelling after 
him. Easily escaping on his 
swift sandals, on his journey he 
benevolently turns Atlas into 
stone, to deliver him from weari- 
ness. Then swept, as it seemed, 
far out of his course, he finds 
chained under a rock by the 
Mediterranean the matchlessly 
beautiful Andromeda, the 
daughter of the king and queen 
of Joppa, who had been devoted 
by them as a victim to the sea- 
gods. He frees her from her 
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dreadful doom, wins her love, 
and marries her. Canon Kings- 
ley thns utters for Perseus 
what he may have felt in find- 
ing, unsought and unexpected, 
such a trophy. 

11 Ah, well spoke she, the wise one, 

the grey-eyed Pallas Athene, 
Known to immortals alone are 

the prizes which lie for the 

heroes, 
Beady prepared at their feet ; for 

requiring a little, the rulers 
Pay back the loan tenfold to the 

man who, careless of plea- 
sure, 
Thirsting for honour and toils, 

fares forth on a perilous 

errand, 
tied by the guiding of gods, and 

strong in the strength of 

immortals. 
Thus have they led me to thee. 

From afar unknowing I 

marked thee, 
Shining a snow-white cross on 

the dark green walls of a 

sea-cliff." 

This fable seems naturally to 
illustrate certain great truths 
about the Claims and Eewards 
of Piety. 

I. The Claims op Piett. All 
Perseus did and suffered was in 
devotion to what, in dream and 
subsequent directions, the god- 
dess enjoined. Thus his mis- 
sion was clearly the work of 
piety. And the story of it 
show us concerning the claims 
of Piety— (1) They are often 
sternly difficult His journey, 
his conflict with the Gorgon, 
and afterwards with the sea 
monster, called out all the 
energy of an intrepid hero. So 
pietjr has to •• resist unto blood, 
striving against sin;" has to 
" wrestle with principalities and 
powers ;" has for its sometimes 
fascinating, yet actually horrible 



enemies, the world, the flesh, 
and the devil. Its claims (2) 
Necessitate implicit obedience, 
Perseus might not swerve a 
hair's breadth from the detailed 
and minute directions about 
sandals and sword, helmet and 
shield, inquiry, journey, and 
encounter. Nor may the pious 
man. "He that iB faithful in 
the least, is faithful in the 
greatest." " Because thou hast 
been faithful over a few things 
I will make thee ruler over 
many." But the claims (3) Are 
(accompanied by Divine provi- 
sions of help. The three gods 
furnished all that the Argive 
adventurer wanted in order to 
achieve his work, at least all 
that was not in himself. And 
Piety does not go on the war- 
fare at its own charges. The 
source of our responsibility is 
also the source of our strength. 
He who says, " Go," says, " Lo 
I am with you alway." It is 
with us as with Perseus, in 
that First: We have Divine 
suggestion and Divine guid- 
ance. Second: We are Di- 
vinely equipped for special 
emergencies. 

II. The Eewards op Piety. 
Whilst the highest and truest 
teaching shows us that in the 
doing of right itself there is 
true blessedness, we perhaps 
scarcely discover that in this 
story. But other and equally 
true teaching is illustrated here 
about the fiewards of Piety. 
(1) They may be found in the 
success of the work. For this 
far-travelled Greek to hold in 
his hand »the ghastly head of 
the hated and hateful Gorgon, 
was surely recompense enough. 
And for piety to have won any 
victory, is unutterable reward. 
A child taught, a drunkard 
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reclaimed, a slave freed, a soul 
saved ; these are triumphs that 
flash with sacred joy and fill 
with thanksgiving. But (2) 
They may also be unsought and 
unexpected. It was the lot of 
Perseus, not merely to slay 
Medusa, but to marry Andro- 
meda. And so it often is in all 
true life. The seeker for truth 
finds far more than he sought ; 
the toiler for others discovers 
blessedness to his own spirit, of 
which he never dreamed. Do 
the right, and the rewards will 
often come from sources whence 
you never looked for them, will 
be bright surprises of Divine 
revealing. Seeking an ideal 
wife, Perseus might have 
wandered the earth and tra- 



versed the seas in vain. But 
doing his duty in the slaying 
of the Gorgon, he is rewarded 
with the unsung beauty and 
untold love of Andromeda. 
So our joys are constantly the 
flowers we find in the path of 
duty. Seek your life; you will 
lose it. Lose it for Christ's 
sake, and you shall find it. 
Selfishly resolve on attaining 
heaven as a destiny, and you 
will miss it. Be Christly on 
earth as a duty, and you will 
ensure the destiny of a present 
and a future heaven, such as 
eye has not seen, nor ear heard 
of, nor man's heart conceived. 
Ubjjah B. Thomas. 
Bristol. 



ORIGINAL SIMILITUDES. 



A Pure Heart. 
A pure heart is a heart where 
Divine love, like a celestial fire, 
flames on, burning up all that 
is sensual and false, illuminat- 
ing every chamber of the soul, 
and making God visible in its 
beams. The atmosphere around 
these hearts must be cleared of 
all the mists and fogs of evil, if 
we would see the Eternal Sun 
in His glory. The moral mir- 
ror of the soul must be bur- 
nished well before it can re- 
flect the glorious image of its 
God. "Without holiness no 
man shall see the Lord." 



Godly Sorrow. 
This " sorrow, which worketh 
repentance to salvation not to 
be repented of," is truly a 
" blessed " sorrow. Though 
painful, it is only the Great 



Physician probing the moral 
wound before He applies the 
" sovereign balm ; " it is but 
the passing tempest, whose 
frowning fury is clearing the 
air, watering the earth, making 
bright the sky, and unveiling 
in fairer beauties the face of 
the world. 

Mercy, 

Mercy is a modification of be- 
nevolence; it is benevolence 
called out in a certain direction 
and feeling for a certain class, 
and that class the suffering. 
Mercy is benevolence com- 
miserating the sufferer. Nature, 
in her ten thousand modes, 
expresses God's benevolence. 
Christ, in His sympathies and 

Srayers, His doctrines and 
oings, His sufferings and 
death, expresses God's mercy. 
He is benevolence in contact 
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with suffering; bo long as we 
are in a world of suffering, it is 
required of us that our bene- 
volence should go out in the 
form of mercy. Mercifulness 
beseems our situation, and is 
essential to our spiritual cul- 
ture. 

The God-revealing Love. 

A tbue disciple is a light : an 
orb reflecting the rays of the 
Father of lights. There is 
more of God seen in a good 
man than the whole material 
universe can unfold; he iB a 
partaker of the Divine nature ; 
God shines in him and through 
him. Light brings distant 
things near; scenes far away 
are brought into immediate 
contact with the eye, and paint 
their image on the soul, 
through light. Even distant 
stars are brought close home 
to our hearts through the pale 
and gentle beams they shed on 
our path. Even so it is with 
the character of a true disciple : 
his conversation, his conduct, 
his spirit, his life, throw such 
a light upon the moral eye of 
men as to bring God, duty, and 
eternity very near. 

Influence. 
Man's social history is pre- 
eminently that of influence. 
Christ refers to a physical fact, 
the influence of one kind of 
matter upon another, in order 
to express the power that man 
puts forth upon man. Science 
gives us to understand that 
the principle of influence per- 
vades every part of the ma- 
terial universe; that the flut- 
tering of an insect's wing sends 
its vibrations to the remotest J 



orb in the great field of space. 
Be this as it may, man in- 
fluences man. " No man liveth 
unto himself.* * Each influences 
and is influenced. No one is 
either above or beneath the mo- 
difying touch of this subtle, 
all-penetrating and ever-flow- 
ing element of power. By it 
man multiplies his moral self, 
gives immortality and univer- 
sality to the ideas that spring 
from his intellect and the 
principles that shape his life. 
The words that drop from his 
lips fall as pebbles into the 
centre of a placid lake, creating 
a series of undulating and ever 
widening circles over the whole 
expanse. Thus the spirit of 
past generations throbs in us ; 
and down through posterity it 
shall flow, and be the moral 
life-blood of the men that are 
to be. 

Interdependence. 

The principle of mutual de- 
pendence is one of the most 
absolute to which we are sub- 
ject. No man is independent 
of another; and, as a rule, those 
who pride themselves on their 
imaginary independence, are 
the most dependent. The di- 
versities which exist in the in- 
telligent powers, mental attain- 
ment8, the secular positions, the 
ages, and general capabilities of 
men, give universal sweep and 
resistless energy to this prin- 
ciple^ — interdependence. Man 
is dependent upon man for his 
education, his support, his pro- 
tection, his comfort, and his 
religion. Who does not see 
that this law necessitates in- 
fluence ? There may be beings 
living together who are entirely 
independent of each other. 
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There may be such a perfect 
equality between their being 
and circumstances, that one has 
no power either to help or in- 
jure another. They may de- 
rive their blessings direct from 
the Fountain, and not through 
the channel of mutual opera- 
tion. If suoh creatures there 
be, we see not how they could 
influence each other. Such, 
however, is not man's case ; he 
is ever giving to and receiving 
from his brother, he cannot 
live without it. 



Life in Idght. 

What was "of life the breath," 

Which God to Adam gave ? 
What is man's curse — that 
death 

From whioh Christ came to 
save P 
Life, death, salvation, all — 

What mysteries combine ! 
Man rises through his fall ; 

By death gains life Divine I 



He's but of yesterday, 

And nothing, now, can know ; 
This tenement of clay 

He'll presently outgrow : 
Yearning for greater light, 

Still round his cell ha 
gropes; 
Daily he dies in night, 

Yet lives because he hopes. 

I know that I dont know 

The worst nor yet the best ; 
Dreading to sink below, 

I long to rise and rest ; 
With night and doubt I cope, 

But faith sees light above ; 
In utter darkness, hope 

Goes out with light and love I 

When this dream-life will end, 

What shall I, must I be? 
I now can't comprehend 

What I shall know and see. 
Lord ! help my unbelief, 

In death true life to win ! 
Faith only brings relief 

From moral death, from sin. 
E. T. P. 

Meirion, Abergele, 



SCIENTIFIC FACTS AS ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
ETERNAL TRUTHS. 

" Books of Illustration " designed to help preachers, are somewhat, we think, toe 
abounding. They are often made up to a great extent of anecdotes from the senti- 
mental side of life, and not always having a healthful influence or historic founda- 
tion. We find that preachers and hearers are getting tired of such. Albeit illustra- 
tions are needed by every speaker who would interest the people, and are sanctioned 
by the highest authority. Nature itself is a parable. Hence we have arranged with 
a naturalist who has been engaged in scientific investigation for many years, to 
supply the Homilist with such reliable and well-ascertained facts in nature as 
cultured and conscientious men may use with confidence, ag mirrors of moral* 
and diagrams of doctrines. 



The Monkey: Ludicrous 
Effects of Imitation. 

The Indians, when they wish to 
destroy monkeys, come to their 
haunts with basins mil of water 
or honey ; they wash their faces 
in the sight of these animals, 
#ncj. then, substituting pots of 



thin glue instead of the water 
or honey, they retire out of 
sight. The monkeys, as soon 
as they are gone, come down 
and wash their faces likewise, 
and, sticking their eyes toge- 
ther, become blind, and are 
easily captured. In other places 
they bring boots into the wood, 
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and patting them on and off, 
leave them well lined with glue 
or a sort of fluid lime ; so that 
when the unhappy monkeys 
put them on, they stick fast, 
and hinder their escape. 

What ludicrous results may 
be observed where men imitate 
with servility the doings of 
others ! The ambitious young 
preacher who is setting up as 
a genius, copies the peculiarities 
in attitude and manner of the 
popular preacher near him, and 
causes actual merriment in the 
very matters in which he thinks 
he is most effective. Tom Snob, 
the rich soap-boiler, and his 
corpulent spouse, affect the airs, 
elegancies, and foibles of the 
aristocracy; and either get 
themselves into serious diffi- 
culties by the attempt, or at 
best make a fortunate escape 
amidst the derision of all be- 
holders. These men, in their 
antics, are very like the mon- 
keys we have been speaking of. 
How many men have found it 
impossible to extricate them- 
selves from difficulties into 
which they have been drawn 
through attempting to put on 
the boots of the aristocracy ! 



The Appetite of some Ani- 
mals: Consumption with- 
out Assimilation. 

Caterpillars daily eat double 
their weight in food; a cow 
eats forty- six lbs. daily ; and a 
mouse eats eight times as much, 
in proportion to its own weight, 
as is eaten by a man. 

Cften we see men consuming 
substance which seems of no 
service to them, spending 
money which appears in no 
way to profit them, appropriat- 



ing, without any advantage to 
themselves, that which would 
make many others happy. 

The Magnet : The Love for 
Extremes. 

The force of attraction varies 
in different parts of the magnet; 
it is strongest at the two ends 
and is totally wanting in the 
middle. This may be seen very 
clearly when a magnetic bar is 
placed in iron filings; these 
become arranged round the 
ends of the bar in feathery tufts 
which decrease towards the 
middle of the bar, where there 
are none. That part of the 
surface of the bar where there 
is no visible magnetic force, is 
the neutral line ; and the points 
near the ends of the bars, where 
the attraction is greatest, are 
the poles. 

It is undeniable that ex- 
tremes have an attractive force 
for men. In all departments of 
thought and action you see the 
masses attracted to the extreme 
view; and though truth is 
usually between the extremes, 
Whigs and Tories, sectaries 
and infidels, speaking of them 
as classes, are not satisfied with 
anything but one extreme or 
the other. Like the iron filings 
on the magnet, so men, in mat- 
ters of opinion, shun the neutral 
line and rush to one or other of 
the opposite poles of thought. 

The Crust of the Earth: 
The Common Bond of 
Animated Nature. 

and far from home, we for the 
first time set foot in a tropical 
land, we are pleased to recognise 
in the rocks and mountain 
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masses the same mineral species 
we have left behind, — clay, slate, 
basaltic, amygdaloid, and the 
like, — the universal distribution 
of which seems to assure us that 
the old crust of the earth has 
been formed independently of 
the external influences of ex- 
isting climes. But this well- 
known crust is covered with 
forms of a foreign flora. Yet 
here, surrounded by unwonted 
vegetable forms, impressed with 
a sense of the overwhelming 
amount of the tropical organiz- 
ing force, in presence of an 
exotic nature in all things, the 
native of the northern hemi- 
sphere has revealed to him the 
wonderful power of adaptation 
inherent in the human mind. 
We feel ourselves, in fact, akin 
to all that is organized; and 
though at first we may fancy 
that one of our native lands- 
capes, with its appropriate 
features, like a native dialect, 
would present itself to us in 



more attractive colours and re- 
joice us more than the foreign 
scene with its profusion of 
vegetable life, we nevertheless 
soon begin to find that we are 
burghers, men under the shade 
of the palms of the torrid zone. 
In virtue of the mysterious 
connection of all organic forms, 
and unconsciously, the feeling 
of the necessity of this connec- 
tion lies within us. These new 
exotic forms present themselves 
to our fancy as exalted and 
ennobled out of those which 
surrounded our childhood. 
Blind feeling, therefore, and the 
enchantment of the phenomena 
perceived by sense, in the same 
measure as reason and the com- 
bining faculty, lead us to the 
recognition which now pene- 
trates every grade of humanity, 
that a common bond, according 
to determinate laws, and there- 
fore eternal, embraces the whole 
of animated nature. 



BIBLICAL ANECDOTES AS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OP ETERNAL TRUTHS. 



No. Y. 

Envy. 

It is said that unto Cain and his 
offering God had not respect, 
and he was very wroth ; it was 
the wrath of envy. Rachael, 
the wife of Jacob, was envious 
of her sister Leah. Truly un- 
just, even to cruelty, was any 
such sentiment; and thence 
mark the consequences : the 
gall which flowed from this 
virulent passion poisoned the 
cup of her enjoyments, and in 
no small degree marred the 



happiness of her married life. 
Gloom spread over Jacob's 
household as envy entered his 
abode; and to this sinful passion 
was also due the banishment of 
Joseph from his father's roof, 
as well as the proposed act of 
his brothers, the consummation 
of which would have rendered 
them fratricides. Again, we 
may remark how severe was 
the penalty Miriam had to pay 
for allowing a spirit of envy to 
rise up against her brother's 
wife, which ever envenomed her 
otherwise kindly feeling to- 
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ward Moses himself. Then the 
Enemies of Daniel offer a like 
warning against the indulgence 
of this sinful passion. That 
able minister having been pro- 
moted to the highest dignity by 
King Darius "because an ex- 
cellent spirit was in him/' the 
presidents and princes en- 
deavoured to effect his ruin; 
but, by a just recoil, the same 
cruel death which in their 
malice and envy they had 
sought to bring on him befell 
them and their families. The 
history of Saul affords ample 
proof that envy is far more 
easily roused by those below 
us in station and wealth, if 
they but throw a shadow over 
our path, than even by such as 
have attained the highest dis- 
tinctions or greatest opulence. 
Early in David's history we are 
told u that Saul greatly loved 
him. But when, at a later 
period, relationship and grati- 
tude might well have promised 
an increase of kindly affection, 



envy stood in the way, the 
King viewing with jealous eye 
David's successes over the 
Philistines; and this criminal 
feeling gained additional in- 
tensity when the women were 
heard to sins, " Saul has slain 
his thousands and David his 
ten thousands." What availed 
rankj or power, or wealth, while 
a lowly subject had eclipsed 
him in valour P Nothing could 
bring a balm to Saul's wounded 
spirit but the death of his ser- 
vant ; and it was this base and 
senseless passion which goaded 
him on to those unjustifiable 
acts whereby he incurred God's 
displeasure and finally brought 
about his own fatal end. Thus 
we see that even the most ex- 
alted ranks are not free from 
this dire infirmity of mind ; and 
this should lead us, whatsoever 
be our walk of life, to guard 
our hearts " with all diligence," 
and beware both of a covetous 
disposition and of a spirit of 
envy. T. L. M. 
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No. CCXLI. 
The Transcendent Name. 

" A NAME WHICH IS ABOVE EVEEY NAME." — Phil. ti. 9. 

Perhaps all intelligent creatures through the universe have 
appellations by which they are distinguished from others and 
recognized. Angels have their names, Michael, Gabriel, etc., etc. 
Some names are greater than others. It often happens that the 
name of one man hovers in significance and grandeur above the 
names of a whole generation. Such name3 as Moses, Paul, 
Luther, Howard, Garibaldi But the Apostle declares here that 
there is One name above every name, either on earth or in heaven. 
His name is " above every name," I. In its perfection. (1) It 

F 
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is ideaUsticaUy perfect. The human mind has never formed a 
higher conception of moral excellence than is found embodied in 
the life of Christ. (2) It is independently perfect. The perfec- 
tion of the most perfect men, such as it is, has always been derived. 
They were "made perfect " by the agency of others and the Spirit 
of God. But Christ was " harmless, undefiled." His name is 
"above every name," II. In its power. (1) It is a morally reform- 
ative name. That name is a moral talisman. It has wrought 
wonders in the souls of men, turned millions from darkness to 
light, from the power of Satan unto the love of God, (2) It is 
a morally impmnal name. It wins the mastery of the sonl. " One 
is your master, even Christ." A master, not by force, but by lovet 
not of mere bodily service, but of all the activities of the sonl, 
nay the soul itself. His name is " above every name," HI. In 
its dominion. The dominion of that name is (1) Thorough. How 
partial the dominion of the world's greatest emperors ! It does 
not touch the central forces of the soul. Christ rules the soul and 
brings into captivity every thought into obedience to Himself. 
The dominion is (2) Universal. There are names that have a 
dominion in some departments of life, such as commerce, science, 
literature, that are not known in others. There are names that 
wield a power in some localities that the great world knows 
nothing of — mere local magnates. But the name of Jesus is 
universal. All heaven knows it and bows to it, the best men on 
earth know it and reverence it, and to it one day every knee shall 
bow. The dominion is (3) Perpetual. The greatest of human 
names, though emblazoned in history and cut in marble or brass, 
die out in time, sink into the eternal silence of oblivion. But 
this name will endure for ever and for ever. 



No. CCXLII. 
Exemplary Maternal Love. 

" And behold a woman of Canaan,'' etc. — Matt. xv. 22-28.* 
In this narrative we have exemplary maternal love, I. Yicam- 
ouslt Suffering. The actual sufferings of the daughter were 
perhaps great; but the sufferings which the mother endured 
by sympathy were greater still. Vicarious sufferings are always 
great in proportion to the amount of love that one has in his 

* See my " Genius of the Gospel " in loco. 
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nature. Hence the greatest sufferer on earth was Christ. He 
bore the sins and " carried the sorrows " of the world. We have 
here exemplary maternal love, II. Importunately Pbaying. 
" Have mercy on me, Lord Thou Son of David ; " and again, 
"Lord, help me." Her importunity became more and more 
intensified as Christ appeared to disregard her case. (1) He was 
reticent " He answered her not a word ." (2) He was disparaging. 
" I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel." 
And again, " It is not meet to take the children's bread and cast 
it to the dogs." But all this, instead of cooling, only intensified 
the ardour of her entreaties. The more importunate we are, the 
more qualified we become to appreciate the mercy we require. 
Our importunity, whilst it does not influence the giver, qualifies 
the receiver for the gift. We have here exemplary maternal love. 
III. Gloriously succeeding. " woman, great is thy faith, be 
it unto thee even as thou wilt. And her daughter was made 
whole from that very hour." Why did she succeed P Not because 
8he was importunate, but because her importunity was that of 
love, and not of selfishness — importunity growing out of an un- 
bounded faith in Christ as the great Deliverer of mankind. 

Conclusion. — Mothers, let the conduct of this mother become 
your example. 



No. CCXLHL 
A Glorious Allegation. 

" This man receiveth sinners." — Luke xv. 2. 
Hebe is, I. An allegation that cannot be denied. Christ did 
receive sinners. Zaccheus, the woman in Simon's house, Mary 
Magdalene, Peter, and numerous others. II. An allegation that 
k in beality a commendation. First : It reveals the greatest 
condescension. What is the condescension of a monarch taking a 
pauper by the hand and leading him into his palace, compared to 
the condescension of the infinitely Holy One taking the polluted 
into His presence P Secondly : It meets the greatest necessity. All 
men are sinners, all sinners are more or less miserable, no one 
can deliver them but a Being of Almighty love and spotless 
purity. The great teachers of antiquity, did they receive sinners P 
Not one of them. III. An allegation that offers hope to the 
woeld. What hope have I that this world, which for long 
centuries has been groaning under the weight of sin and sorrows, 

f 2 
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will be delivered ? On what is the hope founded P Not on the 
advancement of science or literature, or material civilization, but 
on this, that " This man receiveth sinners." He can do, and He 
only, all that sinners require. 



No. CCXLIV. 
A Sordid Religion. 

" Who is there even among you that would shut the doors fob 

NOUGHT? NEITHER DO TE KINDLE FIRE ON MINE ALTAR FOE NOUGHT. I HAVE 
NO PLEASURE IN YOU, SAITH THE LORD OF HOSTS, NEITHER WILL I ACCEPT AN 
OFFERING AT YOUR HAND." — Mat. L 10. 

These words bring under our attention the subject of a sordid 
religion, and indicate two things concerning it. I. It is common. 
" Who is there even among you that would shut the doors for 
nought P" These words were uttered upwards of two thousand 
years ago, and the religion of men then was a sordid religion, and 
to this day there is no religion more popular. It is in truth the 
Establislied religion of the land. This is seen (1) In the popular 
prayers. Whether those prayers are the written ones, as in the 
Episcopal Church, or extemporaneous, as in Nonconformist com- 
munions, the self-seeking spirit is rampant in all. In them you 
have the soul, not lost in the raptures of devotion, not struggling 
to free itself of all that is ungodlike and wrong, but shrieking at 
hell and crying for heaven. Were there no heaven or hell, such 
prayers would have no meaning in them ; and yet, did no heaven 
or hell exist in the universe, men should, " pray without ceasing." 
This is seen (2) In the popular preaching. What is the preaching 
that crowds the churches and chapels of Christendom ? Not the 
preaching that exhibits religion as the grand end of the soul, the 
true Paradise, but as the means by which Gehenna is to be 
avoided and Paradise obtained. Suppose that this week there 
came to every man in England a deep strong conviction, un- 
mingled with one shadow of doubt, that there was no heaven or 
hell in God's creation, would not that conviction be the death- 
blow of what is called public worship P All the temples would be 
deserted. And yet true religion would be as beautiful and as 
binding a thing as ever. Another thing which the words indicate 
concerning sordid religion is, II. It is God displeasing. " I have 
no pleasure in you, saith the Lord of hosts, neither will I accept 
an offering at your hand." It is displeasing to Him (1) Because 
it is repugnant to love. Something like this a noble father would 
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say to his son, who paid him attention only for what he could 
get, a true husband would say to the wife who did the same. 
Genuine love sickens at such service, disdains and refuses it. 
Pure love in man is the same as pure love in God. It is dis- 
pleasing to Him (2) Because it is opposed to happiness. It is an . 
eternal law of mind, that it can never be happy in Belf-seeking. 
He who searches for happiness as an end, will never find it. It 
will always be to him a mirage ; as he thinks he approaches it, 
it will vanish into thin air. God's great law in His spiritual 
universe is this, — that souls shall only get happiness as they 
pursue goodness. When goodness is pursued as an end, full 
happiness gushes up at every step in the march. When will the 
time come when men will be able to sing with Xavier, — 

" My God, I love Thee not because 
I hope for heaven thereby, 
Nor yet because who love Thee not 
Must burn eternally "? 



No. COXLY. 

A Foregleam of the Oospel. 

"God doth devise means, that His banished be not expelled from 
Him."— 2 Sam. xiv. 14. 

Expositors generally consider that the woman of Tekoah, in this 
appeal, alludes to the merciful Divine provision by which a man- 
slayer might, at the death of the High Priest, return to his home 
from the city of refuge, to which he, red-handed, had fled from the 
red-handed avenger of blood. Doubtless David would understand 
more ; and to us, Gospel in hand, the words mean more than to 
her or to David. They illustrate the great facts : I. That sinful 
men are moral exiles. This is borne out (1) by Scripture, (a) in 
statement, (/3) intimation, (y) parable ; (2) by the experience of the 
sinful; (3) by the confession of the penitent. II. The Gospel is 
God's means op recovering moral exiles. "God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world to Himself." The Gospel (1) Reveals clear 
way of return; (2) Supplies sufficient motive; (3) Promises 
abundant help. • Urltah R. Thomas. 

Bristol. 
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|HE letter which' I received from my deacons during 
one of my visits to Haverfordwest, and which gave me, 
as I have said, some amount of pain, contained a 
Resolution to the following effect, — a Resolution they 
had passed in my absence : — " That a portion of the revenue 
derived from the pew rents of the Chapel be applied to the liqui- 
dation of the debt." This resolution was forwarded in a letter 
written by the Secretary, which expressed, on the part of him- 
self and his colleagues, high appreciation both of my character 
and ministry. I had no reason to doubt their sincerity in this 
respect ; personally each one had behaved to me, not only as a 
loving friend, but as an admiring disciple. My object in giving 
the Resolution here, and the letter which I wrote in reply, is 
simply to show the very little practical interest which those 
who are the most enthusiastic in their admiration of a 
minister have in his temporal concerns. Whilst they listen 
with rapt attention to his sermons, extol in no measured 
terms their transcendent merits, greet him with loving looks 
and enthusiastic grasps in the vestry and in the streets, the 
question does not come up to them as to how their idol lives, 
whether he has an income equal to his expenditure or not. 
They seem to think that the man who appears before them 
Sunday after Sunday, pleading with the Infinite Father on 
their behalf, leading their devotions, and pouring from his lips 
what they consider eloquence of no ordinary character, feeds 
on heavenly manna, lives on angels' food, that he needs no 
butcher or baker, and has nothing to do with the temporalities 
of this mundane scene. The following is the letter I sent in 
reply to the resolution. Contrary to my habits, I kept a copy 
of it, and to my astonishment the copy has just been discovered, 
I therefore give it verbatim et literatim. 

" In relation to your proposition, which you say was " freely canvassed 
and unanimously agreed to," I must say that it has greatly surprised me. 
Antecedently I should have said, that no intelligent member of our 
Church who understood the principle on which I received my income, 
would be capable of suggesting such an idea. I believe, however, it has 
originated, not in any unkind feeling towards myself, but in the want of 
calm and personal reflection on the subject. It is only another evidence 
to me of the difficulty of men in Committees to grasp the principles in- 
volved in the questions which they canvass and the Resolutions which they 
pass. 
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Your proposition must be regarded in one of two aspects, either as a 
solicitation to my benevolence or as a demand on my justice. If I am 
to regard it in the former light, I can have no objection. You have as 
much right to ask me to support the cause of piety and benevolence as I 
have to ask you. 

But I cannot suppose that you forward such a formal proposition as 
an appeal to my benevolence ; I am therefore bound to regard it as ex- 
pressing on your part an idea of claim, and that you consider yourselves 
as having an authority to put forth such a request. If this be the case, 
with all respectfulness, yet with the most unwavering decision, I repudiate 
such an appeal. This I do, not on the ground of personal feeling or 
private interests, but on that of great principles, the recognition of which 
is essential to our harmonious co-operation. 

Your proposition overlooks the following facts. — I. That the financial 
results of my labour are my own. It is now a doctrine universally ad- 
mitted in civil ethics, that the product of a man's labour is his own. It 
is one of his fundamental rights. Christianity does not divest a man of 
this right because he is a minister. On the contrary, it enforces this 
right on the Churches. " Even so hath the Lord ordained, that they 
which preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel." " The labourer is 
worthy of Ms hire." " If we have sown unto you spiritual things, is it a 
great matter if we shall reap your carnal things?" A devoted minister's 
income is a righteous claim, not a human charity. 

The funds of an unendowed dissenting chapel are every fraction of them 
seated by the toil of the ministering man— they are talents put into his 
hands, for which he is responsible ; and he is bound, not by human 
authority, but by the authority of conscience and God, to devote them to 
His glory. 

If this principle is correct, I can no more allow you to dictate to me as to 
how I should devote the proceeds of my labour, than I could expect you 
to allow me to dictate to you in such a matter. The product of my labour 
is my talent, not yours : and the employment of my talent is my duty, not 
yours. 

Your proposition overlooks the fact — n. That I do not hold you respon- 
sible for my income. Had you guaranteed me a fixed sum, whether large 
or small, there would have been a manifest propriety in your asking, 
nay demanding, that all which came in beyond the amount should be 
placed at yonr disposal ; but you have made me no such pledge. I have 
never asked for such a pledge, I entered on the sphere when in a low 
state, without asking a single man for financial help, though I needed 
it. I took the responsibility on myself, trusting to God for support. 
I am at a loss therefore know on what ground you request me to devote a 
moiety of my self -produced, contingent, and limited income to the discharge 
of a public debt. I regard you as brothers, as advisers, as helps, but not 
as employers, and therefore deprecate such dictation. 

Your proposition overlooks the fact — HI. That the enlargement of the 
chapel is a public enterprise. If it were an undertaking to promote the 
temporal interest of the minister, then there would be something like 
justice in those who contributed te the object requiring that all the in- 
crease should go toward the Uquidation until accomplished. 

But is this the case? For my own part I most solemnly disclaim all 
participation in such an idea. If any friend has contributed from such a 
motive, while I would appreciate his personal kindness, I would warn him 
of the improper motive by which he has taken up the case. 

We all profess, — I trust we are sincere, — to be moved by a desire to 
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promote the cause of truth and the salvation of souls. We regard it as- 
the cause of universal benevolence. 

If then it is a public cause, why should any one seek to tax my income 
for the general good? Does my ministry rob me of the most important 
prerogative of a man, namely the right to dispose of his own according, 
to his own free conscience ? Did my income amount to £1000 per annum, 
I trust that God would enable me to appropriate whatever I could to the 
advancement of His cause. 

I have thus given you some reasons for declining your suggestion. I 
might have stated others of a different character. I might have said 
that my present income, with a family increasing, with children whose 
education is scarcely commenced, and who, in case of my death, will be 
left without a provision — I say, I might have said that my present income 
in such a state of things is barely equal to my demands. 

But were my income treble the amount, neither self-respect nor con- 
science would allow me for a moment to entertain your proposition. 

I am, Gentlemen, yours faithfully, 

David Thomas." 

The spirit of independency which breathes in this letter, 
written some twenty-five years ago, has rather surprised me. 
I know that I have such a spirit now ; but I am an older man, 
and my ministerial status, moral culture; material circumstances 
improved. I can afford to be independent now, better than I 
could then. I confess that this letter, the copy of which has 
somewhat accidentally just fallen into my hand, and the parti- 
culars of which I had long since forgotten, yields me, as I read 
it now, some amount of gratification. . It shows to me that I 
have been all along what I profess to be, an independent 
minister : that, to use the language of Shakspeare, I have been 
living with my " neck out of the collar." Nor is my faith in the 
principles set forth in the letter touching a minister's income, 
weakened by all these years. On the contrary it is strengthened 
by reflection and deepened by experience. The revenue of an 
unendowed Church, where the income is not guaranteed, is 
the produce of the minister ; and he has not only a right to 
look after it, but he is solemnly bound to do so. No deacon 
or manager has any right whatever to apply any portion of 
the funds of such a Church to any purpose without the full 
sanction of the man who produced them. Yet this is gene- 
rally done. A moral anomaly this, and often the source 
of enormous mischief. Ministers may call themselves in- 
dependent ; but they are more or less slaves until they take 
their stand upon this grand principle, and use their deacons, 
not as their employers and paymasters, but rather as their 
agents and stewards for the time being. 

But I have referred to this old Resolution, not for the 
purpose of reflecting dishonour on any of the men concerned 
in its production. Most of them, if not all, are gone to their 
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Test ; and more honourable and generous men are rarely found 
in connection with any diaconate, and they were amongst the 
warmest friends I have ever had. But to show how capricious 
and insecure is oftentimes the income of Congregational 
ministers. Sometimes the income of the minister, as in this 
case, is neglected through sheer thoughtlessness. The officers 
were merchants, absorbed in their own worldly affairs ; they 
heard me preach on the Sunday, and expressed, often in the 
strongest terms, their appreciation of my ministry, as I have 
already intimated, and yet never concerned themselves earnestly 
with the question as to how I was to live. The fact is, neither 
deacons nor Churches have yet got a conscience on this subject ; 
hence I find ministers, in all parts of the country, all but 
starving. It is time to speak out on this subject ; and if 
elderly ministers will not do it, who will ? Who else have the 
authority and the power ? For my ". brethren's " sake I will 
speak. No true minister, of course, will ever preach with an eye 
to secular results. All mercenary considerations will be borne 
down and engulfed by the ever-deepening current of 
spiritual sympathies and aims. His main purpose will be, not 
to acquire wealth, but to win souls ; still, in common with all 
men, he has his physical and domestic wants. Food, raiment, 
and a home are as necessary to his existence as to that of 
any man; and according to the present arrangements of 
society, these are only supplied by money. Whence is he to 
receive this ? As a general rule, it comes only as the reward 
of labour. He labours. The office of a true minister is no 
sinecure; there is no work so arduous as his; it is the labour, 
not of limbs, but of brain and heart ; it is a constant drain 
upon the very fountains of nervous energy. Nor is there any 
work so useful to society. In the reason of things, therefore, 
has any worker a stronger claim to secular support than he ? 
If his labour is the most arduous and the most useful, ought 
it not to secure the most ample secular returns ? Paul re- 
cognises and enforces this natural and common-sense claim, 
"Who goeth a warfare at any time at his own charges? 
Who planfceth a vineyard and eateth not the fruit thereof ? 
or, who feedeth a flock and eateth not of the milk of the flock ? 
For it is written in the law of Moses, Thou shalt not muzzle 
the mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn. Doth God 
take care of oxen ? If we have sown unto you spiritual things 
is it a great matter if we shall reap your carnal things ? " In 
the light of these words how unreasonable does the conduct 
of some people appear in relation to their minister. There are 
men who receive and expect large services from him, and who 
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make little or no return. For a paltry pound or two per annum, 
he must preach to them thrice in the week, pay them frequent 
pastoral visits, or else they set up their complaints against him 
and seek to spread a spirit of dissatisfaction through his sphere. 
There are families in connection with congregations who 
spend more on perfumery, or on toys for their children, than 
to support the man who is giving the best energies of his 
cultivated mind to save their souls. A man takes a pew in 
the church, pays his five or six pounds per annum, a less sum 
than he pays his scullery maid, and for that he expects 
twelve months' preaching and great pastoral attention. What 
is still worse, still more unreasonable, he regards the paltry 
sum he subscribes rather as a charity than a debt. Charity 
indeed! Call the money you pay to your grocer, draper, 
physician, or landlord charity ; but in the name of all that is 
true, in reason and justice, do not call what you tender to the 
man to whom you owe your best ideas, your holiest impressions, 
who gives to you the choicest products of his educated and 
sanctified intellect, charity. It is he that shows charity, not 
you ; your gold is a miserable compensation for the results of 
his sweating brain and ever-anxious heart. False delicacy 
has too long prevented the preacher from exponnding and 
enforcing the doctrine that " the Lord hath ordained that they 
which preach the Gospel shall live of the Gospel." In the 
Established Church the working curates are pauperized by the 
grasping cnpidity of the hierarchy; and in Dissenting denom- 
inations, the pastors of small towns and villages are only 
half-supported through the inconsideration and meanness of the 
people. I hold it to be the duty of every Church to keep the min- 
ister's mind free from all secular anxieties, not only by providing 
him and his family with the current necessaries of this life, but, 
by the instrumentalities of Assurance Societies, freeing his mind 
from all solicitude about the circumstances of his family in 
case of his death. I have heard of Churches who annually 
send large sums to the support of missionaries abroad, whose 
own pastors are bowed down in spirit through the constant 
pressure of secular difficulties. 

The results of this letter were threefold. 

(To be continued.) 
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[We hold it to be the duty of an Editor either to give an early notioe of the 
books sent to him for remark, or to return them at once to the Publisher. It is 
unjust to praise worthless books ; it is robbery to retain unnoticed ones.] 



THE EEVEEWEB'S CANON. 
In every work regard the author's end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend. 



•Cab sell's Library of English Literature. Selected, Edited, and 
Arranged by Henry Morley, Professor of English Literature at 
University College, etc. Illustrated. Parts I. to XII. London : 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin, Lndgate Hill. 

An extract from the Editor's Introduction will give our readers the best 
information as to the purpose and nature of this undertaking. " The 
purpose of this work is to provide a compact and comprehensive 
library of English thought, from the earliest times to our own day. The 
arrangement will be chronological. Characteristics of our Celtic and 
Teutonic forefathers ; the days of transition, after the Conquest through 
the time of Chaucer, with the rising spirit of the Beformation, to the 
England of Elizabeth ; the conflicts of opinion by which England advanced 
from the days of her first Stuart king to the Bevolution of 1688 ; and 
the course of thought and action by which we have been brought to the 
England of to-day — not without illustration of the character of our own 
time, by selections from the works of our chief living writers, where we 
have leave to introduce them. All these should be found here repre- 
sented, in such order as to make this Library of use to the student of the 
history and literature of our country. Each piece of prose or verse will 
be set in a brief narrative, showing when and by whom it was written, 
■as far as that can be told, with here and there such information as may 
serve to secure fuller enjoyment of some part of the mind of a people 
not * slow and dull, but of a quick, ingenious, and piercing spirit, acute 
to invent, subtle and sinewy to discourse, not beneath the reach of any 
point, the highest that human capacity can soar to.' So Milton described 
his countrymen, and the reader of these volumes will see that he spoke 
truth." 

The volumes are to contain selections from the works of the greatest 
poets, prose authors, and dramatists ; such selections will be the most 
■characteristie and choice, the short poems given in full. And the selec- 
tions will be such as will give a true idea of the general current of the 
author's thoughts. The work will be freely illustrated with copies from 
trustworthy portraits, sketches of places, contemporary illustrations of 
manners and customs, and incidents described and referred to in the 
pieces quoted. If modern Englishmen are to become acquainted with 
the literature of their countrymen from the earliest times, such a compen- 
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dium as this is indispensable in this age of rapidly multiplying volumes. 
Of course, whilst the plan of the work is excellent, unless the Editor is a 
competent man, there may be a failure in its execution. Happily in this 
case the competency of the Editor is unquestionable. The name of 
Henry Morley furnishes at once a guarantee both for the great excellency 
and. the extensive circulation of the work. We shall await with deep 
interest the successive numbers, meanwhile we give this valuable book 
a most hearty recommendation. 



Travels in Portugal. By John Latouohe. With Illustrations by 
Bight Hon. Sotheron-Estcourt. Second Edition. London : Ward, 
Lock & Tyler, Paternoster Bow. 

These " travels " first appeared in consecutive numbers of the new 
Quarterly Magazine, under the title of " Notes of Travels in Portugal." 
Those notes, however, the Author informs us, were not taken down during 
his travels, for he prosecuted his tour without any design of publishing. 
The notes, therefore, are', taken from the book of memory. The volume 
gives, not only a very readable, but a very instructive account of the home 
and the manners of a people of no distinguished excellence, but still 
worth studying on account of their influence upon European life. The 
Author says, " I would ]wish my dissuasion from Portuguese travel to be 
accepted only by the mere tourist, — the ignorant, conceited, incurious, 
moneyed tramp, — for whom so much deserved contempt has been expressed 
in current literature. Those who go to Portugal to enjoy a pleasant 
winter climate will, as a rule, I think, do well to go. Those who go to 
see a strange people with a famous name in European history ; to watch 
the successful working of a representative Constitution, to study archae- 
ology, ecclesiology, or natural history, or again those who simply desire to- 
take a month's relaxation in spring, summer, or winter in quite a new 
country (with no intention to * do * the country in ordinary tourist 
fashion), will, I think, not regret a visit to Portugal." Whilst to those 
who wish to visit Portugal, this work will be of great value, it is capable 
of affording much interest and information to all. Its descriptions are 
striking ; it contains many stirring anecdotes ; and the style has much 
brightness and vivacity. 



The Spiritual Magazine, with which is Incorporated the Christian 
Spiritualist. Edited by George Sexton, P.H.D., LL.D. Third 
' Series. Vol. I. London : Smart & Allen, London House Yard. 

Spiritualism is ridiculed by some and studied only by a few. Although 
we have read some things connected with seances, having the shape of 
absurdities, we have never had an opportunity of giving the subject that 
attention which would authorize us to pronounce for or against it. A Bub- 
ject that has amongst its adherents and advocates such names as William 
Howitt, Dr. Hitohburn, Bowland Young, Dr. Sexton, and many other 
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able men, demands, to say the least, the respectful attention of all genuine 
lovers of the truth. The fact that Dr. Sexton, — a man of distinguished 
abilities, scholastic culture, and scientific attainments, — has become the 
Editor of The Spiritual Magazine, should place the subject beyond the 
laughter of all but fools. This is a volume of rare interest, brimful of 
psychological information, and redolent with noble thought running out 
in eloquent paragraphs. Amongst the valuable articles in this volume 
of the Magazine, we would invite special attention to the Editor's 
" Crystal Palace Lectures " on the subject. Also his lecture on " Immor- 
tality as taught in the Old Testament." These discourses, apart from 
the merits of Spiritualism, cannot fail to render service to every thought- 
ful reader, rousing the intellect with their suggestive touch, thrilling 
the sensibilities with their stirring utterances, and charming the imagina- 
tion with their oratorio chime. 



The Life op James Dixon, D.D., Wesleyan Minister. Written by his 
Son, B. W. Dixon, M.A. London : Wesleyan Conference Office, Castle 
Street. 

This is the biography of a distinguished Wesleyan minister, written 
by his son, who is an Assistant Minor Canon in Carlisle Cathedral 
Church. Dr. Dixon, whose origin was humble, rose by the vigour of a 
mind inspired by Christianity to a foremost place in the religious com- 
munity to which he attached himself in early life. From the account that 
is here given of him, it seems that Methodism has few such thinkers, 
preachers, or platform orators now. We have a dim recollection of hearing 
him when a youth at a missionary meeting in Exeter Hall; and although 
we cannot recall any of his utterances, we remember the consciousness of 
an entrancing influence. The impressions we experienced seem to have 
been the kind of impression he generally made on his hearers, both in the 
pulpit and on the platform. He was a zealous Methodist; but, what is 
infinitely higher, a Christly man and messenger. This moment our eyes 
have dropped upon a paragraph in the volume which we hold in our hand 
that seems to us typical of a noble soul. It is from a letter which he 
writes to his wife, when sojourning as an invalid at Richmond in the cot- 
tage of his mother-in-law, Mrs. Watson, wife of Eichard Watson, the dis- 
tinguished Wesleyan preacher. " I see in my rambles in the park (that 
is Richmond Park), in looking at the oaks, that they begin to decay 
neither at the top nor the bottom, at one end or the other, that there is 
nothing regular in the process ; but a blight strikes in here or there in the 
trunk of the tree, as by chance, produces decay and rottenness around ; 
and then, from the edge of the decayed part, life, as if contending with the 
progress of death, asserts its rights, and sends forth, little stunted 
branches, totally unlike the development of the original tree. These 
snatches of life, attempts at growth, I see, become more and more feeble 
according to the age of the tree, till nothing more can be done, and time, 
or some storm, finishes the business, and the noblest tree of the forest 
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falls. Ton will know how to apply this. But something which never 
dies — this is the man. Oh, may we live so as to ensure its immortal 
happiness ! " 



Rudiments op Theology: A First Book for Students. By John 
Pilkington Norris, B.D. London : Rivingtons & Co., Waterloo Place* 

This is a compendious manual of theology, which the learned author 
prepared at the request of candidates for ordination. The work is 
divided into three parts : " In the first part the fundamental doctrines of 
the Creed are considered — the doctrine of God, of God the Son, of His 
atonement, of God the Holy Ghost, of His sanctifying work by means of 
the Church and her sacraments. " Belying mainly," says the author, 
" on the help I have derived from Hooker, Bull, Pearson, and (most of 
all) Waterland, I have tried to put the reader's thoughts into orderly 
shape on each of these subjects. In the second part, by way of illustrat- 
ing what may be called the method of theological induction, the doctrine 
of the Atonement is selected, and the student is invited to. make a rapid 
survey of Holy Scripture, with a view to gathering therefrom what seems 
to be revealed to us respecting that mystery. In the third part, or Ap- 
pendix, will be found a kind of stromata or panarium from my own patris- 
tic reading, intending chiefly to excite the student's desire to learn more 
for himself of what the early Fathers thought and wrote in days when the 
Church's theologians had to hold their own against an adverse world." 

Without endorsing all the theological views put forth in this volume, we 
prize it as a production of inestimable value. It abounds with sacred 
learning of the choicest kind, bearing upon the various subjects discussed. 
The thoughts are those of a man of rare intellectual force, independency, 
philosophic insight, and scholastic culture. The style is clear, succinct, 
and strong ; there is scarcely a waste word or a feeble sentence. This 
volume, to us, is worth a thousand of such books as have recently 
appeared on theological subjects. Our library abounds with works on 
the Atonement ; but we would clear them all out for the author's one short 
chapter on the great subject, with the extracts in the Appendix. Though 
his sponsorship theory does not give as full philosophic satisfaction, his 
exposure of the .unsoripturalness and blasphemy of the substitutional 
theory commands our admiration. Most heartily do we recommend this 
little work to our readers. 



Re-union in the Heavenly Kingdom, and other Discourses. By Rev. 

William Anderson, LL.D. With Introductory Sketch by George 

Clarke Hutton, D.D. London': Hodder <& Stoughton, Paternoster 

Row. 

" The present volume," says the prefatory notice, "with three excep- 
tions, consists of selections from unpublished discourses by the late Dr. 
W. Anderson. For a number of years before his death Dr. Anderson 
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had been requested to publish another series of sermons, and with a view 
to meet this wish had in several instances re-written what he had 
prepared for the pulpit. The discourses so revised are included among 
those now issued ; hut while the majority of the sermons given have not 
had this advantage, and the Editor alone is responsible for the choice 
which has been made from among the MSS. left in his possession, every 
care has been bestowed on the proof-sheets ; and it is believed that the 
discourses are such as Dr. Anderson would have himself selected for 
publication ; and that, as a whole, they will be found in all respects 
worthy of their gifted author." 

Dr. Anderson was neither an ordinary man, thinker, or preacher. 
All who heard him, or read his works, acknowledge his superiority and 
confess his greatness. We have more than once in our pages recom- 
mended his works, and we have only to repeat what we have said. 



Old Tbuths in New Lights ; or, An Eaenest Endeavour to Reconcile 
Material Science with Spiritual Science and with Scripture. By 
the Countess of Caithness. London : Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
The title of this work fully explains its character and object. It 
advocates with great shrewdness, skill, and strength, Spiritism as opposed 
to Materialism. It maintains that spirit is the root and sap of the 
universe, the all-creating, all-fashioning, all-animating power. In doing 
this it exposes and denounces what it considers to be the scientific weak- 
ness and moral irreverence of material scientists, such as Tyndall and 
Huxley. It calls the phenomena of nature and the declarations of 
Scripture into its service, and presses them against Scientific Mater- 
ialism. We have no space to do justice to this work ; it requires a 
" Quarterly Review " to analyze it, reveal its errors, and exhibit its grand 
truths ; for it teems with such. The noble Authoress vindicates on every 
page her capability for the work she has undertaken. In argument she 
matches and masters some of her pedantic opponents. She reveals a 
large and correct acquaintance with the discoveries of modern science ; 
and throughout the pages she marches as the mistress of the walk. 



The Paraclete : an Essay on the Personality and Ministry or the 

Holy Ghost: with some reference to Current Questions. By 

Joseph Parser, D.D. Second Edition. Henry King & Co., London. 

No doubt what is technically called " the work of the Spirit " has not 

lately been receiving a proportionate amount of attention and thought 

from Christian writers to that which has been given by them to " the 

Christ of God." This can be readily and to some extent rightly 

accounted for by the fact that the Holy Ghost does "not speak of 

Himself," but "glorifies" Christ. As a sentence or two on the pages 

now open before us well say, " The sun, in doing all his wonderful work, 

does not speak of himself ; he will not indeed allow us to look at him. 
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If we tarn oar eyes upon him, the rebuke is prompt and intolerable : the 
language of that rebuke is, Look at the earth, not at me. The Holy 
Ghost, in like manner, does not speak of Himself. He will not answer 
all our inquiries respecting His personality. We cannot venture with 
impunity before a well-defined line. To the very last we will inquire 
What is the Holy Ghost? showing that all attempts at exhaustive 
definition have ended in failure and disappointment." Nevertheless true 
thought and, yet more, right feeling about the manifestation of God by 
His Spirit are to be greatly desired. Whilst the first part of the book, 
which is " expository and affirmative " necessarily opens up the views 
that the Church, in different ages and lands, has uttered by the Fathers 
and great theologues, the second part, which is u critical and controver- 
sial," and which deals with the collateral spiritual argument, and the 
anti-spiritual objections, ably states the opinions of the leaders of thought 
along those ^lines, and deals with them. There is all that is most 
characteristic of Dr. Parker in this volume. Forcefulness of thought, 
satire, a firm grasp of the commonly accepted central facts of Christian- 
ity, and a width of sympathy that is in harmony with the genius of 
the Gospel. Suoh a paragraph as we quote is but an illustration of many 
that are similar to it in truth and terseness. "A reference to Old 
Testament Scripture will throw some light on the scope of the Spirit's 
ministry. It may indeed (and we believe it will) show that theology 
is actually the all-inclusive term, holding within its meaning all the 
highest aspects and suggestions both of speculative and practical science. 
The theologian is entitled to claim astronomy, geology, botany, agricul- 
ture, and chemistry as sections of theology. If he trifle with this claim, 
he will not only surrender his best weapon as a controversialist, but 
mistake brethren and friends for rivals and enemies." 



Chbistian Baptism: the Mode, Subject, and Pebpetuity. By J. 
Russell Leonabd. Weston-super-Mare. To be had of the Author. 

These 160 pages give a fair, full, and yet condensed statement of the 
views held on this rite. They are from the pen of a thoughtful Baptist 
layman ; and though of course they battle with convictions that we hold, 
and point to a conclusion to which we do not come, they are none the 
less valuable. 



The Chaldean Account of Genesis. By Geobge Smith. With Illus- 
trations. Third Edition. London : Sampson, Low & Marstone, Fleet 
Street. 

In our last volume, page 213, will be found such a full description of 
this most valuable work as precludes the necessity of doing more than 
calling again the attention of our readers to it. Of course every 
theological library will be incomplete in th9 absence of this most in- 
teresting book. 
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THE PEKSONALITY OP GOD, AND THE 
MYSTEBIOUSNESS OP MAN. 

11 1 will praise Thee ; tor I am fearfully and wonderfully hade : 

MARVELLOUS ABE THY WORKS; AND THAT MY SOUL KNOWETH RIGHT WELL." — 

Psalm cxxxix. 14. 

never address a mere law or principle after the 
manner of the text. It is quite evident that the 
author of it was no pantheist, bnt a believer in the 
personality of God. Many men, many minds, no donbt ; 
bnt how* any one who receives the Bible as in any sense an 
inspired book, can yet maintain the hypothesis of God's 
impersonality, I can by no means see. That God, or rather, 
qnasi-God, is something which " makes for righteousness," yet 
makes no worlds, and knows nothing about what is going on 
in the worlds made, is a position which certainly does not 
commend itself to one's common sense. Undoubtedly this is 
an age of strange notions and opinions, and nobody knows 
what may be on the morrow ; but to substitute righteousness 
for God — to take away the Living One, and put in His place 
a mere abstract idea, calling it, in effect, God, is assuredly to 
take a liberty with the Sacred, which neither revelation nor 
reason can countenance; nay, which both the one and the 
other most clearly and emphatically discountenance. 

There is Power somewhere, because there are effects every- 
where ; there is Wisdom somewhere, because there are wise 
ends accomplished everywhere ; there is Goodness somewhere, 
vol. xxxix. o 
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because there are beneficent agencies and resultant gladness 
everywhere. At any rate, as Butler puts it, "It is as if there 
were a God." If it be said, that God as a person is unthink- 
able ; the reply is, that God as a person is more thinkable 
than God as a non-person. God is incomprehensible, but God 
is not unthinkable. His essence defies the grasp of our logic, 
but His being lies within the reach of our conception. A 
poor God indeed would He be, if we could make Him fit into 
the moulds of our logical consciousness. Still, we are not 
such poor creatures but we can think Him to exist ; and that, 
because we see evidences of His existence. The God-idea, 
whether rational or irrational, and whencesoever coming, we 
have. This is a standing and universal fact, make of it what 
we will. But we cannot comprehend Him. Well ; and 
neither can we comprehend ourselves. Nay, can we compre- 
hend the beginning, the essence, or the end of anything under 
the sun ? 

Something has made, and something sustains, the universe. 
Rather, something makes the universe ; for is not continuous 
conservation perpetual creation ? And if we go on, and call 
this something God, maintaining that He consciously made, 
and consciously makes, the panorama of worlds, is the second 
proposition less rational than the first? Adopt what view 
we may on the subject, we cannot steer clear of mystery. 
Whether we like things " to loom through a mist " or not, 
mist there is, and of the densest too, which no sunlight of 
human intellect can drive away. Something exists, therefore 
something has existed from eternity. Grasp that ! Suppos- 
ing we grant the universe to have existed from eternity ; still 
we must admit that something has made it from eternity. 
What something ? How works it, and where is it ? A no- 
God, be it ; but does that free your back from the old man 
of mystery clinging to you, cold and irony as the shirt of 
Nessus ? The rather, it tightens the grip, and adds pressure 
to the load. I do not think the sum of mystery is at all 
increased, but, on the contrary, greatly lessened, by the 
predication that this making and upholding something is 
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personal, and therefore, at the same time, cognitive of itself 
and cognizant of the creation which it has brought into being. 
There is either something that is a living, personal God ; or 
there is nothing that is a God at all, in any sense justifying 
the application to it of so great and sacred an appellation. I 
will tell yon what it is that is unthinkable — a universe 
without a God. 

The right way to do, I hold, is to assume a God — to take 
Him for granted at the outset. Suppose that, in consequence 
of a permanent cloudy atmosphere, we never saw the sun, 
though we walked about in its light from day to day, yet 
should we not be justified in assuming its existence as the 
source of the light ? It is proper, I say, to assume a God. 
This is the Bible way ; this is the popular way ; and this, I 
contend, is, at once, the common-sense and the philosophical 
way. We have not yet got beyond the grand old dictum, 
" Shall He who formed the eye not see ? Shall He who 
formed the ear not hear ? Shall He who formed the heart 
not understand ? " This is an appeal to our common sense ; 
and, doubtless, common sense is competent to be both judge 
and jury in the matter. In all questions, " to this complexion 
we must come at last " — to be determined in our decisions by 
the dictates of common sense, define the term as we may. 
This, I repeat, is the right way ; and it is especially so in tho 
question of a personal God. Let us then ever adhere to it, 
remembering that, — 

" He who once hath missed the righte waye, 
The farther he dothe goe the farther he dothe straye." 

A God that is not a person, is a mere principle ; and a mere 
principle per se, is nothing. A principle is dependent on 
things, and derives its existence therefrom. Remove its 
"environment," and it ceases to be. On the other hand, a 
person is an entity or being proper. Cut away the surround- 
ings, yet the person still is. A Cromwell has his environment, 
but is greater than it, and rises above his "Lincolnshire 
i " with a phoenix power that will assert itself. Person 

g 2 
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and circumstance make righteousness, and without these it 
is an " airy nothing." " Righteousness " per se makes, and 
"makes for," nothing, because it is nothing. It is an abstrac- 
tion. 

" A breath can make it, and a breath unmake." 

Matthew Arnold makes it a God ; whilst others there are who 
call it a sham, and try to get on as well as may be without 
the pother of it "Righteousness" is subjective. Take 
away its nidus — make it minus its environment, and what 
is it bat a name? Behold the god! I want a God that 
is. " I am poor and needy, but the Lord thinketh upon me," 
is the sort of thing for me, and I can be satisfied with nothing 
less or other. 

How refreshing it is to mind and heart, to escape away froin 
the " wandering mazes " of " vain wisdom" and metaphysical 
hair-splitting, into the upper air of common sense, "far 
round illumined " with the sunshine of God's blessed word ! 
No something in our text " making for righteousness," but 
which could not make an atom or a worm, much less u hang 
the earth upon nothing," to save its life ; no thin water-gruel 
there, of speculative Theism diluted into pantheistic Atheism, 
and made palatable for sickly belief and sicklier intellectual- 
ism with spice of poetry and polish of literary art. No, 
nothing there of so atrophied and emasculating a character 
as that sort of miserable ghostism, issuing from the head of 
modern culture, or ancient Jove come back again; but a 
THEE— a bond fide Personality— a living "Father in 
heaven," who can say, " I AM," of whom it can be predicated, 
" Thou art, and wast, and art to come — the Almighty," and 
to whom it can be said, " I will praise Thee; for I am fearfully 
and wonderfully made : marvellous are Thy works ; and that 
my soul knoweth right well." 

" Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be : 
They are but broken light of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they." 

Yes, thank Heaven ! " more than they ; " and therefore, 
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when we pray, we can say, " Our Father." More than they, 
and therefore, when we meditate, we can give vent to onr grati- 
tude in a " Bless the Lord, O my soul ; and all that is within 
me, bless His holy name ! " More than they ; and therefore, 
when we contemplate the two master mysteries, — the moral 
law within and the stellar heavens withont, — we can exclaim, 
in the words of the text, " I will praise Thee, for I am fear- 
fully and wonderfully made ; marvellous are Thy works, and 
that my soul knoweth right well !" 

" I will praise Thee." " We have modern thought sifting 
down npon us a fine pantheism which is to melt God and .man 
and nature into one grand, harmonious whole." Too true ; 
but, thank God, this is not all we have. Besides the comfort- 
ing fact that all modern thought is not pantheistic, we have an 
olden thonght as well ; a thought " evolved from the conscious- 
nesses " of " holy men " in ages — 

" When the heavens were nigher to us, 
And the gods were more familiar ; " 

a thought which tells us that " in the beginning Q-od created 
the heavens and the earth." And has modern thought any- 
thing grander than that ? . No ; nor anything so grand ; for 
this is the unique sublimity which serves as the foundation of 
all that is sublime. Plato himself had nothing so great as 
that ; for Plato's thinking was bound in and bounded by the 
chain of " eternal matter," and " an infinite series of causes." 
In the beginning the heavens and the earth created God, or 
something very like it, is a chief climax in the philosophy of 
" modern culture ; " for God, you know, is only a principle ', 
and therefore dependent on things. He does not make the 
nature of things, but the nature of things makes Him ! Johann 
Gottlieb Fichte, — who was born, and died, — showed his stu- 
dents one day, " in solemn conclave met," how to create God. 
" I will create God," he said. Now, whether a " created " or a 
creating God is the greater, and the more probable, not to say 
possible, judge ye. That God created, or brought into being 
and fashioned, the atoms and the worlds, is the alpha and 
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omega of an olden thought, affirmed in ages when wise men, 
we believe, " wrote as they were moved by the Holy Ghost." 
And can sufficient reason be shown why we should exchange 
so sublime a view for the modern Fichtean and transcendental 
one, so pregnant with despair to the soul of man ? I think 
not. We need a personal God, my friends. Our mental nature 
and our moral nature alike cry aloud for that, and can be com- 
forted and satisfied with nothing less. The solution of nature's 
problem and the solution of humanity's problem emphatically 
require that, and that only. 

" Admit a God, all other wonders cease. 
Deny Him, all is miracle beside." 

And admit Him we must. It is a threefold necessity, — mental, 
moral, and religious, — to ignore or contravene which, is to do 
violence to the foundation bases of our rational constitution 
and being. I said before, and I say again, that we must pos- 
tulate a God. " God must be believed in, not inferred. Faith 
is the ground of all conviction, scientific or moral. Why do 
you believe in the existence of the world ? Because it were 
in vain to resist the voice of intuition. In the same way 
God exists in your consciousness, and you believe in Him." 
" I think, therefore I am." I think the world, therefore the 
world is ; and I think a God, therefore a God is. This way of 
reasoning is no broken cistern ; and the last of the propositions 
I believe to be as irrefragable as the first, which might be put 
thus : I think myself, therefore I am. I may just observe, that 
" think " in all the above clauses is used in the sense of " per- 
ceive," and that, in harmony with the theory that conscious- 
ness is perception, that " there is nothing consciously in the 
mind but perception, that there is nothing intuitively known 
but perception, that unless being is perception, it is not in- 
tuitively known, and that unless God is (in) perception He is 
not intuitively known." 

For the reasons above indicated, with others not less con- 
vincing and satisfactory, the author of our text feels no demur 
in saying, " I will praise Thee." Yes, my friends, a Thee was 
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the grand axis on which an (might I not say the?) olden 
world of religions thonght tnrned ronnd its vast circumfer- 
ence, and rolled on for long centuries of but dimly recorded 
time. " Modern culture," it must be admitted, has a thee too ; 
but its peculiarity is, that it is not a personal pronoun. So we 
will call it a shell without a kernel, a make-believe, and a sole- 
cism. Moreover, the pantheism of the day has reversed the 
order of our text, and its approval to the strangest of anti- 
theistic phraseologies. " God-intoxicated " as our Spinozists 
may be, yet they do not say, " I will praise Thee ; " but they 
do, in effect, say, Thou shalt praise Me ; for it is through Me 
that thou hast attained to consciousness. Thou sleepest in the 
stone, shinest in the star, "refreshest in the breeze," and 
dreamest in the brute ; but in Me thou thinkest, in Me hast 
developed into personality, or self- consciousness ; therefore 
thou shalt praise Me, for thou art fearfully and wonderfully 
made, in and by means of Me. Such, in logical consequence, is 
modern pantheistic Transcendentalism, so called. Bat, as com- 
pared with the rational theism, the elevated sentiment, and the 
devout fervour of our text, I leave you to judge whether, in 
strictness of speech, it ought not the rather to be designated 
modern atheistic Descendentalism. 

Pantheism, it is to be feared, has gained a strong hold upon 
the higher thinking of our age. It has long been the standing 
philosophic error of the East ; but that the Indo-European na- 
tions, with their stronger intellect and higher morale, should 
have become saturated with it, is indeed a consummation de- 
voutly to be lamented and deprecated. But our space forbids 
enlargement on the theme. I may, however, just remark how 
much it is to be regretted that no less a personage than our so 
admirable Poet Laureate should be apparently tainted with this 
terrible error. I shall only adduce one instance here. In one 
of his smaller beautiful pieces, he says, — 

" Little flower, if I could understand 
What thou art, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is." 

" Is " / That is to say, God and man are one. 
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"I will praise Thee; for I am fearfully and wonderfully 
made. 19 

11 The proper study of mankind is man." 

And what other study is so interesting and profitable P 

•• Man, * know thyself,' all wisdom centres there." 

Take a stroll among the order called " representative men ; " 
and mark the noble lineaments and still nobler faculties, which 
present themselves. There is the noble forehead, with its "os 
frontis" rounded like a star, and set star- wards. There are the 
flashing eyes, kindled with u light that never was on sea and 
land." There are the flashing thoughts, describing vast lines 
of movement, and " wandering through eternity." There is the 
fine moral nature, that can stand erect, whether under adversity 
or under prosperity — that can maintain its composure alike 
amid the thunders, and amid the amenities. There is the 
gentle stirring of friend- ward, home- ward, child- ward, world- 
word affection, which a word or a look can swell into tidal- 
flow ; no less than there is "the joy of elevated thoughts," 
arising from contemplation of Nature and of God. The "one 
stupendous whole " of things, dividing itself into natural on 
the one hand and into supernatural on the other, the ideal man 
is not ashamed to think about — "things that are not seen" 
as well as about "things that are seen and temporal." 
Why should the term " supernatural " alarm the philosophy 
of a wise man P It does not. For, viewed aright, what is 
the supernatural but the natural out of our sight and experi- 
ence ; just as the natural is the supernatural within the do- 
main of sight and experience ? Really, God's system is one ; 
— relatively, it is two. It is no sign of wisdom, but of fore- 
gone conclusion, to strain at gnats and to stumble over mole- 
hills. "My mind my kingdom is," is the unchanging motto 
of the representative man ; who, being master there, is always 
master of the situation, as well as, in a very comprehensive 
sense, "monarch of all he surveys." To great minds, — 
greatened to the top of their bent and possibility, — nature 
and philosophy and religion say, " All things are yours." A 
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glorious landscape realized by the poet's eye, embellished with 
the poet's idealities, and appropriated by the poet's soul, is 
the poet's ; and the owner's but in a very subordinate sense, 
and to the smallest possible extent. For how insignificant 
is a material sense, compared with a spiritual ! " We half 
create, what we behold." Some think, a great deal more than 
"half." Be that as it may, yet it is ever true, that " the eye 
sees what it brings the power to see," that the mind ap- 
propriates what it brings the power to appropriate, and that 
the great soul takes up the world as a very little thing, es- 
teeming the riches of a well-endowed consciousness a greater 
thing than the treasures of the material universe. For, we 
are fearfully and wonderfully made ; and that our soul know- 
eth right well ; knoweth, when we have put away childish 
things, and come to know as we ought to know. I am no 
philosophic egoist, — at least in the high idealistic sense, — yet 
I hold the world to be a very insignificant thing, and the soul 
an immeasurably significant one. Without confusing myself 
with such terms as "objective," "subjective," "tertium 
qtrid" and what not, I hold the thing received to be less than 
the thing receiving ; acknowledging with Byron, that on ques- 
tions so profound as the relation between ego and non-ego, — 

"I don't pretend that I quite understand 
My own meaning, when I would be very clear.'* 

Have you ever thought that you can take in the world at 
your eye, and carry it about in your brain ? Have you ever 
considered what a marvel and miracle it is, that "all the dread 
magnificence of heaven and earth " can lie insphered in you, 
can be depicted, with nicest mathematical exactness and most 
exquisite artistic finish, on a nerve-disc but the fraction of an 
inch in diameter ? Have you ever thought about it ? ever 
realized it ? When you have done so, you will have some 
faint idea of the Psalmist's extent of meaning and significance, 
where he says, " I am fearfully and wonderfully made." 

I admit the marvellousness of my make and constitution. 
The thing is self-evident. The Positivist will not deny it ; 
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and the Pyrrhonist cannot. Here I am. Facts are stubborn 
things. And when, physiologist, psychologist, and ontologist, 
haying done their do upon me, and left me alone in the glory 
of my strange humanity, with my life-robe of many-coloured 
mystery around me ; then it is that, freed from the din of 
tongues and babble of systems, and at liberty to think for my- 
self, I ask myself that question of questions, " If a man die, 
shall he live again ?" But alas ! how impotent I feel myself 
to solve the problem. And in all simplicity and honesty, I will 
tell you what I do in my difficulty. I hasten for help to re- 
presentative manhood, as best giving the world assurance of the 
genuine article. I fly to men themselves — not to their argu- 
ments. Plato may "reason well," but so does Epicurus. I 
find Plato himself a better reason than his reasoning. I look 
at the placid face, so " o 'er-inf ormed " with soul; I listen to 
the music of " divine philosophy " flowing from his lips ; 
and in that sublime presence I feel my immortality. Who is 
he yonder, that " comes towering, clad in adamant and gold"? 
His coming "shines afar," and heaven and earth are lightened 
with his glory. The man it is who, Prometheus-like, stole one 
of the " sevenfold hallelujahs " from burning seraphim, and 
thundered it through the world. It is epic Milton, and in his 
wings I hear the " going" of immortality, and see reflected hues 
of " the rainbow that is round about the throne." I possess 
a fine engraving of that k " theologue of the north," Thomas 
Chalmers. I view the massy forehead, "a span broad, I 
trow,' and bulged out on each side with glowing idealities. 
I see the blue-grey eyes, oblivious of "all meaner things," 
struggling with infinite space, and gathering a certain misti- 
ness in their ascent after the "mystery and magnificence" 
of God. I personally knew the living man ; have felt the 
spell of his mighty eloquence ; and quick reminiscence, con- 
juring up the personnel and majesty of the orator as he was 
when " caught in a wind of prophecy," and expatiating on 
some congenial theme, I write below the likeness, Can a 
man like this be naught but dust? "a soul of such tre- 
mendous powers " — 
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" Be but a breath of subtile spirits, dancing 
Through their tubes awhile, and then for ever 
Lost in vacant air ? " 

Iread such books, — the vehicles of largest thought, — as " Sartor 
Resartus" "In Memoriam" Chalmers's "Astronomical Dis- 
courses" Pascal's "Thoughts" Taylor's "Saturday Evening" 
Thomas's "Philosophy of Happiness" Butler's "Analogy" 
Locke's " Human Understanding " et hoc genus omne ; and I 
ask if " such thoughts" do not " breathe " of immortality, and 
if such " words" do not " burn " with more than gas, and point 
to something other than " dust to dust, ashes to ashes," as our 
final goal. " Come," we may, " like shadows, and so depart ; " 
but shadow implies substance, and, — 

" Trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home." 

No doubt, 

" Heaven lies about us in our infancy ; " 

but does not heaven also lie about us when we stand in the 
presence or read the writings of great and good men ? When 
a Pascal stands listening to the silences of the infinite, and 
exclaims, " These immensities — they affright me ! " is there 
no heaven lying about that ? Or, when a Luther at Worms 
stands listening to the beatings of his own heart, and, com- 
pressing a lip which all the force of Christendom cannot open 
against its will, says: "Here I take my stand; I can no 
other; God help me. Amen." Is there no heaven lying 
about that ? no stirring of divinity and immortality in that ? 
Furthermore : Is heaven far off when the man of faith and 
prayer enters his " closet " to commune with his " Father, 
who seeth in secret " ? and when he "rejoices " there, " with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory " ? Finally : Is heaven on 
the other side of infinitude, and " eternal life " nowhere but 
in the brains of dreaming fanatics, when the good man dying 
feels the stirring within him of something more than " atoms," 
and utters his triumphant : " death, where is thy sting ? O 
grave, where is thy victory ? " For. my own part, I must 
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confess, that when I contemplate scenes like these ; that when 
I read such books as the above-named; and that when I 
stand in the living presence, or mnse amid the elevating 
reminiscences of great and good men, I feel all within me 
" quite on the verge of heaven," and consider myself, philoso- 
phically as well as religiously, entitled to say : " I will praise 
Thee, for I am fearfully and wonderfully made;" and shall 
not "all die" as "the beasts that perish," but for ever live 
on in my individuality proper, as it behoves Thy "image" 
woven into my soul, and giving dignity and infinite worth to 
my being to do. 

" Fearfully and wonderfully made." Now, all that God 
and nature does, and will do us-wards, is not, I hold, incar- 
nated in " modern thought," comprehensive as that may be ; 
is not named in human science ; is not conceived in human 
imagination ; and is only in part revealed in God's word, and 
therein for the most part only suggestively. Great old-world 
men have left us their " foot-prints " on, but not the solution 
of, " life's problems." " The burden and mystery of all this 
unintelligible world," is still a sphinx, waiting with stony gaze 
for its (Edipus who never comes. " I am fearf ally and won- 
derfully made," has a fine ring with it, and this distinctive 
thought, that we did not grow ; but it stops short too soon, 
and affords not one drop of explanation to cool our specula- 
tion-scorched philosophy. The modus operandi of the 
4 * making," and the how of the "make," as to the deep 
philosophy of its being and its working, are not so much as 
hinted at. Oh for one touch of Inspiration's Ithuriel spear ! 
and what a blazing forth of truth would put our halting theo- 
ries, our presumptuous scepticisms, and our daring negations 
to the blush ! But no ! " made " is all we are told. " Made ;" 
and, not by " evolution " out of " protoplasm " and " ape ; " 
but by a " Thee " who speaks, and it is done ; who com- 
mands, and it stands fast. 

" God and nature," I have said ; these we associate, but 
do not combine, because, to use a chemical term, they are 
incompatibles. "God by means of nature," is the strictly 
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proper way of putting it. What the philosophy or true sense 
is,^of " In Him we live and move and have our being," St. 
Paul, whose dictum it is, has not told us ; not knowing it, in 
all probability, himself ; such knowledge being too high for 
human mind with its present limitations to attain unto. But 
we are extending our line of thought, I fear, beyond the 
limits of the occasion. Our remaining remarks, — like the 
preceding ones, in fact, — must necessarily be fragmentary and 
merely suggestive. 

It used to be a cardinal difficulty in philosophy, how sub- 
stances or principles so mutually opposed as material and 
immaterial, could be made to inter-blend and inter-act, in the 
form of what are called body and soul. But we are not so 
metaphysical now-a-days. The "hairs " which our fore- 
fathers would have " split," we simply take up and call hairs, 
and there's an end to it. Matter and spirit are equally mys- 
terious. We know not to the bottom what either of them is ; 
and I know not that it matters much, for any practical reason, 
at least. I do not think that our final destination and destiny 
depend so much on what we are made of, as on what we make 
ourselves. How diverse soever the fundamental elements of 
our being may be, they obviously coexist at present in a state, 
not of union, but of unity. Body and soul constitute the 
man ; and the man, as such, is an individual entity or per- 
sonal unit. Then, if he is a unit or indivisible personality, 
and dies, " where is he ? " I will venture to give you an idea 
on this point, which, whether strictly scientific or not, has 
considerable weight with myself. A drop of water, as water, 
is one. The two gases by which it is constituted are inter- 
blended or combined ; the resultant being, a something which 
is neither oxygen nor hydrogen, but both, in the form of 
water. There it is, a fixed body or substance — "made." 
But forth steps " Victorious Analysis " in the form of the 
chemist, who says, I will make this one-thing into two things. 
And forthwith, by means and appliances of his scientific art 
the two gases burst the bonds of their unity and assume 
their respective primary forms of existence. The water-drop 
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as such is no more. I have seen this feat in analytic chemis- 
try performed — have myself helped to do it, and that more 
than once, in the Laboratory of the Chemistry class-room of 
Edinburgh University. 

Now, what is man ? You say, he is matter and spirit " fear- 
fully and wonderfully made " into a somethiug which is 
neither, but both ; to wit, a thinking personality — a conscious 
amalgam—an ego and non-ego combined, which can say " I," 
and self-assert its bond fide entity in a " cogito, ergo sum" I 
think, therefore I am. But if, inconsistently with this, you 
insist on calling the body a "wrapper," I must be excused 
from endorsing the hypothesis. I hold that the body is not a 
wrapper, but a factor. I do not, therefore, believe that the 
soul is in the body as the jewel is in the casket ; but that the 
body and the soul are owe, just as the hydrogen and the 
oxygen are one in the water-drop. Well ; our human unit, — 
too generally all unconscious of the " fearf ulness and wonder- 
fulness " of it, — " struts its little hour upon the stage," and 
then ? Why, then up comes " the great teacher (and chemist) 
Death," and says, I will resolve this marvellous phenomenon, 
with its microcosmic attributes, into its two primary con- 
stituents — this.concrete of matter and spirit. And forthwith 
the magic touch is applied ; when, lo ! " the dust returns to 
the earth as it was, and the spirit unto God who gave it." 
Thus, the body falls into the grave, and the soul rises to its 
" own place " and " final account." Only in a measure, how- 
ever ; for " behold ! I show you a mystery ; " " the trumpet 
shall sound," and " the dead " shall be again united (combined, 
if you will) with organized matter ; which mighty event in the 
"progress of being " is called " the resurrection of the dead." 
Whatever difficulties and differences of opinion there be on 
this great subject, one thing, I think, will be admitted by all 
who have no prepossession and prejudice in their eyes ; namely, 
that St. Paul bases his argument for the 'Avdtrrcuns, "rising or 
raising up " of the dead, on the fact of Christ's bodily resur- 
rection. 
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" These ashes which do here remain, 
A vital tincture still retain ;' 
A seminal form within the deeps 
Of this little chaos sleeps." 

(Supposed new poem by Milton.) 

This may be the true theory. But would not that God's 
consciousness in which " all our members were written ere 
ever there was one of them," be a better sleeping-place than 
" a little chaos," till the " separate state," evanishing like a 
dream of the night, shall give place to the "palaces and 
towers " of the New Jerusalem, with all the " dread magni- 
ficence " of the "new heavens and new earth ? " 

" In that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil."' 

And in that waking from death, what realities (as opposed 
to idealities in dream, which are real enough while they last) 
may come when we have shuffled on again this mortal coil, 
spiritualized and immortalized " by the mighty power of God, 
whereby He is able to subdue all things unto Himself; " for 
'there is a spiritual body." No doubt, an original creation 
and a future personal restitution are equally inexplicable ; but, 
for my own part, while fully admitting that to " our little 
schemes of thought," it doth not yet appear how we shall be 
raised again, I greatly prefer the idea of re-creation of the 
'personal body," and thus escape the difficulties scientifically 
raised by those who go the length of maintaining that the old 
hody can not be reproduced. " Locke admits the possibility 
ot all our ideas being permanent physical impressions. Ex- 
perience and analogy suggest the same conclusion ; and agree- 
ably thereto, the personal body which is sown or buried shall 
nn d its counterpart in the resurrection, impressed with all 
*h Q mental and bodily idiosyncrasy of [personal identity ; al- 
though that counterpart itself shall be identified in a spiritual 
"^y" The matter is simply thus : — the Resurrection is re- 
vealed, but not explained; and we have neither knowledge 
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enough nor mind enough satisfactorily to supply the lack. 
To parody the words of Shakspeare, — 

" Theories are easy like the wind ; * 
But solid truth is hard to find." 

"Fearfully and wonderfully made; " but when (at first) ? 
and how P Well; the great fact for us is, that we are; the 
period and the mode of our advent being altogether a second- 
ary consideration. Let us come to pictures again for a moment. 
I have two which I hang together by way of contrast. Some 
might say by way of "resemblance." One is the likeness of 
Immanuel Kant, and the other is the picture of " Immanuel " 
Gorilla, as some do, in effect, christen the unbaptizable brute. 
Well ; I first look on this picture, and then on that ; but for 
the life of me I can perceive no family likeness between the 
two bipeds; although, by our pantheistic "evolutionist" 
anthropologists, they are both alike called " Immanuel " ; the 
name etymologically meaning, " God with us." I think these 
philosophers must have stolen a leaf from the book of the old 
Egyptians. For, if you had visited one of their mighty 
temples, and gone trembling into its adytum or holy of holies, 
expecting to find a Jupiter Tonans installed therein; how 
disappointed would you have felt at finding, not a thundering 
god, but, in its stead, a contemptible lie in the form of a 
chattering ape ! The mountain had obviously been in labour 
to produce the temple — but what had been in labour to pro- 
duce the god, who shall say ? None but a people who grew 
not a few of their gods could have produced a deity like this. 
To put a monkey in the place of God, and declare that it is 
God, how absurd ! But I will tell you what is every whit as 
absurd: to put a gorilla into the genealogical tree of man, 
and maintain it to be of " one blood " with Immanuel Kant. 
As one, however, has well said: It is not where we came 
from, but where we are going to, which is the great matter. 
If we did come from the monkey, let us not, at all events, go 
back to it, but " reach forth to the things that are before," 
"looking unto Jesus," who is greater than even the "repre- 
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sentative man," being nothing less than "the Lord from 
heaven." 

I purposed to have shown how the greatest and best men 
are themselves poor fallen creatures, and need converting and 
" erecting above themselves," no less than others ; but that, I 
must now leave. 

"Marvellous are Thy works, and that my soul knoweth 
right well " ; knoweth the fact, but not the philosophy. How 
" marvellous " ! They are, indeed, like their Author, past 
finding out to perfection. " Nature shows us all she knows," 
yet how small a portion she shows us of the Infinite One. 

" Come, then, expressive Silence, muse His praise." 

" Marvellous are Thy works." " Where ends the mighty 
building ? " why was it reared ? how was it made ? whither 
is it tending ? and what will be the end thereof ? I will 
conclude with a quotation : — 

" Science teaches us that the crust of our earth is perpetu- 
ally moving, and that the sea level is constantly changing. 
Onr globe has its daily rotation on its axis, and its yearly 
revolution about the sun. The sun, with all its satellites, 
sweeps on towards a moving point in the constellation 
Hercules. Every so-called fixed star is in motion. Fifty 
thousand years ago, the constellation of the Great Bear, or 
Dipper, was a starry cross ; a hundred thousand years hence, 
the imaginary Dipper will be upside down, and the stars 
which form the bowl and handle will have changed places. 
The misty nebul© are moving, and besides are whirling 
around in great spirals, some one way, and some another. 
Every molecule of matter in the whole universe is swinging 
to and fro ; every particle of ether which fills space is in jelly- 
like vibration. Light is one kind of motion, heat another, 
electricity another, magnetism another, sound another. 
Every human sense is the result of motion; every percep- 
tion, every thought, is but motion of the molecules of the 
brain translated by that incomprehensible thing we call 
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'mind.' The processes of growth, of existence, of decay, 
whether in worlds or in the minutest organisms, are but 
motion." May God add His blessing ! Amen. 

Jabez Cole. 
Northumberland. 



11 Thou shalt no more be Hauohty (Zeph. iii. 11).— " If there be any- 
thing which makes human nature appear ridiculous to beings of superior 
faculties, it must be pride. They know so well the vanity of those 
imaginary perfections that swell the heart of man, and of those little 
supernumerary advantages, whether of birth, fortune, or title, which one 
man enjoys above another, that it must certainly very much astonish, 
if it does not very much divert them, when they see a mortal puffed np, 
and valuing himself above his neighbours on any of these accounts, at 
the same time that he is obnoxious to all the common calamities of the 
species. To set this thought in its true light, we will fancy, if you 
please, that yonder molehill is inhabited by reasonable creatures, and that 
every pismire (his shape and way of life only excepted) is endowed with 
human passions. How should we smile to hear one give us an account 
of the pedigrees, distinctions, and titles that reign among them 1 Yon 
must understand he is an emmet of quality, and has better blood in 
his veins than any pismire in the molehill. Do not you see how sen- 
sible he is of it, how slow he marches forward, how the whole rabble of 
ants keep their distance? Here you may observe one placed upon a 
little eminence, and looking down on a long row of labourers. He is the 
richest insect on this side of the hillock ; he has a walk of half a yard in 
length and a quarter of an inch in breadth ; he keeps a hundred menial 
servants, and has at least fifteen barleycorns in his granary. He is 
now chiding and beslaving the emmet that stands before him, and who, 
for all that we can discover, is as good an emmet as himself. But here 
comes an insect of figure ! Do not you take notice of a little white 
straw that he carries in his mouth ? That straw, you must understand, 
he would not part with for the longest track about the molehill ; did you 
but know what he has undergone to purchase it. See how the ants of 
all qualities and conditions swarm about him. Should this straw drop 
out of his mouth, you would see all this numerous circle of attendants 
follow. the next that took it up, and leave the discarded insect ; or run 
over his back to come at his successor." — William Makepeace Thackeray. 
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HOMILETIO SKETCHES ON THE BOOK OP 
PSALMS. 



Our Purpose. — Many learned and devout men nave gone phUologicaXly through 
this Tbiehlim, this book of Hebrew hymns, and have left us the rich results of their 
inquiries in volumes within the reach of every Biblical student. To do the mere 
verbal htrmeneutics of this book, even as well as it has been done, would be to con- 
tribute nothing fresh in the way of evoking or enforcing its Divine ideas. A 
thorough homtlbtio treatment it has never yet received, and to this work we here 
commit ourselves, determining to employ the best results of modern Biblical scholar- 
ship. 

Our Method.— Our plan of treatment will comprise four sections :— (1) The 
Hjstoey of the passage. Lyric poetry, which the book is, is a delineation of living 
character ; and the key, therefore, to unlock the meaning and reach the spirit of the 
words is a knowledge of the men and circumstances that the poet sketches with his 
lyric pencil— (2) AwKoii-noirs of the passage. This will include short explanatory 
notes on any ambiguous word, phrase, or allusion that may occur.— (3) The Abgu- 
mikt of the passage. A knowledge of the main drift of an author is amongst the 
most essential conditions for interpreting his meaning. — (4) The Homilbtics of the 
passage. This is our main work. We shall endeavour so to group the Divine ideas 
that have been legitimately educed, as to suggest such thoughts and indicate such 
sermonizing methods as may promote the proficiency of modern pulpit ministra- 
tions. 



No. 01. 

The Beligious Sentiment in War. 

" God, Thou hast cast us off, Thou hast scattered us, Thou hast 
been displeased," etc. — Psalm lx. 1-12. 



History. — The title of the Psalm 
contains an epitome of its history. 
David is spoken of as its author ; 
and the occasion of its compo- 
sition was when he strove with 
Aram-naharaim and with Aram- 
zobah. The circumstances of this 
struggle are recorded in 2 Sam. 
viii 3-13 ; 1 Chron. xviii. These 
chapters inform us that David 
made extensive conquests in the 
East, extending his victories over 
Moab, Syria, and Hamoth, subdu- 
ing the country as far as the Eu- 
phrates. The expression " When 
Joab returned," indicates that 
the conquests were achieved, not 
by David personally, but by Joab, 
who was the leader of his armies, 



" for Joab was over all his ar- 
mies." The scene of the con- 
quest is called "the valley of 
salt," which is supposed to be 
situated at the southern end of 
the Dead Sea, adjacent to the 
mountain of salt, whose valley 
separates the ancient territories 
of Judah and Edom. It is said 
that on that occasion " twelve 
thousand" were slain. In the 
history, however, contained in 2 
Sam. viii.,lChron. xviii. the num- 
ber is given as " eighteen thou- 
sand." The discrepancy is scarce- 
ly worth remark. The Psalm is 
dedicated to the chief musician 
or the precentor, and is called 
Shushan-eduth, which properly 

h 2 
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means ," lily of testimony.' ' The 
" lily " is an emblem of the pore 
and the beautiful. 

Annotations : Ver. 1, 2. — " 
God, Thou hast cast us off, 
Thou hast scattered [margin, 
11 broken "] us, Thou hast been 
displeased; turn Thyself to 
us again. Thou hast made the 
earth to tremble ; Thou hast bro- 
ken it : heal the breaches thereof; 
for it shaketh." The invaders 
had come upon them unawares, 
when their troops were engaged 
in a hard struggle with Aram 
beyond the opposite border of 
Israel. " Thou hast been angry." 
The Israelites were wont to re- 
gard all disasters as judgments 
from the Lord. " Thou hast 
made the earth to tremble" The 
invasion, like an earthquake, 
struck terror everywhere. "Heal 
the breaches thereof," which 
means, Remove the cause of dis- 
order and repair the injury. 

Ver. 3. — "Thou hast shewed thy peo- 
ple hard things : Thou hast made 
us to drink the wine of astonish- 
ment. 1 * Judgments, stupifying 
and confounding as wine intoxi- 
cate the brain (Jer. xiii. 12, 18 ; 
1 Kings xxii. 7). As drunkenness 
confounds and prostrates, so the 
judgments of God. 

Ver. 4. — " Thou hast given a banner 
to them that fear Thee, that it may 
be displayed because of the truth. 
Selah." u Thou hast given us, 
by the recent victory after our 
prostrate condition, a banner of 
triumph to lift up, because of 
Thy faithfulness to Thypromise." 
The banner is a pledge of safety 
and a rallying-point to those 
who fight under it. 

Ver. 6.— " That Thy beloved may be 
delivered; save with Thy right 
hand, and hear me." Israel is 
represented as God's son (Exod. 
iv. 22), and therefore beloved. 
The root of the original word lies 
in David and Jedidiah (2 Sam. 
xii. 25), the name given by Na- 
than to Solomon. 



Ver. 6.—" God hath spoken in His 
holiness; I will rejoice, I will 
divide Shechem, and mete out the 
valley ofSuccoth." The promise 
which the Holy God made to 
Abraham concerning the terri- 
tory of his descendants extended 
from the river of Egypt unto the 
great river, the river Euphrates 
(Gen. xv. 18). This would em- 
brace the country of Edom, and 
all the countries specified in this 
Psalm. « " Shechem*" was on the 
west of Jordan, " Succoth," on the 
east. At the former Jacob abode 
for a time after parting with 
Esau, and at the latter he bought 
a parcel of ground (Gen. xlviii. 
32). 

Ver. 7, 8. — * * Gilead is mine,and Ma- 
nasseh is mine ; Ephraim also is 
the strength of mine head; Judah 
is my lawgiver; Moab is my wash- 
pot; over Edom will I cast out 
my shoe : Philistia, triumph thou 
because of me," Gilead was the 
portion of Reuben and Gad, and 
hence associated with Manasseh. 
These tribes occupied the east 
of the Jordan, as Ephraim 
and Judah were the leading 
tribes on the west. "The strength 
of mine head," the helmet 
which protects the head, the 
chief military power of Israel 
(Gen. xlix. 22-24 ; Deut. xxxiii. 
17). The expression evidently 
alludes to the prediction con- 
cerning Ephraim (Gen. xlviii. 
15-22), which was strikingly ful- 
filled in the history of the 
chosen people. " My lawgiver." 
This is a no less evident allu- 
sion to the prophecy of Jacob 
concerning Judah (Gen. xlix. 
10). Judah continued to be 
the seat of the legitimate civil 
authority as well as religious 
worship. Moab and Edom are 
included in the remarkable pre- 
diction of Balaam (Num. xxiv. 
17, 18). And they were both sub- 
dued by David. The wash-pot is 
a symbol of the bondage to which 
conquered States were reduced. 
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' " Cast out my shoe." Casting the 
shoe over, is the claiming of right- 
ful possession, as plucking it off 
implies yielding a right to an- 
other (Ruth iv. 7). "Philistia." 
The Philistines were also inclu- 
ded in the promised conquest 
(Exod. xxiii. 31), and were con- 
quered by David (2 Sam. viii.). 
" Cry out," utter the cry of the 
vanquished.— Dr. Murphy. 
Ver. 9-12.—" Who will bring me 
into the strong city t " etc. The 
city^)f strength (Psalm xxxi. 21), 
Petra, or Sela, the rock-built city 
of Idumea (2 Kings xiv. 7). 
"Wilt not Thou, God," because 
of Thy promise (ver. 6), " which 
hadst cast us off} and Thou, 
God, which didst not go out with 
our armies?" Quoted from Psalm 



lxv. 9. Faith believes the final 
fulfilment of the promise, in spite 
of contrary appearances for a 
time. " Vain is the help of 
man." "Vain," i.e., "Decep- 
tive," disappointing. " Through 
God we shall do valiantly," — ac- 
cording to Balaam's prophecy 
(Num. xxiv. 18), we "shall tread 
down our enemies," — fulfilled 
against Edom (2 Sam. viii. 14 ; 
Psalm xliv. 5). — Faussett. 
Argument. — This Psalm contains 
three stanzas, in which the na- 
tional danger is represented 
(ver. 1-4), the hopes founded 
on God's promises are described 
(5-8), and their accomplishment 
is confidently asked (9-12) . The 
last two stanzas are repeated in 
Psalm cviii. 7-13. 



Homiletics. — The Religious Sentiment in War is the subject 
which this Psalm strikingly and powerfully illustrates. The 
religions sentiment is in all men ; it is the root of their moral 
being. In most cases it is very dormant and inoperative. 
Still there are but few who do not at times feel its power, and 
are subject to its action. Even the warrior feels it ; and often 
it grows into a passion within him. David here speaks as a 
warrior, and his language reveals the workings of his religious 
nature. We have in this Psalm, — 

I. The religious sentiment in the warrior ascribing the 
calamities of defeat to God. " God, Thou hast cast us 
off, Thou hast scattered us, Thou hast been displeased ; O turn 
Thyself to us again. Thou hast made the earth to tremble, 
Thou hast broken it : heal the breaches thereof; for it 
shaketh. Thou hast showed Thy people hard things : Thou 
hast made us to drink the wine of astonishment." From these 
verses it would seem that the battles of David brought terrible 
calamities upon his people and his country — calamities tnat 
made the nation shiver as if broken into pieces, shake as 
with the throes of an earthquake. And these, forsooth, he 
here ascribes to God : " Thou hast cast'off, Thou hast scattered, 
Thou hast made the earth tremble," etc., — all Thou. 
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There is a sense, of course, in which all the calamities that 
afflict men may be said to come from God. But only in the 
sense of permission. They are not His creations, they spring 
not from obedience to His laws and ordinances, but break 
forth in consequence of their transgression. For whence 
come wars ? Come they not from the lusts of the corrupt 
heart ? God is not the Author of evil. Has there ever been 
a war whose calamities have not been ascribed to Heaven ? 
And herein we see the awful perversion of the religions 
sentiment in man. We have in this Psalm, — 

II. The religious sentiment in the warrior assuming the 
campaign to be bight. " Thou hast given a banner to them, 
that feared Thee." All the advocates, abettors, leaders, and 
executors of modern wars have said to God in their hearts — 
" Thou hast given a banner." Both parties said this in the 
Crimean war, in the Franco-German war, in the Spanish and 
American civil wars. Each party professes to fight in the cause 
of righteousness ; and ecclesiastical sycophants consecrate their 
banners and insult Heaven by composing prayers for their 
success. The only righteous wars are the wars that God 
commands, all others are moral outrages. We have in this 
Psalm, — 

IH. The religious sentiment in the warrior justifiying thr 

BLOODY ENTERPRISE BY REFERENCE TO SCRIPTURE. " God hath 

spoken in His holiness," etc. God did say this. But did He 
say, " Go with your battalions amongst this people, cover 
their fields with their dead, dye their rivers with blood, fill 
the air with the groans of the dying and the shrieks of the 
widow and the orphan " ? This seems to have been assumed ; 
and hence the warrior says, " Gilead is mine," and belongs to 
my dominion; "Manasseh is mine," and belongs to me; 
" Ephraim is the strength of mine head; Judah is my lawgiver ; 
Moab is my wash-pot" (I treat it with contempt); "over 
Edom will I cast out my shoe." I possess it ! 

The religious spirit of the warrior often leads him to 
Scripture for arguments to encourage him in his infernal 
enterprise of rapine and slaughter. In this, wicked men 
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only imitate the conduct of their moral progenitor — the devil, 
-who quotes Scripture. We have in this Psalmj — 

IV. The religious sentiment in the warrior invoking 
Heaven poe triumphant achievements. " Who will bring 
me into the strong city ? Wilt not Thou, God," etc. In 
every war in which England engages, prayers are made by 
its state priests, imploring Heaven to " confound its enemies," 
and to " send it victorious," after the sanguinary style of the 
National Anthem. 

Conclusion. — Do not infer that a man is good, or that his 
enterprise is righteous, because his religious sentiment is 
operative. Alas, that sentiment in our nature, like every 
other, is terribly perverted; and the best thing, when perverted, 
becomes the greatest curse. It is no proof that a man is doing 
God service because he thinks he is, and implores Heaven to 
help him in his endeavour. The greatest crimes ever perpe- 
trated under these heavens, have been perpetrated in the 
name of religion. It was the religious sentiment perverted 
that nailed the Son of God to the cross. False piety is the 
devil's chief instrument, it is the tap-root of the upas, it is the 
main fountain from whence proceeds most of the streams of 
the world's greatest crimes and miseries ; it is the moral anti- 
christ of Christliness. 



All Chimes abe Perpetrated in the Heart.— What we will, that we 
morally do. This doctrine suggests that the world is really worse than 
it appears. It appears bad enough, its outward features and procedures 
are most repulsive to the eye of reflective virtue ; but not a tithe of the 
heart's dispositions does the body represent. The soul has a world of 
sentiment that neither tongue nor pen expresses ; it is conscious of hosts 
of volitions that the muscles and limbs never carry into effect. We 
thank God that the body is too frail fully to work out the latent wishes 
of a depraved world. Where circumstances have been pre-eminently 
favourable for the play of the soul's propensities, we have had terrible 
exhibitions : we have had Herods, Judases, Neros, and Napoleons, to tell 
us what depths of iniquity there are in the human heart. 
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HOMILETIC SKETCHES ON THE BOOK OF 
JOB. 



The Book of Job is one of the grandest sections of Divine Scripture. It has never 
yet, to our knowledge, been treated in a purely Homiletio method for Homiletic 
ends. Besides many learned expositions on the book found in our general com- 
mentaries, we have special exegetical volumes of good scholarly and critical worth ; 
such as Drs. Barnes, Wemjrss, Mason Goode, Noyes Lee, Dehtzsoh, and Herman 
Hedwick Bernard : the last is in every way a masterly production. For us, there- 
fore, to go into philology and verbal criticism, when such admirable works are 
available to all students, would be superfluous, if not presumption. Ambiguous 
terms, when they occur, we shall of course explain, and occasionally suggest an im- 
proved rendering ; but our work will be chiefly, if not entirely, Homiletic. We shall 
essay to bring out from the grand old words those Divine verities which are true 
and vital to man as man in all lands and ages. These truths we shall frame in an 
order as philosophic and suggestive as our best powers will enable us to do j and 
this in order to help the earnest preachers of God's Holy Word. 



No. LXV. 



The Speech of Elihu.— 1. Controversy, Indignation, 
and Age. 

" SO THESE THBEE MEN, " etc. — Job XXXU. 1-7. 



Exegetical Remarks. — Job's three 
friends are silenced, and Job 
speaks no more. Elihu, a young 
man who seems to have heard 
all the discussion, now de- 
livers himself on the whole sub- 
ject ; and his address extends 
to the close of the thirty-seventh 
chapter. All that we know of 
this Elihu is contained in this 
chapter. He was a young man 
gifted with genius of high order, 
and profoundly interested in 
questions pertaining to the cha- 
racter and procedure of the 
Almighty. 

Ver. 1. — " So these three men ceased 
to answer Job." They had said 
perhaps all that they had to say, 
and perhaps they were put a little 
out of temper with Job's self- 
vindication. 

Ver. 2.— "Then was kindled the 
wrath of Elihu the son of Bar a- 
chel the Buzite, of the kindred of 
Bam : against Job was his wrath 
kindled, because he justified him- 
self rather than God." The 
name Elihu signifies, "Whose 
God is He ? " His father's name 
is here given — Barachel the 
Buzite. Barachel means, " God 



blesses." The nam6s of father 
and son suggest that they were 
of pious family. The designation 
of the " Buzite " has been thought 
to indicate his relationship to 
Buz, one of the sons of Milcha 
(Gen. xxii. 21). This young man 
seemed to be of a somewhat 
choleric temper. Job's self -vindi- 
cation filled him with indigna- 
tion; the wrath, or anger, of 
Elihu was " kindled." 

Ver. 3.—" Also against his three 
friends was his wrath kindled, 
because they had found no 
answer, and yet had condemned 
Job." Was it because these three 
friends represented Job as a fool, 
sinner, tryant, a sceptic, and a 
heretic? (chaps, v. 2; xi. 6; 
xxii. 5, 6; ;ix. 13, 14; xv. 5). 
Probably so. 

Ver. 4, 5. — "Now Elihu had waited 
till Job had spoken, because they 
were elder than he. When Elihu 
saw that there was no answer in 
the mouth of these three men, 
then his wrath was kindled." 
Out of respect to those who had 
spoken, all of whom were older 
than he, he had awaited. 

Ver. 6.—" And Elihu the ton of 
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Barachel the Buzite answered Yer. 7. — " I said, Bays should 

and said, I am young, and ye speak, and multitude of years 

are very old; wherefore I was should teach wisdom." "I thought 

afraid, and durst not show you days ought to speak." "It is, "says 

mine opinion." Though it an expositor, " one of our marks 

would seem he had formed strong of vanity, when respect is not 

convictions upon the debate, his shown to the sentiments of the 

reverence for age restrained him aged." 
from speech, and he all but sank 
into silence. 

Homiletics. — What though, as some Hebrew scholars say, 
the speech of Elihu is not genuine, bat an interpolation ? 
What though, as Fronde has remarked, his " speech adds 
nothing to the progress of the argument?" His words may 
still be regarded as suggesting and illustrating great truths of 
universal application. And certainly no homiletical treat- 
ment of the Book of Job would be considered complete 
without the remarkable deliverance of this confessedly highly 
gifted young man. But neither is our faith in the genuine- 
ness, relevancy, and intrinsic merits of his speech sufficiently 
shaken from all that we have read on the subject, to justify 
us in passing it over.* We have three things in these words 
worthy of a little attention : — Religious controversy issuing 
in utter failure ; indignation springing from zeal to God; and 
reverence for age restraining the speech of youth. 

I. Religious controversy issuing in utter failure. Long 
was the controversy of Job and his three friends, hot was 
their spirit, and varied the arguments employed on both sides. 
But what was the result ? Neither party was convinced. 
Each retained his own opinions. The disputants equipped, 
marshalled, and sent forth their opinions into the conflict ; but 
though those opinions had been beaten about and often struck 
to the ground, the authors took them back into their tent as 
strong as ever. Whilst disputants seldom convince each other, 
they generally generate a mutual feeling of dislike and hostility. 
Polemics have proved the greatest hindrance and the greatest 
curse to the cause of truth. 

* See an excellent article on the suhject in Dr. Smith's " Dictionary of 
the Bible," by Bey. F. 0. Cook, M.A. 
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"Disagreement," says F. W. Robertson, "is refreshing when 
two men lovingly desire to compare their views, to find ont 
truth. Controversy is wretched when it is an attempt to prove 
one another wrong. Therefore Christ woold not argue with 
Pilate. Religions controversy does only harm. It destroys 
the humble inquiry after truth ; it throws all the energies 
into an attempt to prove ourselves right. In that disparag- 
ing spirit no man gets at truth. ' The meek will He guide in 
judgment.' The only effective way to clear the atmosphere 
of religious errors, is to stir it with the breath and brighten 
it with the beams of divine truth. Bring out the truth, 
regardless of men's opinions." 

We have here, — 

II. Indignation towaeds men springing feom zeal to God. 
" Then was kindled the wrath of Elihu the son of Barachel 
the Buzite, of the kindred of Ram : against Job was his 
wrath kindled, because he justified himself rather than God. 
Also against his three friends was his wrath kindled." 

This young man was indignant with the disputants all 
round, indignant both with Job and his three friends. Why ? 
Not because they had injured him, but because their opinions 
concerning God's character and procedure- did not agree with 
his. Such indignation, alas ! has always been prevalent in 
the religious world. Men hating their fellow- creatures be- 
cause their opinions concerning God tally not with their 
own. 

First : How arrogant is this ! It is the regarding our own 
views as the infallible truth ; and what is this but the spirit 
of Popery ? 

Secondly: How impious is this! A zeal for God which 
kindles indignation to men, is & false zeal— a zeal abhorrent to 
the Divine nature. Saul of Tarsus exhibited this. 

Thirdly : How inhuman is this ! Can anything be more in- 
human, than to be indignant with a man simply because his . 
opinions are not in agreement with our own P Is not this the 
spirit of all persecution ? Has it'not constructed the racks and 
gibbets, hollowed out the dungeons, kindled the fire and the 
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faggots P Has it not made those intolerant bigots of every 
age who — 

" Prove their doctrine orthodox 
By apostolio blows and knocks " ? 

We have here, — 

III. Reverence for age restraining the speech of youth. 
" I am young, and ye are very old ; wherefore I was afraid, 
and durst not show you mine opinion. I said, Days 
should speak, and multitude of years should teach wisdom." 
Here this young man appears in an aspect most becoming and 
commendable. He shows, — 

First : A sense of his theological inferiority arising from his 
youthhood. He seems to have been free from that pert and 
self-conceited spirit so common in the young, and which is 
evermore forward and flippant in speech. He appeared so 
suspicions of his own opinions of the matters in debate, that 
he did not speak until all was silent. He shows, — 

Secondly : A deference for the judgment of his seniors. " I 
said, Days should speak." Age gives a man great advantage 
in judging things. There is no school like the school of ex- 
perience-— a school where the lessons are burnt into a man's soul. 
"The aged," says a modern writer, "have had an opportunity 
of long observation. They have conversed much with men. 
They have seen the results of certain courses of conduct, and 
they have arrived at a period of life when they can look at the 
reality of things, and are uninfluenced now by passion. Return- 
ing respect for the sentiments of the aged, attention to their 
counsels, veneration for their persons, and deference for them 
when they speak, would be an indication of advancement in 
society in modern times ; and there is scarcely anything in 
which we have deteriorated from the simplicity of early ages, 
or in which we fall behind the Oriental world, so much as in 
^e want of this." " The eye of age," says Longfellow, " looks 
tt^ek into my heart ! The voice of age echoes mournfully 
through it ! The hoary head and palsied hand of age plead 
^sistibly for its sympathies. I venerate old age, and I love 
aot the man who can look without emotion upon the sunset 
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of life, when the dusk of evening begins to gather over the 
watery eyes, and the shadows of twilight grow broader and 
deeper upon the understanding/' 



SERMONIO GLANCES AT THE GOSPEL OP 
ST. JOHN. 



As our purpose in the treatment of this Gospel is purely the development, in the 
briefest and most suggestive form, of Sermonio Outlines, we must refer our readers 
to the following works for all critical inquiries into the author and authorship of 
the book, and also for any minute criticisms on difficult clauses. The works we 
shall especially oonsult are :— " Introduction to New Testament," by Bleek ; •' Com- 
mentary on John," by Tholuck ; •• Commentary on John," by Hengstenberg ; " In- 
troduction to the Study of the Gospels," by Westcott ; " The Gospel History," by 
Bbrard; "Our Lord's Divinity," by Liddon; "8t. John's Gospel," by Oostewee: 
" Dootrine of the Person of Christ," by Dorner ; Lange ; etc., eto. 



No. LXV. 
The Anti-diabolism of Christ. 

" Then answered the Jews, and said unto Him, Say we not will 
that Thou art a Samaritan, and hast a devil? Jesus answered, I 

HAVE NOT A DEVIL ; BUT I HONOUR MY FATHER, AND YE DO DISHONOUR 
MB. AND I SEEK NOT MINE OWN GLORY: THERE IS ONE THAT 8EEKBTH 
AND JUDOETH. VERILY, VERILY, I SAY UNTO YOU," IP A MAN KEEP MY 
SAYING, HE SHALL NEVER SEE DEATH." — John vili. 48-51. 



Exposition : Ver. 48.-—" Then an- 
swered the Jews, and said unto 
Him, Say we not well that Thou 
art a Samaritan, and hast a 
devil?" "The Samaritans are 
here regarded as unsound in faith, 
or heretics. And the heresy of 
Jesus they found in the fact that 
He, although a man, made Him- 
self God (ch. x. 33). • Thou hast 
a devil ' or evil spirit (comp. ch. 
vii. 20), refers to the enthusi- 
astic manner in which He pro- 
claimed His delusion. Similar 
charges had been alleged by the 
ungodly against the prophets of 
the Old Testament. In 2 Kings 
ix. 11, the servants of his lord 
said to Jehu, when a prophet 
had been with him, € Wherefore 
came this mad fellow to thee ? ' 
'Every man that is mad and 



maketh himself a prophet,' is the 
style in which a false prophet 
writes concerning the true." — 
Hengestenberg. Why did they call 
Him a Samaritan ? They knew 
He was not a Samaritan, for they 
had reproached Him before as 
being a Galilean and a Nazarene. 
The reason was this : their voca- 
bulary of abuse furnished no 
stronger epithet. To be a Sa- 
maritan, to them, was to be a de- 
mon, one inspired with a diabolic 
spirit. 
Ver. 49. — " Jesus answered, I have 
not a devil" [SaifjAviov," demon"]. 
"What calm dignity is here ! Ver- 
ily, * when reviled He reviled not 
again' (1 Pet. ii. 23). Compare 
Paul before Festus : ' I am not 
mad, most noble Festus ' (Acts 
xxvi. 25). Our Lord adds not, 
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* Nor am I a Samaritan,' that He 
might not even seem to partake 
of their contempt for a race that 
had already welcomed Him as 
their Christ, and begun to be 
Messed by Him." — Dr. Brown. 
"But I honour my Father, and 
ye do dishonour me." Christ 
honours His Father by ascribing 
His distinguished excellences to 
the Divine within Him. But 
they dishonoured Him — Christ — 
by attributing all that was pecu- 
culiar in Him to a diabolic source. 



Ver. 50. — "And I seek not mine own 
glory : there is one that seeketh 
andjudgeth. " Instead of " and : ' 
it should be " but " I seek, etc. 
He seems to intimate that He 
leaves His 36fa, " glory," in the 
hands of the Father. 

Ver. 51. — " Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, If a man keep my saying, he 
shall never see death" This He 
had expressed many times before, 
not however in such a bold and 
naked form (ch. v. 24, etc.). 



Homiletics. — The subject that these words suggest, is the 
Anti-diabolism of Christ. 

I. Christ honours the Father; the devil does not. "I 
honour my Father, but ye do dishonour me." How does 
Christ honour the Father ? 

First : By a faithful representation of the Father's character. 
He was "the faithful and true witness:" the highest revelation 
of God in the universe. The revelation of the Infinite which 
the material creation gives, is very dim and limited compared 
with that revelation given by Jesus Christ. He was the 
" brightness of His Father's glory, the express image of His 
person." " In Him dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily." He honoured Him, — 

Secondly: By supreme devotion to the Father's will. He 
came to this world in order to work out the Divine will in re- 
lation to humanity, to substitute in all human hearts truth for 
error, purity for pollution, benevolence for selfishness, spiritu- 
ality for materialism, God for the devil. He came, in one 
word, to put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself, to sweep 
moral evil clean out of the earth. 

Now this is just what the devil does not do. On the con- 
trary, the devil seeks to dishonour God by misrepresenting 
Him, dealing out calumnies into every ear that will listen to 
them ; by opposing with might and main the Divine will. 
He dares Omnipotence " to arms." He is a liar from the be- 
ginning. 

H. Christ seeks not His own glory; the devil does. "I 
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seek not mine own glory." Personal ambition and self-seek- 
ing had no place in the heart of Christ. " He made Himself 
of no reputation, bnt took on Him the form of a servant, and 
became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross," etc. 
Love to the Infinite Father seemed to swallow up His ego-ism. 
He was self-oblivious. Often does Ho say, " I seek not my 
own will." Had He sought His own earthly glory, He would 
have been the triumphant Leader of all armies, the absolute 
Emperor of all nations, instead of which, He was born in a 
stable, lived without a home, and died upon a cross. 

All this is Anti-diabolic. Ambition is the inspiration of 
Satan. His motto is, "Better reign in hell than serve in 
heaven." He cares for no one else, and would kindle hells for 
a thousand generations in order to maintain his own dominion 
and gratify his own ambition. Just so far as a man loses his 
own egro-ism in love for the Infinite, He is Christ-like. Just so 
far as he is self-conscious and aiming at his own personal ends, 
he is devil-like. 

III. Christ delivers prom death ; the devil cannot. " If a 
man keep my saying, he shall never see death." What does 
He mean by death here ? 

First : Does He mean the dissolution of soul and body ? Not 
so; for all the millions that " kept His sayings" have gone 
down to the grave. 

Secondly : Does He mean extinction of existence ? If He does, 
it is in all probability true. It is morally certain, to say the 
least, that all genuine disciples of Christ will inherit perpetual 
existence. This He Himself has taught. " This is the will of 
Him that sent me, that every one that seeketh the Son and 
believeth on Him may have everlasting life." 

Thirdly : Does He mean the destruction of that which makes 
death repugnant to man's nature ? If so, the dying experience 
of millions demonstrates its truth. The sting of death is sin. 
Take sin away, and the event of the dissolution of soul and body 
becomes one of the brightest prospects in the pilgrimage of 
souls. It is a mere step over a beautiful river from a wilder- 
ness into a Canaan ; it is the mere opening of the door from a 
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cell into palatial apartments. Now, does the devil deliver 
from death P No, he cannot. He cannot raise a dead insect 
to life, nor make a fading flower re-bloom ; and if he could, he 
would not. The work of destruction is the gratification of 
his malignant nature. He goes about seeking whom he may 
devour. 

Conclusion. — How essentially antagonistic are the inspi- 
rations of good and evil : the kingdom of the devil and the 
kingdom of Christ. The one is God-honouring, the other 
God-dishonouring ; the one self-abnegating piety, the other 
blasphemous ambition; the one death extinction, the other 
death production. Kind Heaven ! inspire the world with the 
spirit of anti-diabolism, the spirit of Christ. 



®]je ^xtufytxB ferns of C^owg^t. 




Notes on the Apostles' Creed.— 3. " The Maker of 
Heaven and Earth." 

" I am the Lord that maketh all things ; that stretcheth forth 

THE HEAVENS ALONE ; THAT SPREADETH ABROAD THE EARTH BY MYSELF." — 

Isaiah xliv. 24. 

|EFORE the Apostles' Creed utters its sublimely 
simple words about God as the Creator of all things, 
it has led us to say, "1 believe in God the Father 
Almighty." Thus we have learned that Christian Belief is 
an individual, intelligent, filial, and practical trust in the great 
God, whom Christ revealed, and to whom also we are recon- 
ciled by Christ. Whoever has that Christian belief, can trust 
God as the Maker of heaven and earth. 

That He is the Creator, is suggested by reason, even to a 
point of probability so high that it becomes almost proof. But 
it is declared in Scripture; for Genesis but gives the key- 
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note of the music, running through the Bible, which per- 
petually, though in great variety of tone, recites God's 
connection as Originator and as Preserver with all creation. 
Thus it is " by faith," not by reason, " that we understand 
the worlds were framed by the word of God." Such revela- 
tion of the Creator culminates in Jesus Christ. For it is 
He by whom the worlds were made, who Himself makes it 
clearest by word and by miracle how Spirit is the Fountain 
and the Sovereign of Matter; how God is the Source of all 
Causes, the Ruler through, all Laws, the Life of all that lives 
and, above all things, how " He hateth nothing that He has 
made." 

But our object now is, not so much to discover from the 
Creation the truth of the being and character of the Creator, 
as to see how the Christian belief in Him as Maker must 
influence us about the world He has made. Trust Him as 
the Fatherly God, who is indeed Maker of heaven and earth, 
and what will follow ? 

I. Such a trust will ensure tour right attitude with 
regard to Science. (1) It will free you from all alarm as 
to the contradictions between Science and the Scripture. That 
there are now conflicts between men's opinions about Nature 
and her laws, which they term Science, and men's opinions 
about the topics of Scripture, which they term Theology, 
everybody knows. But the thoughtful man who remembers 
that Science and Theology are both progressive, never wonders 
at that. It is trite to say that, many of the sciences being as 
yet in their infancy, and Theology still continually fulfilling 
the great Pilgrim Father's declaration, — 

" The Lord has yet more light and truth 
To break forth from His word," 

have neither of them attained sufficient development to 
assert final dogmas on all points. When each is full grown, 
any controversy they might have would be very alarming. But 
now, while each is perpetually reaching new standpoints, their 
passing conflicts may be of mutual advantage and lead to 
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ultimate harmony. This is rather our point now, that since 
both Science and the Bible are two volumes from the same 
Author, the loving student of the second need fear no re- 
searches made by the reverent student of the first. Already 
many of the sciences have proved themselves the handmaids 
rather than the foes of Scripture ; and we wait with interest, 
but not with anxiety, the day when the ringing hammer of 
the geologist shall make the rocks echo with the testimony, 
"The word of the Lord endureth for ever." But our Chris- 
tian belief should not only take away all dread of Science, it 
should (2) Inspire its earnest pursuit. For it is the study of 
the work of God ; a reading of His handwriting, a solution of 
His problems, a search into His secrets. The stars gleam 
with the glory of God, the flowers are fragrant with His 
sweetness ; so that Astronomy and Botany, as well as all the 
Sciences, have been well called " sections of Theology." As 
the author's son feels towards the earnest reader of his 
father's book, as the artist's son towards the enthusiastic 
critic of his father's paintings, so we, as "the sons of God," 
rightly feel towards every true scientist. And to those who 
have leisure, or who can manfully make it, and who have 
capacity which they can by exercise increase, the study of 
Grod's works in the earth around and the heavens above may 
well be urged as a duty and a privilege — a duty which per- 
chance we can never discharge, if not now ; a privilege that 
at death may be one of the losses of the irreparable past. 
II. Such a trust in God as the maker of heaven and 

EARTH QUALIFIES YOU FOR RIGHT USE AND ENJOYMENT OF NATURE. 

He who believes in the Creator with all his heart will be 
altogether a different man in trade or travel, in manufacture 
of the earth's productions, search into her secrets, or enjoy- 
ment of her scenery, from the man who darkly doubts — not 
to say from the man who impiously denies. For such a 
belief excludes the Manichsean heresy, that matter is the 
creation of evil ; and it cleanses the mind from all vestiges of 
that heresy, such as lead to divided worship and devil worship. 
It redeems men from the possibility of the folly of the ascetic 
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who "blushed that he had a body," and equally from the 
equal folly of the sensualist and the materialist, who inscribe 
over everything in human life, "Body reigns here." It gives 
to man that vision and voice about Nature that were vouch- 
safed to Peter when he was taught to call nothing " common 
or unclean." For no gift of Nature, — by which of course is 
meant, no gift of God, — is unworthy of man's reception or 
unfit for his enjoyment. He may pollute, pervert, prostitute, 
but he can also nobly use and sacredly enjoy. 

He who has the spirit of Jesus Christ, who is reconciled by 
Him and taught by Him about God, will cherish Christ's 
spirit about Nature. Following Him in His Sabbath stroll 
through the cornfields, or His lonely ascents into the moun- 
tains, or His frequent walks on the sea- shore, or His wondrous 
retreats into the garden, such a man will read somewhat of 
the Divine meanings He read on the portals of the lily, or the 
clusters of the vine, or the leaves of tho tree. Nor will it be 
only in what we see on the earth, but in the heavens also. For 
" the flower-God is also the star-God." To the Christly man 
Nature becomes a wonderful organ ; and the opening of every 
stop can yield some tone of joy. Whether he gaze at the 
beauty of the wild flowers in the little child's hands, or at the 
stars, the " forget-me-nots of the angels," the loveliness of 
the butterfly's wing, or the glory of the forest's foliage — 
whether he listen to music of the bee as it hums, of the birds 
as they warble, of the wind as it sings among the trees and 
hills, or of the sea in " the everlasting thunder of the long 
Atlantic swell," he will feel all that beauty, all that mnsic is 
the gift and revelation of " God the Father Almighty, Maker 
of heaven and earth ; " and, overborne with emotions utterly 
unknown to others, he will — 

" Lift ^o Heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 
And, joyful, say, My Father made them all." 

III. Such a trust in God inspires with hope about the 
destiny op creation. There is much that is saddening and 
bewildering in some of the aspects of creation. We cannot 
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always see her gently breathing the spirit of quiet and rest- 
fulness with which the great, calm "Wordsworth felt her to 
be ever "interfused." She is often stormful, — swept with 
hurricane, trembling with earthquake, torn with volcano. 
Often, indeed, her sceptre seems to us to mean the reign of 
life ; it blossoms and buds like Aaron's rod. She is prolific, 
for much of her surface needs but " to be tickled with a hoe, 
to laugh with a harvest ; " and every spring-time seems a 
carnival of life. Life covers even the old oak with gleaming 
ivy, the ruined wall with velvet moss. But there are times 
when the sceptre of Nature seems to mean the reign of death. 
The wild beasts devour each other, the hawk swoops down 
on the dove, the green earth is stained, the blue waves are 
reddened with human blood. There are graves as well as 
gardens. Man and surrounding Nature seem to be sharing 
the fortunes of a common reverse, the woes of a common 
catastrophe ; " The whole creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain." In the midst of such reflections, a great hope glows in 
the heart that believes in God as " the Maker of heaven and 
earth." For then He is not only seen, — though that vision 
is gloriously true, — as a Redeemer mercifully interposing to 
alleviate misfortune and to restore some from ruin ; but He 
is known to be the utterly good God, whose goodness is "over 
all His works," over creation as much as over redemption. 
In the revelation of love on Calvary we learn, " God so loved 
the world." That must mean, about the Unchangeable God, 
that He loved it as much when He formed it as through the 
ages in which He is watching over it and governing it ; that 
He loved every individual man as much when He called him 
into being as when He preserves and redeems him. For was 
not the Lamb slain from the foundations of the world ? This 
being so, we can trust Him — the Christ by Whom all things 
consist, for the veiled ages of the future, both the earth's and 
our own. 

"Let the great world spin for ever down the ringing grooves of change." 

He is a " faithful Creator." He will care for His own ; 

i 2 
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will bring it to the destiny for which He made it. The per- 
plexed minor of Earth's Miserere shall yet be gathered up 
into the swelling anthems of its joyful hallelujahs. There is 
a " time of the restitution of all things." Christ has gone 
forth "conquering and to conquer," and His victory shall at 
least be fuller than his whose trophy was " Paradise Lost:" 
His greater, lasting, irrevocable triumph shall be " Paradise 
Regained." • 

IV. Such a trust in God is completely possible through 
our Lord Jesus Chrtst. Jesus has to do with Nature ; with 
us, and with God. He is " the Door " into Nature. Moses saw 
one bush burning with the Divine presence : through Christ, — 

"Every common bush is on fire with God." 
Taught by Him and reconciled by Him, we realize that just 
as God comes near to us in the forgiveness of our sin, the 
consoling of our sorrows, the inspiring of our goodness, the 
regulation of our life, He also comes near to us in the light 
that covers Him as a garment, the earth that is His footstool, 
the heaven that is His throne. Connect all with Jesus, and 
we shall connect all with God. There is little need to dwell 
on the traditions that have ever linked so much of Nature 
with the Saviour; the lily that bowed and blushed as He 
passed, and has flushed with beauty ever since ; the aspen- 
tree that shook with sympathy as the Man of Sorrows went 
under its shade, and that has been quivering to this hour. 
More spiritual, more universal than that, is Christ's connection 
with Nature. "The world was made by Him," "by Him 
all things consist," "He is over all things," "He is the 
brightness of God's glory, the express image of His Person.' 
And since you can trust, with a trust that leans its whole 
weight on Him, that can commit everything into His keep- 
ing until that day, this Friend of the children, this Saviour of 
the sinful, this Brother of the sorrowful, you can surely and 
safely say concerning His Father and our Father, His God 
and our God, " I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker 
of heaven and earth." Urijah R. Thomas. 

Bristol. 
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Prayer.— 3. The Scientific Test of Prayer, 

" The Pharisees also with the Sadducees cake, and tempting desired 
Him that He would show them a sign prom heaven." — Matt, xvi. 1. 

|N" a broad and general manner the tendencies of 
religions thought in the time of onr Lord were 
strikingly similar to the tendencies of religious 
thought in our own days. Then, the Pharisees with the Sad- 
ducees came, desiring that Christ would show them a sign 
from heaven. Now, speculative and sceptical philosophers 
propose to bring the efficacy of prayer to the crucial test of 
experiment, and thus virtually demand a sign from heaven. 
Let the sick persons in Ward A of a hospital be prayed for 
by the godly and devout, whilst those in Ward B are left 
merely to the ordinary appliances of medical skill. Then, in 
course of a suitable time, note the result. If the sick in Ward 
A are in greatly better plight than those in Ward B, there will 
be scientific fact number one in favour of prayer ; if the con- 
trary is the case, there will be fact number one against prayer. 
And so, I suppose, the induction is to be carried on with all 
the careful and accurate scientific and statistical appliances 
which speculative philosophers are fond of using, until at 
length the truth or falsity of the great law shall be attained 
and settled in the most approved scientific manner. Fiat 
experimentum in corpore vili. To say the least, bad for those 
in Ward B. 

The intense grotesqueness of this suggestion is equalled by 
its inhumanity towards the sick and dying subjects of the ex- 
periment, and its gross violation of all true religious instinct 
and feeling. 

Imagine a suppliant bowing before a powerful prince with 
the words : " Now, prince most mighty and august, I have 
heard it said that whatsoever thy loyal subjects ask of thee, — 
believing in thy power and willingness to give, — they shall 
receive. I do not believe that this is the law of thy kingdom ; 
I have seen facts which seem to me to contravene it. In order 
to convince me of the power and force of this great law, grant 
me now, I beseech thee, a royal blessing on six of my neigh- 
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bours, and injury and harm to other six." What prince 
would answer a prayer so insulting and untrustful ? The idea 
is grotesquely absurd ; and, as applied to the Divine hearing 
and answering of prayer, becomes almost profane. 

But be the test what it may, let us examine into its value. 
We have seen in former papers that prayer is to be regarded 
as one of the great moral and spiritual laws whereby God's 
government of His moral and intelligent creatures is carried 
on. This law, like all others, is liable to alteration and even 
counteraction from other principles of His government. 
Moreover, it is set forth in the only true authoritative teach- 
ing we possess on the subject, as attended by certain most 
important conditions, without which it must necessarily be in- 
operative. 

In what way, then, can such a test as the one suggested 
prove the truth or falsity of such a law ? It violates the con- 
ditions, and must therefore vitiate the result. 

True and accurate scientific induction has had a glorious 
history. It has enabled man, to a great degree, to make the 
forces of nature his servants; and has throned him on the 
throne of physical supremacy and dominion. But even in 
natural things it has often fallen back baffled and powerless. 
And in the higher matters of moral and spiritual life, its 
methods are too crude and incongruous to reach satisfactory 
results. Such things are too wonderful for it, — it cannot 
attain unto them. 

Moreover, such an induction as that proposed to test the 
truth of the law of prayer is neither true nor accurate. All 
natural observers are aware that experiments fail when all the 
conditions are not strictly observed. The presence of a very 
slight amount of an adverse element will vitiate the result of 
a chemical analysis. The wonderful phenomena of electricity 
and magnetism depend upon the observance of very minute 
conditions. These natural things cannot be so complex as 
the laws that govern moral and spiritual life. And yet it is 
proposed to test the operation of these complex laws by an 
experiment so crude and ill-conditioned that one would think 
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even the veriest tyro in science would scout it as inadmis- 
sible. 

The Biblical doctrine of prayer requires that faith should go 
kand-in-hand with obedience, and a recognition of Christ's 
authority be blended with submission to God's will. Not one 
of these conditions is observed in the proposed experiment, 
which is based on doubt and built up on defiance. To expect 
that a telegram could be sent from England to America, when 
the cable was severed in the midst, would be as rational. 

And if it be urged in opposition to this reasoning, that, in 
assuming the truth of the Biblical teaching on the subject, I 
have virtually assumed the very thing to be proved, I reply : 
Not so. The Bible represents in a certain way the law of 
prayer ; the scientist proposes to test the truth of this law by 
a rough and crude experiment which violates all the necessary 
conditions. His experiment is entirely out of court, and can 
prove nothing. If the law of prayer could be arrived at by 
the unaided efforts of man's intellect, where the need of Divine 
teaching on the subject ? The truth of prayer must stand or 
fall with the truth of Divine teaching, and is altogether beyond 
the reach of scientific analysis. One who rejects the Divine 
teaching of the Bible, will reject the truth of prayer ; but no 
scientific experiments on prayer can ever disprove or sub- 
stantiate the verity of the Bible. That must be reasoned on 
other grounds and by other methods. 

This is not the first time that men have demanded "a sign 
from heaven." Such signs have been granted, as when the 
answering fire consumed Elijah's sacrifice. But they have 
been granted to the prayer of loyal trust, not to the ques- 
tionings of unbelief. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ invariably met such questionings by 
refusal and rebuke. " There shall no 6ign be given " (Matt, 
xvi. 4). " If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither 
will they be persuaded, though one rose from the dead" 
(Luke xvi. 31). 

Indeed, the real controversy involved in such questions lies 
deeper. They who ask, " How can these things be ? " must 
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be met as Christ met Nicodemus. " Ye most be born again. 
The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou nearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither 
it goeth : so is every one that is born of the Spirit " (John iii. 
7, 8). The mysteries of the kingdom of Christ cannot be 
grasped and understood until faith and regeneration have 
opened the eye of the human spirit. 

For us, as for Nicodemns, there is a wisdom not to be found 
in the seats of human learning ; an enlightenment which God, 
in His great sovereignty, sometimes hides from the wise and 
prudent, and reveals unto babes. It is not enough that we 
know the systems of earthly philosophy, that we are quite at 
home amidst the processes of human thought and the 
researches of mental analysis. " The natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God : for they are foolishness 
unto him: neither can he know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned" (1 Cor. ii. 14). In God's light shall we 
see light. 

G. Deane, D.Sc, B.A., &c. 

Spring Hill College, Birmingham. 




Primitive Heroism. 

"And they departed fbom the presence op the council, rejoicing 
that they were counted worthy to suffer shame for hls name."— 

Acts Y. 41. 

j|N eminence, honour, and usefulness, — in the early 
Christian Church, — the Apostle Peter stands second 
only to the great Apostle of the Gentiles. At- the 
head of the apostolic band, and present and prominent at the 
most important events in our Lord's public ministry, Peter 
exhibited exceptional capabilities, and enjoyed peculiar privi- 
leges. After the day of Pentecost he was president and 
speaker in the Christian Church. From his lips went forth 
the sentence which smote down Ananias and Sapphira ; around 
him thronged the people bringing the sick and infirm, that his 
shadow, falling on them, might heal them. The people would 
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feel that the Apostle had power to kill and to make alive, and 
would consequently regard him with superstitions reverence. 
The people magnified Peter, and believed in the Lord. Those 
who occupied positions of great civil and religious authority 
felt their power and influence were declining ; so, filled with 
envy and rage, they laid their rough, unholy hands upon the 
apostles, and put them into prison. No doubt they thought 
they had won a great victory, that they had silenced the work- 
ers, and that the work would not go on. They could not deny 
the works the apostles wrought, they were so public and 
palpable; but they resolved, if possible, to stop the work. 
They had crucified the Master, and now they would consign 
His disciples to a similar fate. What cowards these persecu- 
tors were, to put harmless and unarmed men into the com- 
mon prison ! What brave men the apostles were, to submit 
to be taken by such men, and to go quietly to prison ! How 
changed for the better they were since they had been endued 
with power from on high ; Peter would not deny his Master 
now ! That night, an angel of the Lord opened the prison 
doors, and brought Peter and John forth, and said, " Go, stand 
and speak in the temple to the people all the words of this 
life." What a scene of consternation in the Council the next 
morning ! The prisoners gone, yet the prison doors shut and 
the keepers standing without before the doors. What dis- 
appointment for error, what victory for truth ! The whole 
Jewish Council put hors de combat Hearing that Peter and 
John were in the temple, the Council ordered that they should 
be fetched to answer for these strange events, for this contempt 
of court. To the questions put, Peter answered with great 
wisdom and boldness, showing that God's commands are 
superior to those of men, and that they had not the shadow of 
a doubt about the truth they proclaimed. At the suggestion 
of Gamaliel, the Council let the apostles go, but not before they 
had scourged them, and commanded them to speak no more 
in the name of Jesus. After such cruel and cowardly conduct 
on the part of their persecutors, the apostles went forth, not 
hanging down their heads and weeping, but lifting up their 
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heads, and rejoicing that such honour was permitted them, to 
suffer for the name of Him they loved so nrach, and for Whom 
they were prepared to dare and, if need be, die. We have 
in this narrative brought before us, — 
I. The bitter antagonism of wicked men to the truth, as 

SEEN IN THEIR DESPERATE ATTEMPTS TO ARREST ITS PROGRESS IN 

the world. The history of truth has ever been one of trial 
and conflict. He who was " the Truth" had to contend with 
the bitter and unholy antagonism of men ; and the glorious 
company of the apostles and the noble army of martyrs show 
how desperate and determined have been the attempts of cruel, 
wicked men to arrest the course of truth as it is in Jesus. Let 
us see what were arrayed against the apostles, and we shall 
discover that similar powers have ever been against the truth, 
(a) They had social status against them. The Founder of 
Christianity was of humble origin, "a root out of a dry 
ground." The apostles were poor men, of no particular ances- 
try. " Is not this the carpenter ? " was asked concerning 
Jesus; and ."Are not these fishermen?" would be asked 
concerning the apostles. They were of the common people ; 
and of course the high priest and the rulers among the people 
could not consent to be led and taught by them. So for ages, 
— and on the whole, — persons of social rank and great worldly 
wealth have not favoured Christianity, have not helped it, 
but rather hindered the progress of truth, (fi) They had legal 
might against them. The judges and the lawyers, who ought 
to have defended the weak and inoffensive, sided against the 
apostles ; and for centuries, history repeated itself in this 
particular, and preachers of the Cross were opposed and 
oppressed by those who professed to defend the right and to 
protect the weak ; and the strong arm of the law, instead of 
being extended to defend the truth, has drawn the sword to 
persecute and destroy, (y) They had mental power against 
them. At the Council there was the elite of the intelligence 
of the Jewish nation — men of great mental power, of great 
literary and oratorical ability. And from that time until now, 
there have been men of brilliant powers arrayed against the 
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truth — powers worthy of a nobler employment and worthier 
end. Many and mighty have been the blows struck by nn- 
sanctified and prostituted intellect at the head of the lowly 
Nazarene ; polished, and pointed, and poisoned have been the 
arrows that have been shot at the army of the cross. (5) They 
had sympathy of numbers against them. Many believed, but 
many more did not believe ; and, although Christianity spread 
so rapidly in the first three centuries that Christians were 
found in every part of the then known world, yet many were 
only nominal Christians, and multitudes opposed the advance- 
ment of the Redeemer's kingdom. Truth has always been in 
the minority, so far as numbers are concerned. Error has 
usually gained the show of hands before the public. Men with 
high and holy purposes in their souls must expect comparative 
loneliness in their work. It was so with the Master, largely 
so with the apostles, and has been so more or less with all 
intellectual giants and true • moral reformers. (*) They had 
antiquity against them. They were Dissenters, Nonconformists ; 
and the Jews would feel the utmost disdain for those who 
dared to dissent from their national established'religion. Those 
who opposed the Apostles venerated Abraham and Moses ; but 
Christ they regarded as an innovator and a sower of sedition. 
They felt that the apostles were turning the world upside down. 
Error has still pretext for pleading that antiquity is on its 
side ; for sin is as old as Eden, older than the Law as given by 
Moses and the Gospel as given by Jesus Christ. Ritualists 
tell us they have antiquity on their side, and Sacerdotalists say 
they have antiquity on their side ; and they gather arguments 
from the old economy, to justify them in throwing Christ into 
the background behind clumsy and lifeless rites and cere- 
monies. All these things were arrayed against the truth, and 
yet it won and worked its way. And if these things could not 
impede it when it was a streamlet, shall they succeed now that 
it is a mighty river? If alien and hardy hands could not uproot 
the truth when it was a newly-planted sapling, shall any hands 
be able to lift it now it is a deep-rooted mighty tree ? God is 
on the side of truth, and its early victories are & pattern and 
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pledge of its constant and complete triumph over all antagonistic 
forces. 
II. The sublime heroism op holy men for the truth, as seen 

IN THEIR DETERMINED LABOURS TO ACCELERATE ITS PROGRESS IN 

the world. Peter and John professed to be original witnesses 
of the facts connected with our Lord's life, and of the miracles 
He performed ; and they were prepared voluntarily to under- 
go sufferings and to brave even death itself for the love they 
had for their Master and the faith they had in His name. What 
sublime heroism ! second only to that of their glorious Lord. 
Notice : (A) The nature of their heroism, (a) They could endure 
pain — mental and physical pain and anguish ; they went away 
smarting with the stripes they had received, but they rejoiced. 
They were not Stoics, but sensitive, generous men ; and yet they 
endured pain and torture unflinchingly and unmurmuringly. 
(j8) They could endure shame. Mocked and reproached and out- 
wardly degraded, they rose superior to all ; and felt that, though 
scoffed at and scorned, though hooted at and hissed, — treated 
as the off-scouring of all things, — they could bear any amount 
of ridicule for the name of the Lord Jesus. He had endured 
the cross and shame for them, and for Him they could endure, 
(y) They could brave dangers. It was no use for the Council to 
threaten them, to warn them that heavier and severer punish- 
ments would follow. They were prepared to lose their liberty, 
and even life, rather than deny the name which to them was 
above every name. No pains would make them flinch, no 
penalties would make them quail, no threats could intimidate 
as no bribes could buy. Firm, heroic, uncompromising, they 
would not swerve a hair from their heart-seated resolve. At 
all cost and risk they would stand for the truth, and be faith- 
ful unto death. (B) The secret of their heroism. They were 
not fanatics, not mere enthusiasts; they were calm, cool, and 
common- sense men. (a) They were witnesses of the facts they 
attested to. They knew they had "not followed cunningly 
devised fables," they had " seen " and " heard " and "felt " the 
things they proclaimed ; and the Council might as well have 
tried to argue them out of their own existence, as out of their 
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belief in the Lord Jesus. They spoke of facts, not of fancies 
or fiction ; they were sincere, honest, outspoken men, and had 
nothing in this world to gain, but all to lose, by adhering to 
their position before all comers. They were examined and 
cross examined ; but nothing could shake their faith, and no 
one could detect a flaw in their evidence. They were heroic be- 
cause they spoke and acted from intelligent belief, from satis- 
factory and sufficient proof. (£) They were filled with the 
Boly Ghost Natural courage, physical pluck, would not have 
been enough to lead them to endure and hold out as they did 
to the end ; they required' supernatural courage, and they had 
it. They had God within them, — real enthusiasm, divine in- 
spiration, — and so they exhibited the sublimest courage. The 
promised blessing had been sent to them, and they were strong 
in the Lord and in the power of His might, (y) They were 
inspired by a mighty name. Oh the power of a name ! Poets, 
patriots, warriors, etc., have been stimulated and inspired by 
great and illustrious names ; but here is " a name that is above 
every name," that has been more uplifting among men than 
any other lever name in the world ; not for party purposes, not 
for earthly gain, not to carry out some pet scheme, did these 
apostles exhibit courage and resolution, but " for the name of 
the Lord Jesus." There have been true successors to the 
apostles in this holy zeal and self-denying courage. History 
is full of examples. There are many in the present day who 
are bold and heroic for the truth, because they know theoreU 
ically and experimentally Whom they have believed, because 
they are filled with the Spirit, and love the name of Jesus 
above all other names among men. Let us not be ashamed of 
Christ, or He will be ashamed of us. Let us serve Him and 
suffer with Him, that hereafter we may reign with Him for 
ever. ' F. W. Brown. 

Bristol. 



Hell. — Men's hells axe the spontaneous combustion of their own 
character ; and the fierceness of the flames is determined by the elements 
on which they are fed. 
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Notes on the Apostles' 
Creed.— 2. " God, The 
Father Almighty." 

" The Father." — John xiv. 0. 

The idea of fatherhood is 
essentially the grandest and 
fullest conception of God, 
even among heathen. So the 
Roman had Jupiter, and the 
Greek Zeus as " father of 
gods and men;" and the Odin 
of the Scandinavian is a yet 
more parental deity. In the 
word "Father" is an infinity 
of meaning. Jesus perfectly 
revealed " The Father." The 
name was the perpetual music 
on His lips ; the character 
was the light that dwelt in 
His life. We notice now in 
the very name, — 

I. The truths involved 
about God Himself. He 
must be (1) A Personal Being. 

(2) The Fountain of Life. 

(3) Perfect in goodness. Ideal 
parentage, in which the known 
is ripened and transfigured, 
is the truest of all human 
revelations of God. 

II. The truths involved 
about God's Relationship to 
Man. (1) He loves men. 
"Like as a father pitieth," etc. 
Fatherliness without love, is 
like kingship without royalty, 
simply a contradiction in 
terms. (2) He rules men. 
"Where the father has not 
rightly ruled his children and 
household, he has fallen short 



both of dignity and duty. 
" The Lord reigneth." (3) 
He educates men. The State 
may help the father in some 
details of instruction ; bat the 
parent's inalienable right and 
responsibility to educate his 
children remains. By more 
ways than we can tell God 
educates His children. Life 
is but school-time, heaven is 
the going home. (4) He 
gives to men . The father gives 
"the bread," "the fish," that 
the child needs for food ; and 
far more of love than even 
most lavish material gifts. 
" God so loved the world that 
He gave His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish," 
etc. If any man can truly 
say " I believe in God the 
Father Almighty," he will, — 

First : Cherish a sense of 
God's Fatherly presence every- 
where. Taught by Jesus 
about the sparrow and the 
lily, he will not lack anywhere 
an observatory from which to 
see "The Father." If he 
lack anything, it will be the 
power of sight. He will, — 

Secondly: Trust in God's 
Fatherly providence always. 
As the little girl, waking in 
the storm with the cry "Is 
father on deck," slept again 
sweetly when she learned he 
was, so the true believer in the 
Fatherhood of God will be 
calm and brave. He will, — 
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Thirdly: Obey God's Fa- 
therly will at all times. That 
was the perfect filial instinct 
of the Divine Man, which said 
"I mnst be about my Father's 
business." And He Who 
uttered it teaches and helps 
His disciples when they pray 
to say, " Our Father, Thy will 
be done." He will, — 

Fourthly : Rejoice in God's 
Fatherly love for ever. 

Urijah R. Thomas. 

Bristol. 

Self Selling. 

11 Ye have sold toubselves for 
nought." — Isaiah Hi. 3. 

The whole world is an em- 
porium ; buying and selling 
are going on everywhere. 
Men trade in many commo- 
dities, some are legitimate 
articles for commerce, some 
are not. The text refers to 
the sale of self. In relation 
to this sale we offer three 
remarks. 

I. It is the most common 
sale in the emporium of the 
world. What do I mean by 
self? Not the body, not the 
mere bundle of intellectual 
faculties, but the conscience, 
the moral ego, the "inner 
man," that which works the 
faculties and which will live 
when the body is dust. Now, 
men are selling this manhood, 
they sell it for a variety of 
things (1) For pleasure. 
The voluptuary and the 
debauchee have sold it, and 
it is gone far into the mud of 



sensuality. (2) For wealth. 
The worldling has sold it, 
and it is gone into the miserly 
grub. (3) For fame. The 
aspirant for worldly honours 
and distinctions has sold it, 
and it is lost in the rolling 
current of fashion. 

II. It is the most foolish 
sale in the emporium of the 
world. " Sold yourselves for 
nought." The man who has 
sold it for pleasure, what has 
he got? "Nought." What 
is sensual pleasure ? But the 
pleasure of animals at best; 
and this wears out as animal 
life decays. " Desire faileth." 
The man who has sold it for 
wealth, what has he got ? 
That which will soon "take 
wings and fly away." ' ' What 
shall it profit a man?" etc. 
The man who has sold it for 
fame, what has he got ? That 
which, if aromatic to-day, 
may be a stench to-morrow, 
and never at any time self- 
satisfying. Charles Lamb 
had fame, and what did 
he say ? "I walk up and 
down, thinking I am happy, 
but knowing lam not." Dr. 
Johnson, the lexicographer, 
had fame, and what did he 
say ? "I am afraid that 
some day I shall get crazy." 
Haslett, the immortal essayist, 
had fame, and what did he 
say ? "I have been for two 
and a half hours going up 
and down Paternoster Row 
with a volcano in my breast." 
Smollett, the historian, had 
fame, and what did he say ? 
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"I am sick of praise and 
blame. I wish to God I had 
such circumstances around 
me that I could throw my 
pen into oblivion." 

III. It is the most un- 
righteous sale in the em- 
porium of the world. No man 
has a right to sell his soul. 
"All souls are mine," saith 
God. Sell your timber, your 
coal, your cotton, and you 
may be doing a righteous 
thing; but to sell your soul, 
you are wronging God and 
the universe. Reason says, 
you have no right to sell 
your soul ; you are not self- 
produced nor self-sustained. 
Conscience says, you have no 
right to sell your soul; as you 
barter it away, it groans dam- 
nation at you. God made 
the soul, to investigate His 
works, adore His character, 
and serve His will. 



Philosophy and its 
Counterfeit. 
"Beware lest any man spoil 
you through philosophy and vain 
deceit, after the tradition of 
men, after the rudiments of the 
world, and not after christ. " — 
Col. ii. 8. 

There are two things here 
worthy of notice, — 

I. The counterfeit of a 

GOOD THING. 

First : The good thing. 
" Philosophy." Etymologi- 
cally, it means, love of wisdom ; 
but in modern use the word 
stands for a system of know- 
ledge. When applied to any 



particular department of 
knowledge, it stands for the 
collection of general laws or 
principles under which all 
the subordinate phenomena of 
facts relating to that subject 
are comprehended. Philoso- 
phy, we say, is a good thing. 
(1) Its spirit is good. Its 
spirit is a love of truth, a 
desire to find out the first 
principles or the reason of 
things ; a desire to penetrate 
all phenomena, and to enter 
in and study that invisible 
region where all the hidden 
forces of the universe are at 
work. (2) Its process is 
good — observation, compari- 
son, generalization. Such a 
process is soul-quickening, 
invigorating, and ennobling. 
(3) Its results are good. All 
the arts that bless and adorn 
the civilized world are but 
ideas reached by philosophy. 
Secondly: The counterfeit 
There is a false philosophy, a 
miserable imitation of the true 
thing. (1) A false philosophy 
is deceptive . " Vain deceit." 
It is mere fiction ; guesses, 
castles in the air. Its light, 
such as it is, is a mere " ignis 
fatuus," rising out of the 
muddy marshes of a vain 
imagination. (2) A false 
philosophy is ill-founded. 
" After the tradition of 
men, after the rudiments of 
the world." It has its origin 
in mere human guesses and 
in the rough undigested 
elements of mere worldly 
knowledge. It is built on 
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crudities. (3) A false phil- 
osophy is anti-Christian. 
"Not after Christ." Not 
after the subject, style, or 
spirit of His teaching. 
Notice, — 

II. " The counterfeit of a 
good thing is dangerous." 
" Beware lest any man spoil 
yon," " Make a prey of yon." 
— Davidson. What thousands 
in all ages have been made a 
prey of by counterfeit philo- 
sophy ! They have been 
plundered and borne away 
into confusion and ruin by 
wrong ideas of God and the 
universe, of man, his nature, 
obligations, and destiny. 
"Beware" of it. 

First : It has many forms. 
It appears, (1) In natural 
sciences, (2) In ontological 
theories, (3) In theological 
creeds, and (4) In ethical 
enactments. "Beware " of it. 

Secondly : It has fascinat- 
ing aspects. It often comes 
in the stateliness of the 
scholar, in the force of the 
reasoner, in the grandeur of 
the rhetorician, in the sub- 
limity of the poet. " Beware ' ' 
of it. 

Thirdly: It works insidi- 
ously. It instils its errors 
quietly; and silently as the 
laws of nature they often 
work out their ends. 



The Government of the 
World. 

"Hb doeth accobdinq to His 
will in tbs abm? of heaven, and 



AMONG THE INHABITANTS OF THE 

eabth."— Dan. iy. 35. 

These words suggest a few 
thoughts concerning God's 
government of the world. 

I. God's Government is 
Himself. " He doeth." Hu- 
man Governments are not 
men, bat' systems. Men 
govern by institutes, or laws. 
Sot so with God. It is true 
we talk of Nature, Law, 
Order, Providence, as if they 
governed us and were some- 
thing apart from God; but 
He it is who does all. He is 
the essence of all forms, the 
spring of all movements, the 
force of all forces. We talk 
about looking through Nature 
to Him ; but He is not only 
the soul of Nature, but infi- 
nitely nearer to us than what 
we call Nature. His con- 
stant visitation preserveth our 
spirits. 

" He sees with equal eye, as God of 

all 
A hero perish and a sparrow fall ; 
Atoms and systems into ruin 

hurled ; 
Here a bubble burst, and here a 

world." 

"He causeth the sun to 
shine. , ' " He sendeth rain upon 
the earth." " He bringeth out 
the stars by number." " He 
toucheth the hills, and they 
smoke." "He kills and He 
makes alive." " He bringeth 
low and lifteth up," etc. 
Hence, — 

First : The science that 
comes between us and God, is 
a false science. That is the 
truest science that brings 
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God nearest to our reason, 
our consciousness, our soul. 

Secondly : The science that 
comes between us and God, is 
a baneful science. A con- 
stant conscious contact with 
God is essential to our spiritual 
life, development, perfection, 
and blessedness. 

The words suggest, — 

II. God's government is 
irresponsible. " He doeth 
according to His will." He 
has no one to counsel, to 
persuade, to restrain, or to 
stimulate Him. He is ab- 
solutely free. He is responsi- 
ble to no being in the universe 
for His conduct. The fact of 
His irresponsibility reveals in 
the strongest light, — 

First : The righteousness of 
His procedure. Men are often 
bound to do the right, not 
for the right's sake, but be- 
cause they are answerable to 
higher authorities — man to 
man, judge to Government, 
king to people. But God 
does the right because it is 
agreeable to His nature. 

The fact of His irresponsi- 
bility reveals in the strongest 
light,— 

Secondly: The benevolence 
of His heart Were He a 
malevolent Being, being ab- 
solutely irresponsible as He 
is, He would make the 
universe one great hell; but 
the whole universe overflows 
with happiness. How glori- 



ous is God ! " O come let us 
worship and bow down." 

The words suggest, — 

III. God's government is 
universal. " In the army of 
heaven and among the in- 
habitants of the earth." 

First: He controls all the 
ordinary as well as the extra- 
ordinary. Men are more dis- 
posed to see Him in theunusnal 
and the strange, than in what is 
common and uniform. Men 
see Him in the manna, but not 
in the corn-fields; in the 
mysterious waters gushing 
from Horeb, but not in the 
genial showers that come 
down from heaven; they hear 
Him in the booming thunder, 
but not in the whispering 
breeze; they feel His touch in 
the forked lightning, but not 
in the solar floods. Albeit 
He is in all common objects 
and events. 

Secondly : lie controls the 
spiritual as well as the material. 

"The army of heaven and 
among the inhabitants of the 
earth." All moral mind, free 
as it is, is controlled in every- 
thing by Him, without deaden- 
ing the consciousness of their 
freedom. They execute His 
behests, they flee at His com- 
mand. 

Thirdly : He controls the 
evil as well as the good. 

" All good proceedeth from Him, 
As sunbeams from the sun ; 
All evils fall before Him, 
His will through all is done." 
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If the Bible as a whole is inspired, it is of vast importance that all its Divine ideas 
should be brought to bear upon the living world of men. Though the pulpit is the 
organ Divinely intended for this work, it has been doing it hitherto in a miserably 
partial and restricted method. It selects isolated passages, and leaves whole chapters 
and books for the most part untouched. Its conduct to the Minor Prophets may be 
taken as a case in point. How seldom are they resorted to for texts 1 and yet they 
abound with splendid passages throbbing with Divine ideas. It is our purpose to go 
through this section of the Holy Word ; selecting, however, only such verses in each 
chapter and book as seem the most suggestive of truths of the most vital interest 
and universal application. 

Micah calls himself a Morasthite because he was a native of Morshethgath, a 
small town of Judea. He prophesied in the days of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, 
Kings of Judah, and his prophetic mission commenced soon after that of Isaiah. 
He was contemporary with him as well as with Hosea and Amos. His prophecies 
were directed to Samaria, the capital city of Israel, also to Jerusalem. Hence we 
find denunciations against Samaria mingled with prophecies concerning Judah and 
Jerusalem. One of his predictions, it seems, saved the life of Jeremiah, who would 
have been put to death for foretelling the destruction of the Temple, had not Micah 
foretold the same thing one hundred years before. 

The book is commonly distributed into three sections : chaps, i. and ii., chaps, iii. 
to v., chaps, vi. and vii. Bach of these opens with a summons to hear God's mes- 
sage, and then proceeds with expostulations and threatenings, which are succeeded 
hyglorious promises. 

His style is bold, fiery, and abrupt, and has not a little of the poetic grandeur of 
Isaiah. His sudden transitions from one subject to another often make his writings 
difficult to decipher. 
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No. COXLV. 
Civic Sins. 



" Abe there yet the treasures 
or wickedness in the house of 
*he wicked, and the scant mea- 
sure that is abominable ? shall 
i count them pure with the 
wicked balances, and with the 
bag op deceitful weights? for 
the rich men thereof are full 
°* violence, and the inhabitants 
thereof have spoken lies, and 
their tongue is deceitful in 
their mouth. therefore also 
w ill i make thee sick in smiting 
thee, in making thee desolate 
because of thy sins. thou shalt 
eat, rut not be satisfied ; and 
*** ca8ting down shall be in the 
hn) 8t of thee j and thou 8halt 
take hold, but shalt not deliver; 
and that which thou deliverest 
*£* i give up to the sword. 
*hou shalt sow, but thou shalt 
*°t reap ; thou shalt tread the 



OLIVES, BUT THOU SHALT NOT ANOINT 
THEE WITH OIL; AND SWEET WINE, 
BUT SHALT NOT DRINK WINE." — 

Micah vi. 10-15. 

In these verses we have speci- 
fied a sample of the crimes 
which abounded in the city, 
and which would bring on the 
threatened judgment. The pas- 
sage leads us to make two re- 
marks concerning civic sins, or 
the sins of a city. 

I. Their vakiety. 

First: Here is fraud. "Are 
there yet the treasures of 
wickedness in the house of the 
wicked, and the scant measure 
that is abominable?" "Are 
there still in the house of the 
wicked treasures of wickedness 
and the scanty ephah?" — Hen- 
derson. This sin is described 
in Amos viii. 5. "When will 
the new moon be gone, that we 
k 2 
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may sell cornP and the Sabbath, 
that we may set forth wheat, 
making the ephah small, and 
the shekel great, and falsifying 
the balances by deceit P " Fraud 
is one of the most prevalent 
crimes in all cities. Perhaps in 
no city was it ever more pre- 
valent than in London to-day. 
Our commercial immorality is 
that at which thoughtful men 
stand aghast. 

Secondly: Here is violence. 
" The rich men thereof are full 
of violence." Strong in every 
age has been the tendency of 
rich men to oppress the lower 
classes by unrighteous exac- 
tions of service, by oppressive 
enactments. Wealth has a 
tendency to make men arrogant, 
haughty, heartless, often in- 
human. The tyrant in man, as 
a rule, grows with the increase 
of his wealth. 

Thirdly: Here is falsehood. 
" The inhabitants thereof have 
spoken lies, and their tongue is 
deceitful in their mouth." Un- 
veracity is a crime, and a crime 
most prevalent in all cities. 
There is scarcely a trade or 
profession carried on without 
deception. Fortunes are made 
by lies. Men are everywhere 
deceiving each other. 

Such are samples of the 
crimes prevalent in Jerusalem. 
The passage leads us to re- 
mark concerning civic sins,— 

II. Their betribution. All 
these crimes are offensive to 
the Ruler of the universe, and 
by the law of retribution bring 
dire results upon the popula- 
tion. God says, " Shall I count 
them pure with the wicked 
balances?" It is said in Ps. 
xviii. 26, that with the " pure 
God will show Himself pure; 
but with the froward He will 



show Himself froward." And 
what are the results P Several 
are here specified. 

First: Disease. "Therefore 
also will I make thee sick in 
smiting thee." Crime is inimical 
to physical health and strength. 
The diseases that prevail in 
cities are, in most cases, trace- 
able to their crimes. In every 
sin there is a germ of physical 
disease, a something which 
tends to disturb the nerves, 
taint the blood, and sap the 
constitution. 

Secondly : Desolation. " In 
making thee desolate because 
of thy sins." What is desola- 
tion P It is not the mere loss 
of property, friends, or the ex- 
ternal means of physical enjoy- 
ment. A man may have all 
these and yet be desolate. It 
is the awful sense of lonelihood, 
desertion. A desolate man is 
one who neither loves nor is 
loved; and sin produces this 
state. Few states of mind are 
more awful or more crushing 
than the sense of aloneness. 

Thirdly: Dissatisfaction. 
"Thou shalt eat, but not be 
satisfied." Of whatever a sinful 
man partakes, however delicious 
the viands, however choice and 
costly the provisions, he has no 
satisfaction of soul. He has in 
connection with all a hunger 
deep, gnawing, unappeasable. 
Sin and satisfaction can never 
coexist. 

Fourthly : Disappointment. 
" Thou shalt sow, but thou shalt 
not reap ; thou shalt tread the 
olives, but thou shalt not anoint 
thee with oil ; and sweet wine, 
but shalt not drink wine." A 
sinful soul can never get out of 
its labour that which it expects. 
He toils hard for enjoyment, 
but all the toils are fruitless; 
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enjoyment comes not. Tne 
autumn comes, and the fruits 
are gathered in — wheat, the 
olives, the sweet wine; but they 
do not bring him what he has 
struggled for — true enjoyment. 
He has laboured for that which 
satisfieth not. 

Fifthly: Destruction. "Thy 
casting down shall be in the 
midst of thee; and thon shalt 
take hold, but shalt not deliver; 
and that which thon deliverest 
will I give up to the sword." 
Henderson's translation of this 
seems to me good: — "Thou 
shalt be inwardly depressed; 
thou mayest remove, but thou 
shalt not rescue, or what thou 
rescuest I will give to the 
sword." 

Conclusion : Mark the law 
of retribution. "Be not de- 
ceived, God is not mocked; 
whatsoever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap." " Be sure 
your sins will find you out." 
Not more certain is it that the 
rivers follow the ocean, the 
planets the sun, than that 
suffering follows sin. Sin brings 
with it disease, desolation, 
dissatisfaction, disappointment, 
destruction. 

No. CCXLVI. 

Omri and Ahab: Lessons 
worth Study. 

" Fob the statutes op Ombi are 
kept, and all the works of the 
house of Ahab, and ye walk in 
their counsels; that i should 
make thee a desolation, and the 
inhabitants thebeof an hissing: 
thebefobe ye shall beab the 

BEPBOACH OF MY PEOPLE." — Micah 
vi. 16. 

On the long dark roll of human 
infamy there are but few darker 
names than those of Omri and 



Ahab. The former, who at first 
was an officer in the army of 
Israel (1 Kings xvi. 30), through 
blood and slaughter took pos- 
session of the throne of Israel, 
which he held polluted and dis- 
graced for twelve long years. 
He built Samaria and made it 
the capital of the twelve tribes. 
Ahab was his son and his suc- 
cessor, and rivalled even his 
father in immorality and im- 
piety. He established the 
worship of Baal as the national 
religion. 

I draw three lessons from 
this passage, — 

I. That the eeligious senti- 
ment IN MAN IS OFTEN TEKEIBLY 
perveeted. Omri and Ahab 
were not only idolaters them- 
selves, but established idol- 
atry in their country. They 
worshipped Baal, the god that 
was worshipped by the Cartha- 
genians, the Babylonians, the 
Assyrians and others — the god, 
it is supposed, who is some- 
times called Moloch, to whom 
the Ammonites made their 
cruel and bloody sacrifices. 
To the service of this god Ahab 
established a numerous hier- 
archy of priests. The religious 
sentiment in man is perhaps 
the substratum element of 
his nature. Man is made 
to worship, and to worship 
the One true and living God 
only. But so blinded is 
his intellect, so debased his 
nature, so utterly corrupt, that, 
instead of worshipping the in- 
finitely Great, he falls down 
before the infinitely contempt- 
ible. The perversity of the 
religious sentiment, — 

First: Explains the errors, 
crimes, and miseries of the 
world. Man's strongest love 
is the spring of all his activi- 
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ties, the fontal source of all 
his influence. When this is 
directed to an idol, the whole 
of his life is corrupted. The 
perversity of the religious 
sentiment, — 

Secondly : Reveals man's 
absolute need of the Gospel. 
There is nothing but the 
Gospel of Christ that can give 
this sentiment a right direc- 
tion. 

Another lesson I draw is, — 

II. That OBEDIENCE TO HUMAN 
SOVEREIGNS IS SOMETIMES A GREAT 

crime. The worship of Baal 
was enacted by the " statutes " 
of Omri and enforced by the 
practice of Ahab. If the estab- 
lishment of a religion by law 
can make it right, it was right 
that the people should wor- 
ship Baal. JBut it was not 
right, it was wrong. A human 
law, enacted by the greatest 
sovereign in the world in con- 
nection with the most illus- 
trious statesmen, if it is not in 
accord with the eternal prin- 
ciples of justice and truth, as 
revealed in God's word, should 
be repudiated, renounced, and 
transgressed. " Whether it is 
right to obey God rather than 
man, judge ye." 

The other lesson I draw from 
the text is, — 

III. That the crimes of even 

TWO MEN MAY EXERT A CORRUPT- 
ING INFLUENCE UPON MILLIONS 
IN FUTURE GENERATIONS. The 

reigns of Omri and Ahab were 
ages before the time when 
Micah lived. Notwithstanding, 
their enactments were still 
obeyed, their examples were 
still followed, and their prac- 
tices were still pursued. The 
wickedness of tnese two men 
was now, ages after, perpetrated 
by a whole nation. How great 



the influence of man for good 
or evil! Verily, one sinner 
destroyeth much good. From 
one corrupt source may flow a 
stream of polluting influence 
that shall roll down all future 
times, widen and deepen in its 
course, and bear thousands on 
its bosom to crime and ruin. 

"Our many deeds, the thoughts 

that we have thought, 
They go out from us thronging 

every home ; 
And in them all is folded up a 

power, 
That on the earth doth move 

them to and fro ; 
And mighty are the marvels they 

have wrought, 
In hearts we know not and may 

never know." — F. W. Faber. 



No. CCXLVII. 

The Wail of a true Patriot 
over the Moral Corrup- 
tion of his Country. 

•* Woe is me ! for I am as when 

THEY HAVE GATHERED THE SUMMER 
FRUITS, AS THE GRAPE-GLEANINGS OF 
THE VINTAGE I THERE IS NO CLUSTER 
TO eat: MY SOUL DESIRED THE 
FIRST-RIPE FRUIT. THE GOOD MAN 
IS PERISHED OUT OF THE EARTH: 
AND THERE IS NONE UPRIGHT AMONG 
MEN I THEY ALL LIE IN WAIT FOR 
BLOOD ; THEY HUNT EVERY MAN HIS 
BROTHER WITH A NET. THAT THEY 
MAY DO EVIL WITH BOTH HANDS 
EARNESTLY, THE PRINCE ASEETH, 
AND THE JUDGE ASEETH FOR A 
REWARD ; AND THE GREAT MAN, HE 
UTTERETH HIS MISCHIEVOUS DESIRE : 
SO THEY WRAP IT UP. THE BEST OF 
THEM IS AS A BRIER; THE MOST 
UPRIGHT IS SHARPER THAN A THORN 
HEDGE : THE DAY OF THY WATCHMEN 
AND THY VISITATION COMETH; NOW 
SHALL' BE THEIR PERPLEXITY. TRUST 
YE NOT IN A FRIEND, PUT YE NOT 
CONFIDENCE IN A GUIDE *. EEEP THE 
DOORS OF THY' MOUTH FROM HER 
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THAT LIKTH IN THY BOSOM. FOB 
THE SON DISHONOURETH THE FATHEB, 
THE DAUGHTEB RISETH UP AGAINST 
HEB MOTHER,* THE DAUGHTER IN 
JJl-YT AGAINST HER MOTHER IN LAW ; 
A MAN'S ENEMIES ARE THE MEN OP 

his own house " — Micah vii. 1-6. 

In these verses the prophet 
bewails the moral condition 
of his country. The picture 
he draws of its wickedness is a 
very hideous one. It answers 
not only to the character of the 
people in the reign of Ahaz, 
but to their character under the 
reign of other kings and in 
other times. Take the words 
as presenting the wail of a true 
patriot over the moral corrup- 
tions of his country. " Woe is 
me ! " etc. He means to say, 
It is with me as one seeking 
fruit after the harvest, grapes 
after the vintage, there is not 
one cluster. There are several 
things that he here bemoans, — 
I. The departure of excel- 
lence FROM HIS COUNTRY. " The 
good man is perished out of 
the earth." Who the good 
men referred to here are, is 
not known. Do the words point 
especially to Hezekiah, Josiah, 
or to good men unknown to 
fame? They had however 
departed. Whether they had 
emigrated to distant lands or 
gone into the great eternity, is 
not said. The latter is the 
more probable idea. In any 
case the departure of such men 
is a great loss, a loss which 
true patriots may well bemoan. 
Good men are the "lights of 
the world." They are the 
"salt of the earth." Their 
influence penetrates the mass, 
counteracts its tendency to 
corruption, removes its moral 
insipidity, gives it a new spirit — 
a spirit pungent and savoury. 



They are the conservators of 
the good and the peaceful re- 
formers of the bad. " Perished 
out of the earth." It does not 
say perished out of being. 
They had left the land, but not 
the universe. They were 
thinking, feeling, active still. 
There is a sense indeed in which 
they could not perish out of the 
land. Good men leave behind 
them principles, ideas, a 
character, which will live and 
spread and work to the end of 
time. 

Another thing which this 
patriot here bemoans is, — 

II. The rampancy of avarice 
in his country. The workings 
of avarice are indicated in the 
latter end of the second and 
two following verses. 

First : Here we have its 
working amongst the general 
community. " They all lie in 
wait for blood : they hunt every 
man his brother with a net." 
To get wealth for themselves 
was with them such a furious 
passion, that the rights and lives 
of others were disregarded. 
Their avarice was as ravenous 
as the passion of a wild beast. 
Nay, they looked upon men only 
as victims for their prey. Does 
not this avarice work thus in 
English society? Man has 
come to value man just in pro- 
portion as he can render him 
service, enrich his exchequer, 
and advance his aggrandise- 
ment. What nets are spread 
out in every street, in every 
mart and office, in every journal, 
in order to catch men. " They 
hunt every man," 

Secondly : Here we have its 
working amongst the higher 
classes. "That they may do 
evil with both hands earnestly, 
the prince asketh, and the judge 
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asketh for a reward; and the 
great man, he uttereth his mis- 
chievous desire: so they wrap 
it up." The idea seems to be 
this: that the "great man," the 
"prince," for some corrupt 
motive, seeks the condemnation 
of some innocent person ; and 
the " judge," for a bribe, grati- 
fies his wish. A judge from 
avarice will pronounce an inno- 
cent man guilty. All this is 
done very industriously " with 
two hands." The business 
must be despatched as soon as 
possible, lest some event should 
start up to thwart them ; and 
when it is done " they wrap it 
up." " So they wrap it up."* 
Avarice, like all sinful passions, 
seeks to wrap up its crimes. 

Another thing which this 
patriot bemoans is — 

III. The mischievousness op 

THE BEST IN HIS COUNTRY. 

" The best of them is as a brier ; 
the most upright is sharper 
than a thorn hedge." There is 
a gradation of wickedness of 
the men in the country, but the 
best of them is like a prickly 
thorn and worse than a thorn 
hedge. The prophet is so 
struck with this, that the 
thought of retribution takes 
hold of him, and he says, " The 
day of thy watchmen and thy 
visitation cometh : now shall 
be their visitation." 

Another thing which the 
patriot here bemoans is, — 

IV. The lack op truthful- 
ness IN THE COUNTRY. " Trust 
ye not in a friend, put ye not 
confidence in a guide," etc. 



" Place no faith in a companion ; 
trust not a familiar friend ; from 
her that lieth in thy bosom 
guard the doors of thy mouth. 
For the son despiseth the 
father, the daughter riseth up 
against her mother, the daugh- 
ter-in-law against her mother- 
in-law, a man's enemies are the 
members of his own family." 
— Henderson. 

All social faith was gone ; a 
man had lost all confidence in 
his brother. Social scepticism 
and suspicion prevailed in all 
circles. No faith was to be put 
in a friend. So much so that 
the lips were to be sealed. No 
confidence in the wife, no longer 
was she to be treated as an 
object of trost. No confidence 
in the son, the daughter, or the 
mother. The nearest relations 
were counted as enemies. " A 
man's enemies are the men of 
his own house." 

Conclusion. — Such were the 
evils over which this patriotic 
prophet pours forth his lamen- 
tations. What right-hearted 
man would not bewail such a 
moral corruption in his coun- 
try P Jeremiah said, " Oh that 
my head were waters and mine 
eyes a fountain of tears, that I 
might weep day and night," 
etc. Paul said, " Would that 
I were accursed," etc. Christ 
said, " Jerusalem, Jeru- 
salem ! " etc. It is the charac- 
teristic of a true patriot, that 
he feels a deeper concern for 
the moral state of his country 
than for its educational or com- 
mercial. 



* See an old sermon on this text in the Homilist. 
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Becapitulation of the Five Theoretic Modes of Salvation. 

AS GIVEN BY W. R. ALGER.* 

IHE first theory is this : — When, by the Fall of Adam, 
all men were utterly lost and doomed to hell for 
ever, the vicarions sufferings of Christ cancelled 
sin, and unconditionally purchased and saved all. This was 
the original development of Universalism. It sprang con- 
sistently from Augustinian grounds. It was taught by a 
party in the Church of the first centuries, and afterwards 
repeatedly condemned as a heresy by Popes and by Councils, 
and was revived by Kelly, Murray, and others. We are not 
aware that it now has any avowed disciples. 

The second conception is, in substance, that God, foreseeing 
from eternity the Fall of Adam, and the consequent damnation 
of his posterity, arbitrarily elected a portion of them to sal- 
vation, leaving the rest to their fate ; and the vicarious 
sufferings of Christ were the only possible means of carrying 
that decree into effect. This is the Augustinian and Calvin- 
istic theology, and has had a very extensive prevalence among 
Christians. Many Church creeds still embody the doctrine ; 
but in its original uncompromising form it is rapidly fading 
from belief. Even now, few persons can be found to profess 
it without essential modifications so qualifying it as to destroy 
its identity. 

The third plan of delivering souls from the doom supposed 
to rest on them, attributes to the vicarious sufferings of 
Christ a conditional efficacy, depending upon personal faith. 
Every one who will heartily believe in the substitutional death 
of Christ, and trust in His atoning merits, shall thereby be 
saved. This was the system of Pelagius, Arminius, and 

* The Editor, although he does not endorse all the views of the 
Author, takes this opportunity of commending his work to all discrimi- 
nating students of the Bible, as one of the most interesting and instructive 
works extant on theology. 
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Lather. It prevails now, in the so-called Evangelical Churches, 
more generally than any other system. 

The fourth received method of salvation, — assuming the 
same premises which the three foregoing schemes assume, viz., 
that through the Fall all men are eternally sentenced to hell, 
— declares that by Christ's vicarious sufferings power is given 
to the Church, — a priestly hierarchy, — to save such as confess 
her authority and observe her rites. All others must con- 
tinue lost. This theory early began to be constructed and 
broached by the Fathers. It is held by the Roman Catholic 
Church, and by all the consistent portion of the Episcopalian. 
A part of the Baptist denomination also, through their popular 
preachers, if not in their recognized symbols, assert the in- 
dispensableness of ritual baptism to salvation. 

The fifth view of the problem is, that no soul is lost or 
doomed except so far as it is personally voluntarily depraved 
and sinful. And even to that extent and in that sense it can 
be called lost only in the present life. Death emancipates 
every soul from every vestige of evil, and ushers it at once 
into heaven. This is the distinctive doctrine of some modern 
Universalists. It is disappearing amongst its recent earnest 
advocates, who as a body will, undoubtedly, exchange its 
arbitrary conceptions for more rational conclusions. 

"The sixth and final scheme of Christian salvation teaches 
that, by the immutable laws which the Creator has established 
in and over His works and creatures, a free soul may choose 
good or evil, truth or falsehood, love or hate, beneficence or 
iniquity. Just so far, and just so long as it partakes of the 
former, it is saved ; as it partakes of the latter it is lost, that 
is, alienates the favour of God, forfeits so much of the bene- 
fits of creation and of the blessing of being. The conditions 
and means of repentance, reformation, and regeneration are 
always within its power, the future state being but the un- 
encumbered, intensified experience of the spiritual elements 
of the present, under the same Divine constitution and laws. 
This is the belief of the Unitarians, Restorationists, and the 
general body of believers known as " liberal Christians." 
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Salvation by purchase, by the redeeming blood of Christ ; 
salvation by election, by the independent decree of God, 
sealed by the blood of Christ"; salvation by faith, by an ap- 
propriating faith in the blood of Christ ; salvation by the 
Chnrch, by the sacraments made efficacious to that end by 
the blood of Christ ; salvation by nature, by the irresistible 
workings of the natural order of things declared by the teach- 
ings of Christ ; salvation by a resurrection from the dead 
miraculously effected by the delegated power of Christ ; 
salvation by character, by conformity of character to the 
spiritual laws of the universe, to the nature and will of God, 
revealed, urged, exemplified by the whole mission of Christ — 
these are the different theories proposed for the acceptance of 
Christians. 

Outside of Christendom we discern, received and operative 
in various forms, all the theoretic modes of salvation acknow- 
ledged within it, and some others in addition. The creed and 
the practice of the Mohammedans afford a more unflinching 
embodiment of the conception of salvation by election than is 
furnished anywhere else. Islam denotes fate. All is predes- 
tinated, and follows on in inevitable sequence. No modifying 
influence is possible. Can a breath move Mount Kaf ? The 
chosen of Allah shall believe; the rejected of Allah shall 
deny. Every believer's bower is blooming for him in Para- 
dise. Every unbeliever's bed is burning for him in hell. 
And nothing whatever can avail to change the persons or the 
total number elected for each. 

There is one theory of salvation scarcely heard of in the 
West, but extensively held in the East. The Brahminic 
and the Buddhist thinker relies on obtaining salvation by 
knowledge. Life in a continual succession of bodies is 
his prediction. His salvation is to be freed from the vortex 
of births and deaths, . the fret and storm of finite existence. 
Neither goodness nor piety can ever release him; know- 
ledge alone can do it. An unsullied intellectual vision and 
a free intellectual grasp of truth and love can alone rescue 
him from the turbid sea of forms and struggles. As a lump 
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of salt is of uniform taste within and without, so the soul is 
nothing but intelligence. If the soul be an entire mass of 
intelligence, a current of ideas, its real salvation depends on 
its becoming pure and eternal truth, without mixture of 
falsehood or of emotional disturbance. He must free himself 
from virtues as well as from sins ; for the confinement of 
fetters is the same, whether the chains be of gold or of iron. 
Accordingly, the Hindu, to secure emancipation, planes down 
the mountainous thoughts and passions of his soul to a desert 
level of indifferent insight. And when, in direct personal 
knowledge, free from joy and sorrow, free from good and ill, 
he gazes into the limitless abyss of Divine truth, then he is 
sure of the bosom of Brahm, the door of Nirwana. Then the 
wheel of the Brahmanic Ixion ceases revolving, and the Bud- 
dhist Ahasuerus flings away his staff, for salvation is at- 
tained. 

The conception of salvation by ritual works based on faith, 
— either faith in Deity or in some redemptive agency,— is 
exhibited all over the world. Hani, a Hindu devotee, dwelt 
in a thicket, and repeated the name of Krishna a hundred 
thousand times each day, and thus saved his soul. The 
saintly Muni Shukada said, as it is written in the most 
popular religious authority of India, " Who even ignorantly 
sings the praises of Krishna undoubtedly obtains final beati- 
tude." The repetition of the names of Yishnu purifies from 
all sins, even when invoked by an evil-minded person, as fire 
burns even him who approaches it unwillingly. Nothing is 
more common in the sacred writings of the Hindus than the 
promise that " whoever reads or hears this narrative with a de- 
vout mind shall receive final beatitude." Millions on millions of 
these docile and abject devotees, undoubtingly expect salvation 
by such merely ritual observances. One cries, " Lord ! " " Lord!" 
Another thumbs a book, as if it were an omnipotent amulet. 
Another meditates on some mystic theme, as if musing were 
a resistless spell of silent exorcism and invocation. Another 
pierces himself with a red-hot iron, as if voluntary pain 
endured now could accumulate merit for him and buy off 
future inflictions. 
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It is surprising to what an extent men's efforts for salvation 
seem underlaid by conceptions of propitiation, the placation 
of a hatred, the awakening of a love, in the objects of their 
worship. In all these cases salvation is songht indirectly 
through works, though not particularly good works. The 
savage makes an offering, mutters a prayer, or fiercely wounds 
his body before the hideous idol of his choice. The Fakir, 
swung upon sharp hooks, revolves slowly round a fire. The 
monk wears a hair shirt, and flagellates himself until blood 
trickles across the floor of his cell. The Portuguese sailor, in 
a storm, takes a leaden saint from his bosom and kneels before 
it for safety. The offending Bushman crawls in the dust and 
shudders as he seeks to avert the fury of the fetish which he 
has carved and set in a tree. The wounded brigand in the 
Apennines, with unnumbered robberies and murders on his 
soul, finds perfect ease to his conscience as his glazing eye 
falls on a carefully treasured picture of the Virgin ; and he 
expires in a triumph of faith, saying, " Sweet mother of God, 
intercede for me! " The Calvinistic convert about to be 
executed for his fearful crimes, kneels at the foot of the 
gallows and exclaims, as in a recent well-known instance, — 
" I hold the blood of Christ between my soul and the flaming 
face of God, and die happy, assured that I am going to 
heaven." 

It is all a terrible delusion, arising from a perverted senti- 
ment and degraded thought. Of the five theoretical modes 
of salvation taught in the world, — Election, Faith, Works, 
Knowledge, Harmony, — one alone is real and divine, al- 
though it contains principles taken from all the rest and 
blended with its own. 

There is no salvation by foregone election ; for that would 
dethrone the moral laws and deify caprice. There is no 
salvation by dogmatic faith; because faith is not a matter of 
will, but of evidence, not within man's own power ; and a 
thonsand varieties of faith are necessitated among men. 
There is no salvation by determinate works ; for works are 
measurable quantities whose rewards and punishments are 
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meted and finally spent; but salvation is qualitative and 
infinite. There is no salvation by intellectual knowledge; for 
knowledge is sight, not being ; an accident, not an essence ; 
an attribute of one faculty, not a right state and ruling force 
in all. The true salvation is by harmony ; for harmony of all 
the forces of the soul with themselves and with all related 
forces beyond, harmony of the individual will with the Divine 
will, harmony of personal action with the universal activity — 
what other negation of perdition is possible ? What other 
definition and affirmation of salvation conceivable ? By the 
Creator's fiat, man is first elected to be. % By the guiding 
stimulus of faith he is next animated to spiritual exertion. 
By the performance of good works he then brings his moral 
nature into a beautiful form and attitude. By knowledge of 
truth he furthermore sees how to direct, govern, and attune 
himself. And finally, by the accomplishment of all this in the 
organized harmony of a wise and holy soul, there results the 
state of being whose passive conditions constitute salvation, 
and whose active experience is eternal life. 
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ANCIENT MYTHS: THEIR MORAL MEANINGS. 

Books of Reference: Max Mullens "Lectures on Comparative Mythology." 
Hardy's " Manual of Buddhism." Pritchard's " Analysis of Egyptian Mythology." 
Coxe's " Mythology of the Aryan Nations." Coxe's " Tales of Ancient Greece." 
Gladstone's " Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age." Farrar's " Critical History 
of Free Thought." Keary's " Heroes of Asgard." Canon Kingsley's '* Sermons." 
R.UBkin'8 " Queen of the Air." Sir T. Malory's " Morte d' Arthur." " Bacon's 
Essays." " Murray's Manual of Mythology." 

" Shall we sneer and laugh at all these dreams as mere follies of the heathen P If 
we do so, we shall not show the spirit of God or the mind of Christ, nor shall we 
show our knowledge of the Bible." — Caman KvngsUy. 



No. VIII. 

Nemesis : or, Retribution. 

This goddess was the child of 
Ocean and Night ; that is, " the 
fluctuating change of things, 
and the obscure and secret di- 



vine decrees," Ocean being the 
best symbol of endless change, 
and Night of inscrutable mys- 
tery. Nemesis was represented 
as a thoughtful figure of queenly 
mien, crowned, winged, driving 
a car drawn by griffins. Her 
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emblems are, a wheel, to indicate 
the speed of her punishments ; 
a javelin, to indicate the fierce- 
ness of her stroke ; a bridle, a 
yoke, a rudder, and an apple 
branch. She rides npon a stag, 
a very long-lived creature, sug- 
gesting that she can overtake, 
and so overcome all. As god- 
dess of punishment, an image of 
her was placed beside the bench 
of the judges. Thus she appear- 
ed to the Roman mind; but 
the Greek conception of her, 
while in harmony with this, was 
less concrete and more purely 
spiritual. To them, Nemesis 
was a profound principle, a 
pervading law, scarcely to be 
figured'in a single person. As 
such, she was "the ruling notion 
in Greek tragedy. A profound 
sense of the Divine government 
of the world, of a righteous 
power punishing pride and vice, 
pursuing the children of the 
guilty to the tenth generation, 
but showing mercy to the con- 
trite, — in short,a mysterious and 
almost Jewish ideal of offended 
holiness, — pervades the whole 
work of the tragedians." The 
stealing of Helen and the 
obstinacy of the Trojan princes 
are avenged by the fall of their 
city. The same power works 
the death of the suitors of 
Penelope, because of their inso- 
lence. It was so with the 
drowning of the Achaian heroes 
for their impiety and pride 
during the sack of Troy. Thus 
also Ajax is visited with mad- 
ness because- of his treatment 
°f Cassandra. In the Persian 
*ar, "the idea of Nemesis 
Quelling the insolent, and smit- 
ln g the unholy was realized in 
actual history ; and to add to the 
unpreasion produced on Greek 
Pagination, Phidias carved his 



statue of Nemesis, to be a monu- 
ment in enduring marble of the 
national morality. iEschylus 
erected an even more majestic 
monument to the same principle 
in his tragedies." We find the 
law of Nemesis illustrated as 
abstract and ideal in the " Pro- 
metheus," as actualized and hu- 
manized in the " Oresteia," and 
as a fact of every-day history in 
the " Persae." Indeed, the pedi- 
gree of crime and punishment, 
individual and inherited, is 
traced perpetually in the Greek 
poets. 

The great error in the whole 
myth, is that which attributes 
to Nemesis, not merely the 
mission of avenging evil, but of 
so striking the oalances in 
human life, that none should be 
quite prosperous or entirely 
happy. It was a strange fancy, 
that the gods would be 
jealous of such an one as had no 
adversity ; and so this goddess 
herself, or some of her emissa- 
ries, mainly the awful Erinnys, 
were sent to repay oven inno- 
cent happiness with some 
calamity. Notwithstandingthis, 
great truths about retribution 
are illustrated by the mission 
and character of Nemesis. 

I. That retribution is con- 
nected with mystery. This is 
sufficiently figured by Ocean 
and Night. And the fact is 
realized (1) In the vicissitudes 
of life, by which sins are punish- 
ed. The ebb of health, or honour, 
or wealth, or peace of mind 
strangely follows their flow. 
(2) In the inexplicableness of 
life. Often the changes and 
chances mean punishment, but 
often they do not. Whilst 
Night covers the landscape, 
who can map it P And whilst 
so much of the Divine purpose 
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is secret and hidden from us, it 
behoves us to remember that 
the men upon whom the tower 
of Siloam fell were not sinners 
above the rest, and that the 
blindness of a man is no proof 
of his own or of his parents' sin. 
Hence there is my stery. " Clouds 
and darkness are round about 
Him," yet M righteousness and 
judgment are the habitation of 
His throne." 

II. That bjbtribution works 
mightily. The Roman thought, 
of the javelin and the wheel 
and the stag that Nemesis em- 
ployed, and the Greek thought, 
of the awful goddesses she sent, 
or, better still, of the far-reaching 
inviolable law, are alike vivid 
pictures of the great power 
there is on the side of righteous- 
ness and justice. All the laws 
of nature, the course of history, 
the constitution of man, but 
express the Divine energy, 
which will at last be seen to be 
omnipotent against sin. "He 
shall break them in pieces like 
a potter's vessel," 

ill. That retribution is 
most comprehensive. The do- 
main of Nemesis is not simply 
Greek, but extended to Persia 
as well ; not only there, for it 
was Roman also. Moreover, it 
was not for one sin, or one class 
of sin, that penalties were wait- 
ing* So biographies have 
shown, from Gain's to Judas's. 
And so every part of each 
individual life will testify; for 
the old man cries, " Thou mak- 



est me to possess the sins of my 
youth." 

IV. That Retribution is 
inevitable. If not with lier 
swift wheel, at least by patient 
pursuit on her long-lived stag, 
Nemesis ensured the punish- 
ment, sooner or later, somehow, 
somewhere, or somewhen, of all 
her victims. Penalty as surely 
follows sin as the shadow the 
substance, if but the light of 
Nemesis be there. Thus is it 
with Divine retribution, "The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die." 

44 Though the mills of God grind 
slowly, yet they grind exceeding 
small; 
Though with patience, He stands 
waiting, with exactness grinds 
He all." 

The idea cannot be better put 
than in Canon Kingsley's words. 

" We must fix it very clearly 
in our minds, that sins may be 
punished in this life, even 
though he who commits them 
is not aware that they are sins. 
Every sin, whether conscious 
or unconscious, must avenge 
itself by the Divine laws of the 
universe, whether physical or 
spiritual. No miracle is needed, 
no interference of God with His 
own laws, His laws are far too 
well made for Him to need to 
break them a second time be- 
cause a sinner has broken them 
already. They avenge them- 
selves." 

Ubijah R Thomas. 

Bristol. 



Ideas. — Better be without food for the body than without ideas for the 
mind. Great ideas are the pinions of the soul : by them we soar with 
eagle swiftness from the earth, cleave the clouds, and bask high up in 
the bright day-beams of truth. 



Scientific Facts. 
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SCIENTIFIC PACTS AS ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
ETEENAL TRUTHS. 

" Books of Illustration " designed to help preachers, are somewhat, we think, too 
abounding. They are often made up to a great extent of anecdotes from the senti- 
mental side of life, and not always having a healthful influence or historic founda- 
tion. We find that preachers and hearers are getting tired of such. Albeit illustra- 
tions are needed by every speaker who would interest the people, and are sanctioned 
by the highest authority. Nature itself is a parable. Hence we have arranged with 
. a naturalist who has been engaged in scientific investigation for many years, to 
supply the Homilist with such reliable and well-ascertained facts in nature as 
cultured and conscientious men may use with confidence, as mirrors of morals 
and diagrams of doctrines. 



The Vulture : Precedence. 

In our table of precedence we 
do not always allot the highest 
place to the best or the strongest. 
We are guided by certain 
arbitrary rales, and we evince 
out awe for one of two classes, 
and our preference for it over 
the others on principles which 
are not altogether intelligible. 
At the same time we are not sin- 
gular in this. The vultures do 
likewise. 

The Pondicherry Vulture 
(Oto-gyps calvas) is an Indian 

ries greatly resembling 
Bengal Vulture in its 
habits. It belongs, however, 
to a different genus, distin- 
guished by having the head 
and neck quite bare of feathers, 
and by the skin of the former 
being curiously folded about the 
aperture of the ear. Although 
tie Pondicherry Vulture and 
the Bengal Vulture are nearly 
of the same size, the former 
appears to have the power of 
inspiring some kind of respect 
in his brother scavenger ; for 
whenever he descends upon a 
carcass on which a crowd of 
Bengal Vultures are feeding, 
they immediately make way 
for him, and even retire from 
the banquet until he is satisfied 
—a proceeding which has ob- 
tained for the species the un- 
earned title of the King Vulture 



both from Europeans and 
natives. 

The Eskimos: The Impro- 
vident Life. 

The Eskimos inhabit the im- 
mense icy plains which extend 
into America, even beyond thi» 
Polar circle. During tho 
winter they often fast several 
days at a time, and remain im- 
mured in their huts, like hyber- 
nating animals ; but, at length, 
driven by famine and by 
want of oil, they go forth upon 
the ice in search of the seals 
when they come up to breathe. 
When they have killed one, 
they regale themselves upon it 
until only the bones remain, 
after which they endure a new 

Eeriod of privation. Thus they 
ve from day to day, in con- 
tinual alternations of gluttony 
and abstinence. 

All idea of providing for 
the future is as entirely out of 
their heads as it is out of many 
of those in our own land who 
have had greater advantages 
and more opportunities of 
knowing right. 

The Caracaras: Subsisting 
on Offensiveness. 

Theeb are men whose liveli- 
hood is obtained by performing 
acts which, even if they were 
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necessary, are simply offensive 
to think of. The pettifogging 
lawyer, the swindling account- 
ant, the dishonest beggar, are 
of this tribe. Their food is 
obtained from sources which 
clean creatures could not touch; 
and they do not scruple to rob 
even those who are of their own 
horrible nature. They are in 
one respect worse than the 
Oaracara of South America, for 
in gratifying its own appetite 
for snakes it does not injure 
mankind. But they resemble 
it in the versatility of their de- 
praved taste. For it does not 
confine itself to this diet, but 
feeds indifferently upon carrion, 
insects, and moll u sea, and also, 



like many vultures, attacks 
quite new-born lambs. Accord- 
ing to some writers, the Cara- 
caras, like those men, are not 
above taking their prey at 
second-hand; they are said to 
watch for one of the vultures 
returning from his repast of 
carrion, when they fly out npon 
him and pursue him until he 
finds it necessary to disgorge 
his food ; upon which the con- 
spirators immediately descend, 
like a number of schemers and 
rogues, whose disgusting taste 
for offensiveness, and capacity 
to enjoy all sorts of prey, has 
stimulated them to the success* 
ful plunder of some one who is 
less wary than themselves. 



BIBLICAL ANECDOTES AS ILLUSTRATIONS 
OP ETERNAL TRUTHS. 



No. VI. fc 

Moses Smiting the Rock in 
a Wrong Spirit. 

We are told in Numbers xx. 
10-13 that when the people were 
at the wilderness of Zin they 
murmured for want of water. 
Moses and Aaron betook them- 
selves to God and implored His 
interference. They received a 
command to speak to the rock, 
and were assured that upon 
their doing so a copious supply 
of water would rush out.' Moses, 
having smitten the rock twice, 
in a presumptuous spirit, re- 
ceived the Divine intimation 
that he should not be allowed 
to conduct the people through 
the wilderness. Moses sins. 
What was his sin ? There was 
•disobedience. Ho was com- 
manded to speak to the rock 



and he spoke to the people. 
And he speaks to the people 
with irreverence and revenge. 
" Must we," not Must the Lord, 
but, " Must we fetch you water 
from this rock? " He had, it is 
true, been sorely tried by these 
people, and that on many occa- 
sions. Now his temper had 
reached a crisis. In this strange 
anecdote we have three things 
presented to us : — 

I. A GOOD MAN LOSING HIS 

temper. Moses was a good 
man, and represented as very 
meek in spirit. But here his 
temper for the moment gave 
way, it broke into irreverence, 
presumption, vengeance. The 
test of men are liable to a burst 
of passion. David , Asaph, John, 
Paul. All at different times 
seemed to lose their temper. 
Christ in this respect stands in 
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sublime contrast to all. He 
never lost self-command, He 
never gave away to passion, He 
was reviled, yet He reviled not 
again. Another thing present- 
ed here is, — 

II. A USEFUL WORK DONE IN 

a bad spirit. To bring water 
out of the rock was a useful 
work. It was the life of all the 
tribes for forty years. But Moses 
did this work in a wrong spirit. 
Men are constantly doing useful 
things in a bad spirit. Churches 
are sometimes built in spite, 
charitable contributions made 
from vanity, sermons preached 
from wrong inspiration. " Some 
indeed,", says Paul, "preach 
Christ even of envy and strife." 
Another thing here presented 
is,— 

III. A HOPE OF YEARS BLASTED 

by one act. For forty years 
Moses had cherished the hope 
of entering and enjoying the 
promised kind. But the Lord 



says, " Thou shalt see the land 
before thee; but thou shalt 
not go thither unto the land 
which I give the children 
of Israel" (Deut. xxxii. 52). 
And again He says, "Ye re- 
belled against my command- 
ment in the desert of Zin, in the 
strife of the congregation, to 
sanctify me at the water before 
their eyes," etc. (Num. xxvii. 14). 
Because of this sin, this 6ne act, 
his whole hope was quenched, 
he died on Pisgah with the full 
view of the promised land out- 
spread before him. How often 
this happens ! One wrong act 
blights an old hope, shatters an 
old purpose. Hopes are the 
stars of the mind. In young 
life those stars are very numer- 
ous and bright; but with every 
sinful act one after another is 
quenched, until the whole firma- 
ment of the soul is in starless 
gloom. 



OEIGINAL SIMILITUDES. 



Christianity* 

Embodied Christianity is the 
great desideratum ; but it is, 
confessedly, a rare thing 
amongst us. Barren creeds, 
conventional formalities, and 
zeal far more denominational 
than Divine, make up, to a 
great extent, the Christianity 
of this age. The Christianity 
which the Church is holding 
out to the world in' these days 
is something like thunder with- 
out flesh or blood — a mere hide 
stuffed with bones !— dry bones ! 
The salt has lost its savour; 
our religion has become taste- 
less. It has no pungent spirit- 



edness. To induce people to 
contribute to the spread of the 
Gospel, missionary platforms 
often quote the good old aphor- 
ism, " Great is the truth, and it 
will prevail." But we are only 
deceiving ourselves, and others 
too, if we do not remember 
another aphorism equally true 
and profound ; viz., that moral 
truth can only prevail over 
moral error by meeting it in its 
own form. If the errors of the 
world existed only in abstract 
theories and fine speeches, then 
your truth, by abstract argu- 
.ments and eloquent harangues, 
could put it down. But errors 
L 2 
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are concrete things; they are 
not merely in the brain, on the 
tongue, or in the folio, but they 
are in the life — they are em- 
bodied. Your infidelity, your 
paganism, your irreligious and 
wrong relations, are all incar- 
nations; they are realities in 
men, wrought into the very 
texture of their experience. If, 
therefore, your truth is ever 
to prevail over those errors, its 
word must become flesh and 
dwell amongst them. Let the 
Church's mind move in charity, 
rest in providence, and turn 
upon the poles of truth, and 
then its light shall so shine 
before men that others will see 
its good works, and glorify our 
, Father which is in heaven. 



Murder. 

"Thou shalt not kill." The 
commandment does not say, 
" Thou shalt not kill privately" 
from any personal feeling, leav- 
ing room for the inference that 
man may kill in his official 
capacity, and from public con- 
siderations. The language 
meets man as man in every 
capacity and position ; it meets 
him as the judge upon the 
bench, as the executioner upon 
the scaffold, as the soldier upon 
the field. With this passage 
before us, we are bound to re- 
gard intentional killing, by 
whomsoever effected, however 
effected, and wherever effected, 
as a violation of God's eternal 
law, 

Profanity. 

This is a mighty evil. If the 
soul has not reverence, what has 
it P It has no depth of feeling, 
no balance of faculties, no true 



idea of life, no substratum of 
goodness. It has no virility. 
It is volatile and weak. It has 
no sympathetic connection with 
the great Fountain of energy 
and peace. It moves through 
life, not like the imperial bird 
in the atmosphere, pursuing its 
aerial path, however the winds 
may blow, and soaring onward 
though massive clouds may roll 
between; but, like the loose 
feather, it is the sport of ever}' 
wind; it gyrates, but cannot 

fly. 

Mysteries. 

"We wait for light, but behold 
obscurity," — Isa. lix. 9. 

" Woeld of uncertainty — 
Region of change — 
Over thy mountain heights 
Blindfold we range, 
Knowing not, seeing not, 
Whither we go ; 
World of uncertainty, 
Mystery thou ! 

" World of the starry hosts, 
Mystery thou ! 
Shining in order 
We know not how ; 
Linked to the new-born, 
Linked to the sod, 
Chanting in vespers, 
' Praise to our God.' 

" World of the floral band, 
Mystery thou ! 
Budding and blooming 
We know not how ; 
Linked to the sun-ray, 
Linked to the sod, 
Whispering winningly, 
' Rooted in God.' 

" World of the stony beds, 
Mystery thou ! 
Growing so lifelessly 
We know not how ; 
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Down in the depths of earth . Knowing our anguish, 
Boiling in seas ; : Weighing our fears, 

Forming your ridges _. 1V 

As Deity please. " Bidding us look 



' World of the Spirit land, 
Mystery thou ! 
Breathing your messages, 
We know not how ; 



From the dark and unknown 

Into the light 

Of your ether home. 

We look, but we see not ; 

The mists cloud our view. 



Watching our lives unseen, World of immensity, 

Marking our tears, ' Mystery thou!" 

S. P. Atkinson. 



No. CCXLVL 
Soul Liberty. 

" But neither Titus, who was with me, being a Greek, was com- 
pelled TO BE CIRCUMCISED : AND THAT BECAUSE OF FALSE BRETHREN 
UNAWARES BROUGHT IN, WHO CAME IN PRIVILY TO SPY OUT OUR LIBERTY 
WHICH WE HAVE IN CHRIST JeSUS, THAT THEY MIGHT BRING US INTO 
BONDAGE: TO WHOM WE GAVE PLACE BY SUBJECTION, NO, NOT FOR AN 
HOUR; THAT THE TRUTH OF THE GOSPEL MIGHT CONTINUE WITH YOU." 

— Gal. ii. 3-5. 

Why did Paul circumcise Timothy, and insist that Titus should 
not be circumcised ? Undoubtedly, to show that Christianity is 
independent of all ceremonies, that it can exist with them and 
without them. The text suggests three thoughts concerning 
soul liberty. I. It is essentially identified with Christ. "Our 
liberty which we have in Christ Jesus." There is liberty of soul, 
and nowhere else. * II. It is opposed by a ritualistic ministry. 
" And that because of false brethren unawares brought in, who 
came in privily to spy." The false brethren insisted on circum- 
cision. Ritualism is dead against soul liberty. III. It is to be 
defended with uncompromising determination. " To whom we 
gave place by subjection, no, not for an hour" "To whom not even 
for an hour did we yield by the required subjection." — Davidson. 
Brothers : To all who would invite you into their ritualistic 
ordinances, give the emphatic NO ! 



See Tage 45. 
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No. COXLTIL 
The Christly Character. 

44 AS YE HATE THEREFORE RECEIVED CHBIST JeSUS THE LiOBD, SO WALK 

ye in Him."— Col. ii. 6. 
In this statement of fact Paul's argument culminates. He appeals 
to their experience. They had received the doctrine of Christ 
from Epaphras, and He Himself had entered their hearts. The 
text suggests the origin and progress of a Christly character. 
I. Its origin. " Keceived Christ." What is it to receive Christ ? 
To accept Him, First: As the supreme Object of the soul's love. 
Secondly: As the imperial Guide of the soul's activities. 
Thirdly: As the only Physician of the soul's diseases. This is 
the reception — not merely the reception of His doctrines into 
the intellect, but the reception of Himself into the heart, as 
the moral Monarch of its loves and activities. II. Its progress. 
" Walk ye in Him." This implies, First : A most vital 
connection with Him. " In Him." In His ideas, spirit, aims, 
character. This implies, Secondly: A possibility of walking 
out of Him. Peter did so. Man's liberty as a responsible being 
and the word of God show this possibility. It implies, Thirdly : 
A real personal exertion. " Walk." No one can walk for us. 



No. CCXLVIII. 
The Best Social Wish. 

" This also we wish, even your perfection." — 2 Cor. xiii. 9. 
There are many social wishes. Some wish their friends wealth, 
strength, influence, long life, great enjoyment, etc. But the wish 
of Paul comprehends them all, transcends them all ; it is per- 
fection. Perfection means, completeness of Christian character. 
The image seems to be drawn from a structure where all the 
parts are exactly adjusted, so as to make it complete and perfect 
of its kind. He wished their moral perfection. This is the best 
wish for two reasons. I. It involves all good. The man who 
is morally perfect has, First : The highest inner satisfaction. A 
good man is satisfied in himself. Secondly : The highest companion- 
ship. The pure in heart see God. "Our fellowship is indeed with 
the Father and with His Son Jesus Christ." Thirdly: The 
highest authority. He is the lord over himself; he has won a 
dominion over his own nature. Fourthly : The highest inherit- 
ance. All things are his. This is the best wish because, — II. It 
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is the most practical. Moral perfection is a wish that all may 
realize. All may not be able to realize health, riches, influence, 
long life, etc. But all may get moral perfection ; all have the idea 
of it, and all have the strongest motives to struggle after it. 



No. CCXLIX. 
Judas given to Christ. 

"While I was with them in the world, I kept them in Thy name: 

THOSE THAT THOU GAYEST ME I HAVE KEPT, AND NONE OP THEM IS LOST, 
BUT THE SON OF PERDITION ; THAT THE SCRIPTURE MIGHT BE FULFILLED.' ' 

— John xvii. 12. 

Observe, — I. That in the Church of Christ, there are bad as 
well as good men. Judas was with the disciples. In the field 
there are tares as well as wheat; in the fold, goats as well as sheep; 
in the net, the unclean as well a3 the clean. II. In the Church of 
Christ, the bad as well as the good are given to Christ. "Those 
that Thou gavest me I have kept, and none of them is lost, but 
the son of perdition." (1) Bad men as well as good are the pro- 
perty of God. He can give them. " All souls are His." (2) Bad 
men as well as good are under the direction of God. Judas 
did not go into the assembly by accident. He was directed there 
by God. (3) Bad men as well as good are employed in the service 
of God. Judas did a very useful work, but no thanks to him. 
III. In the Church of Christ the bad are destined to be ruined. 
Judas perished. He went to his own place. It is better for a 
man to fall from the level sands than from the lofty cliff ; it is 
better for a soul to fall into rain from the corrupt world, than 
from the height of Christian privilege and profession. 



No. CCL. 
Christ's Condemnation of the Sword. 

(a sermon for threatened european war.) 

" Put up again thy sword into his place : for all they that take the 
sword shall perish with the sword." — matt. xxvl 52. 

It is strange that nearly 200Q years after these words were uttered 
the shadow of a great war should be impending over Christendom ; 
and that even England should seem, as in the blundering and 
wicked war of 1854, to be so concerned as to have her hand on the 
sword's hilt. It is well to remember I. Tiie evils op war are the 
very evils Christ. came to remove. What are they? (1) Eeign 
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of brute force. (2) Carelessness about cruelty. (3) Neglect of 
the interests of individual souls. (4) Stubborn hindrance of 
progress and brotherhood. (5) Setting up wrong standards of 
character. Such as Soman honour of Mars and Hercules, and 
Scandinavian honour of Thor, rather than Christian honour of 
the Christ. The Beatitudes are reversed, and glamour is thrown 
around soldiery. II. The advantages of wae are only apparent 
gains. (1) War leads to war. The seeds of revenge are sown in 
the scars of the conquered. (2) There has to be recourse to 
arbitration at the end, as there might have been at the beginning. 
(3) If there is acquiescence in victory, it is a wicked confession 
that Providence is on the side of the strongest battalions. 
Bristol. Urijaii B. Thomas. 




g Utiuiatrg at SintknxjelL 

(Continued from page 74.) 

[HE first result of this letter was a general respect for 
my independency. Although the spirit was some- 
what unpalatable to some of the would-be diaconal 
lords, and a little grating to the feelings of those who 
had come to regard Dissenting ministers as the servants of the 
people, — sometimes to be ordered, and sometimes to be com- 
passionated and petted, — yet all in their hearts respected the 
honesty and manliness of the Epistle. Henceforth, to the 
end of my ministry, no officer of the Church ever treated me 
as my employer or paymaster, but all as friends and colleagues. 
Nor did the wealthy members of the Church expect that 
pastoral toadyism which is often so agreeable to their nature, 
so essential to their patronage, and, alas ! so rife in many 
pastorates. And the poor expected from me what they always 
had, — as much respect and attention as the most opulent in 
the assembly. I went in and out amongst my flock, never 
sinking my manhood in my ministry, the rights of my 
personality in the routine of my profession. No one expected 
me to consult them as to how many holidays I should have 
or when I should take them, what ah extra societies I 
should join, and what services I should discharge elsewhere. 
Far enough am I from holding myself up as an example 
to my brethren ; but I would urge all young ministers, at 
the very outset of their career, to take an independent 
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stand and make themselves felt as men. Such a course 
ensured to me considerable ministerial prosperity, and un- 
broken peace 4 and harmony from its commencement to its 
close. 1 know of no class of men in a more pitiable cdndition 
than those, — and their name is legion, — who have sacrificed 
their independency, sold themselves to their office, bartered 
away their manhood, become the vassals of their deacons, and 
given themselves up to that cadism and claptrap which are 
the conditions of a vulgar and worthless popularity. In the 
history of the ministry in this country, an old prophecy seems 
in rapid course of fulfilment : " Therefore have I also made 
you contemptible and base before all the people." Who, in 
any measure acquainted with modern society, does not see that 
the clergy of all classes is passing into popular contempt, its 
" salt has lost its savour," and it is being trodden under foot ? 
And what has brought it to this, but the lack of honest man- 
hood ? Fawning flunkeyism is the curse of the modern pulpit. 
The second result of my letter was the insurance of my 
life. The spirit of the letter led the people to think of the 
temporal claims and needs of their minister. The result was, 
a resolution to insure my life for the sum of £1200 in the 
London Life Association, the oldest and wealthiest assurance 
corporation in the city of London. The premium for this 
policy was at first high, upwards of £G0 per annum, gradually 
decreasing until now it is gone down to £5. A good principle 
this, for it provides against that sad but inevitable decrease, 
by death or otherwise, in the numbers of the minister's first 
friends and admirers. I touch upon this question of minis- 
terial assurance for the purpose of impressing upon my 
brethren the importance of bringing it under the attention of 
the laity. I never preach at what are called "ordination ser- 
vices " without endeavouring to impress this duty upon the 
conscience of the congregation. I have known many 
ministers who have died, whose income was insufficient to 
make provision for their family, so that the widow and orphans 
nave been left in utter destitution, and have had to submit to 
the heart agony of having their condition brought under the 
notice of the public as objects of charity. 
. I hold it to be the duty of every Church to have a com- 
mittee for this special purpose. Such a committee is far 
more unquestionable and necessary than committees for Bible 
Societies, Tract Societies, Missionary Societies, etc., etc. I 
would have the committee to be composed mainly of young 
people, a Secretary and Treasurer appointed, and each member 
°f the committee furnished with a collecting card for the year. 
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The money so collected to be paid into an old-established and 
well-tried assurance office, such a one as I have referred to. 
This work would be a burden to none, but a pleasure to all. 
If the congregation is small and poor, the collectors would not 
find it difficult to get subscribers for small amounts in the 
neighbourhood and amongst members of other congregations. 
A few years ago I was persuaded to become a director of a 
modern insurance society on the condition that they would 
carry out this work. I paid £112 to promote the undertaking*. 
For twelve months, with the use of my name as a minister 
pretty well known in various parts of England, the lives of a 
goodly number of ministers were insured, and policies came in 
to the amount of £3000 a week. In the course of time I dis- 
covered, that whilst there were a few honourable men on the 
board, there were also joint stock swindlers, with whom the 
Secretary and the Manager were in close alliance. I withdrew, 
lost my money, and the company was wrecked by the 
" wreckers." My experience, however, in the effort was quite 
sufficient to convince me that an enormous institution could 
be built up, and immense good accomplished by insuring- 
ministers' lives through the medium of their congregations. 

Meanwhile the work need not be adjourned ; it can be done 
through the medium of old and safe societies. Had I sufficient 
time and energy, I would give myself to this work as one of 
the divinest missions I can think of. 

After writing my letter, I became thoroughly convinced 
that no man who used the Dissenting pulpit as a means of 
livelihood could possibly be independent ; nor could the Dis- 
senting pulpit ever yield an income adequate to the claims of 
an educated man and his children, unless it were situated in 
an attractive position in some enormous thoroughfare, or it 
pandered to the prejudices, the tastes, and passions of the 
intellectual rabble. The late John Burnett of Camberwell is 
reported to have said in the Congregational Library to the 
Rev. Robert Philip of Mabberly Chapel, — who stated to him that 
the voluntary principle nearly starved him, — " that the glory 
of the voluntary principle was, that it starved the men who 
ought to starve." This was more sharp than true, more 
heartless than honest. Robert Philip was a far abler man than 
John Burnett ; he was a profound thinker, an accomplished 
and prolific author, and few men in the denomination deserved 
a larger income than he. 

Although I never regarded the pulpit as a means of liveli- 
hood, and was now convinced that for me it could never 
become so. I thought I could do something else, and I 
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attempted it, although I confess I did not attempt it for the 
8&\e of an income, for I never sought it on that ground. I 
started " The Homilist." Paul said to the Ephesians, " Ye 
yourselves know that these hands have ministered unto my 
necessities, and to them that were with me." " These hands," 
thank God for them! they are able to minister to our 
necessities. Agriculture, mechanics, trade, literature, medicine, 
law ; a minister .who wishes to be secularly independent of his 
people, can certainly get his livelihood from some of these, and 
perhaps he ought to. Honest labour can turn all metals into 
gold; it is the wand of divinity that can make the wilderness 
blossom as the rose. 

It may be interesting to my readers to know how The 
Homilist came into existence. A goodly number of the con- 
gregation which I gathered after the chapel had been erected 
and enlarged, were intelligent young men : some were editors, 
some were authors. Not a few I observed every Sunday 
taking notes of my sermons ; some of them appeared in print 
without my knowledge or consent. One Sunday night when 
I could not sleep for a distracting toothache*, the thought 
struck me I might be able to publish my own things myself, 
and in my own way. At this time there lived next door to me 
(indeed we built our houses together, and were neighbours for 
some half-dozen years) a minister, Rev. Chapman Davie, of 
Aldermanbury Chapel, London. He was a most genial man, 
but with many striking angularities. He was an effective 
speaker, but lacked the power of reaching or systematically 
arranging the great underlying truths of Scripture. Our gar- 
dens, which were of the same size and large, each occupying an 
acre, were only partially divided by wall and fence ; the other 
part was partitioned by shrubs and evergreens, so that in our 
garden walks we frequently joined each other. Indeed, at the 
end of the week he would always come to me to know what 
I was going to preach on the Sunday. For years, what I 
preached at Stock well he preached at Aldermanbury ; not 
the phraseology, but the leading thoughts. He had a rich 
vocabulary and a wonderful flow of language, so that a few 
ideas would be sufficient to occupy him in a discourse of half 
an hour or more, which would interest his people. 

One little incident here occurs to my mind of a somewhat 
humorous kind. At the time of the " Papal Aggression " (to 
which I have referred in a former paper), when the traditional 
evangelicalism of England was burning with indignation against 
the Pope, we both determined to preach on the subject. My 
text was : " Thou hyprocrite, first cast out the beam that is in 
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thine own eye, and then seek to cast ont the mote that is in thy 
brother's eye." The following was my plan : (1) That sin may 
*>xist in man to an enormous extent, and yet he may he unconscious 
of it He may have a " beam " in his eye, and yet not know it. 

(2) TJuit the more unconscious a man is of his own sin, the more 
<ilive he will be to the sins of otliers. The man with the beam 
in his own eye will look for the "mote", in his brother's. 

(3) That the moral clearing of our own souls, is an essential 
<pialifieation for enabling us to remove the sin from others. " Then 
seek to cast ont the mote that is in thy brother's eye." The 
great point was, that the Protestant Church, — which was 
roaring ont in every village and hamlet of the kingdom its 
denunciations against Popery, — should look a little into its 
own history, should study Laud as well as Bonar. My friend 
would take my plan on the same Sunday morning. He had 
the full outlines, but depended upon his power of extempo- 
raneous talk for the filling up and delivery. He was full of 
passion, and his memory was loaded with adjectives of the 
most terrible kind ; and he came out in Aldermanbury Chapel 
on the occasion in such a way as to pain his best friends and 
to break up his congregation. He soon after retired from the 
ministry, studied medicine, took the necessary degrees in 
the art, commenced a practice in Merton, Surrey ; after that, 
went to Vancouver Island ; became member of the Parliament, 
fell from his horse, and was killed. Blessings on thee, my old 
friend !• A more sociable man I never knew ; a more interest- 
ing companion and truer friend I never had. And but few 
of all my contemporaries shall I be more delighted to meet in 
the upper realms than thee ! 

I refer to him here because he had much to do with the 
starting of The Homilist. Constantly did he urge me to 
publish my plans. When I resolved to do so, I called on my 
old friend, Alfred Morris, of Holloway, being more in sym- 
pathy with his mind than with any other minister in London 
at that time, to submit my plan and solicit his co-oper- 
ation. Though he heartily approved of my literary project, 
he refused editorial partnership and responsibility, because he 
considered its level of thought was above the popular pulpit. 
He referred to the failure of the Evangelist, a work of a similar 
character, edited by Drs. Leifchild and Bedford, both able and 
distinguished men ; and concluded by saying, in his own able 
and terse way, " I have not sufficient courage to kill a flea." He 
however afterwards contributed one or two articles to The Homi- 
eist, lived to see its success, and rejoiced in its growing power. 

I took my MS. to the late Ward & Co., Paternoster Row, 
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and they undertook its publication. I kept it on for six 
months, it did not pay expenses, and so I announced my 
intention of giving it up. This announcement brought, in the 
course of a few weeks, such hosts of letters from clergymen 
and ministers from all parts of England and America, that the 
publishers requested to be allowed to carry it on at their own 
responsibility. Thirty-eight volumes have now been pub* 
lished, upwards of 150,000 copies have been sold, and still it 
maintains its circulation and increases its power. This is con- 
sidered a " wonder unto many. " A wonder, because it has never 
been pushed by advertisements, and has been ignored by the 
denomination which claims the Editor as one of its adherents. 
A wonder, because, for obvious reasons, it is seldom recom- 
mended by the ministers who derive from it the greatest help. 
A wonder, because so many serials have died with all the 
prestige and recommendation of the Congregational Union. 
Where is The Eclectic Review ? Gone. Where is the Congre- 
gational Magazine? Gone. Where is The Christian Witness? 
Gone. Where is The Congregationalist ? Going. Where is 
there a denominational journal that lives by its own merits ? 
A wonder, because of the number of competitors that have been 
brought into the field and have passed away. Where is The 
Evangelical Pulpit, started by Dr. Carlisle to supplement our 
orthodox deficiencies ? Gone, Where is The Congregational 
Pulpit, that appeared for the same purpose, and was pushed 
by the recommendations and enriched by the contributions of 
Stoughton, Harrison, Allon, Binney, Brown ? Gone. Where 
is The Analyst, the most powerful of all, which introduced 
itself by saying, " In my opinion, the time for the completion 
of The Homilist has fully come ; it may now, with advantage, 
coalesce with The Pulpit Analyst, giving it the prestige of a 
unique history, and leaving it to supply some omissions which 
mark the service even of the strongest minds " ? Our clerical 
readers throughout the world have falsified the prediction of 
our talented friend ; for since those words were written, fifteen 
fresh volumes have appeared, and 36,000 copies sold. But 
where is The Analyst, that came swaggering like a knight into 
the field to sweep us clean away ? Long since fallen. Where 
is The Lantern, that was to light up the clerical world ? It 
appeared for a few months, flickered, smoked, and went out. 
Others have since appeared, whose pretentious language and 
plagiarized style are only equalled by their paucity of thought 
and poverty of blood. 

The influence that The Homilist has exerted upon the pulpit 
is acknowledged as something wonderful by the thoughtful 
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and the candid of all Churches. Its success inspires me with 
no proud exaltation, bnt humbles and saddens me with the 
sense of m y utter nn worthiness of such an honour. How long 
it wiD continue to maintain its high position 1 know not. I 
never expected it to lire half so long; and indeed at times I 
hare wished it might decline, to give me justifying grounds 
to resign the truly onerous work. But as long as it continues 
in its present state, I am bound to it for life. 
f 2b be continue*?.) 
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[We bold it to be the doty of an Editor either to give an early notice of the 
books sent to him for remark, or to return them at once to the Publisher. It is 
unjust to praise worthless books ; it is robbery to retain unnoticed ones.] 

THE REVIEWER'S CANON. 
In every work regard the author's end, 
8\nce none can compass more than they intend. 



A Chronological and Geographical Introduction to the Life of Christ. 
By Ch. Ed. Caspari. Translated, with notes, by Maurice J. EIvans, 
B.A. Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark, 38, George street. 
It is not the portrait of Christ that is here presented, bat merely the 
frame of that portrait. " A history of the life of Jesus," sayB the Author, 
" such as is aimed at on many sides, at the present day, is a genetic presen- 
tation, not only of what He was, but why He was so, and the manner 
in which He became so." This work connects Christ with the times and 
places in which He lived, taught, worked, suffered, died. " It belongs," 
says the Author, " to the very nature of history to have its roots in time 
and space. The reality of the historical person is conditionated by the 
fact that place, relations, and time are clearly ascertained. Many of the 
weightiest doubts urged against the authenticity of the gospel of John 
fall within this category. In this gospel, e.g., it is said that Jesus pro- 
ceeded from the place where John was baptizing, to Cana of Galilee 
in a single day. It is assumed then, as a proved truth, that this place of 
baptism was in the neighbourhood of Jericho, a city fully three days* 
journey from Cana : from this the conclusion is drawn, that it is, im- 
possible the account, which represents Jesus as travelling ninety miles 
in one day, can be the work of an eye-witness. The objection, however, 
disappears when it is shown that the scene of John's baptism was not 
near Jericho, but at the northern end of the Sea of Gennesareth, on the 
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npper Jordan, at a place some six or seven hours* distance from Cana of 
Galilee." 

This remark will show the reason and the importance of the work here 
undertaken. This book consists of six divisions : the first treating the 
chronological basis of the history of Jesus Christ ; the second, the birth 
and childhood of Jesus Christ ; the third, the sea of Gennesareth and its 
environs ; the fourth, the first year of the public ministry of Christ ; the 
fifth, the second year of our Lord's ministry ; the sixth, the third and 
last year of our Lord's labours. In addition to this, we have a very 
able Preface from the pen of the Translator, an Introduction by the 
Author, and an Appendix extending over some fifty pages more. The 
book is the result of very varied and extensive reading, profound 
research, and ripe scholarship. It must be ranked amongst the most 
learned and useful of the many valuable Biblical works that have issued 
from the famous house of Messrs. T. & T. Clark. 



Priesthood in the Light op the New Testament. By E. Mellor, D.D. 

London : Hodder & Stoughton, Paternoster Bow. 

The subject of this book is one to which some years ago we gave a 
little attention, and upon which we wrote one or two discourses. But 
through studies in another direction and the enormous amount of 
lecturing and scribbling on the subject in these days, we have ceased to 
feel any more interest in it than in the question of " dipping " and 
" sprinkling." Ritualism is neither born of argument nor sustained by 
it ; nor will argument ever destroy it. It is the child of sensuousness and 
superstition; and these are the predominant elements in the vast 
majority of professing Christians. Hence the gross sensuous hymns in 
all popular hymn books, and the animal passion and gross illustrations 
in all popular sermons. The superstitious wish for priests, and they 
formulate a theory to justify their wish : the sensuous wish for forms, 
and they do the same. In the estimation of thoughtful and spiritual 
men these theories can, by such a thinker as Dr. Mellor, be shattered and 
given to the wind. But their roots remain untouched in the minds of 
the superstitious and the sensuous. What then, are they to be left alone ? 
We had almost come to think so, until we heard some of these admirable 
lectures, and perused this volume. In exposing, as the Author has done, 
the puerility, the unscripturalness, the arrogance, the impiety, involved 
in sacerdotal and ritualistic theories, he has projected an influence into 
sacred literature that must work to destroy, wherever it goes, that worst 
of all crafts, priestcraft. 

The Congregational Union, — which, some say, not unfrequently pushes 
the smallest and most garrulous men into prominent places, — in this case 
has chosen one of its greatest men to disrobe Anglican ecclesiastics of 
their proud pretensions. Indeed, we know no man in the communion to 
which he belongs, who could produce a book on this subject in all respects 
so rich in learning, vigorous in logic, beaming with genius, and booming 
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with eloquence. Limited as is our space for the notice of a work like 
this, we cannot forbear quoting the following passage, which thrilled us 
when we heard it chiming out in his manly voice : — " Everywhere and 
at all times men may offer their spiritual sacrifice of prayer and praise. 
Priests are no more, because temples are no more ; and temples are no 
more, because altars are no more ; and altars are no more, because pro- 
pitiatory sacrifices are no more ; and propitiatory sacrifices are no more, 
because Christ hath offered Himself once for sins for ever. Superstition, 
usurping the name of Christianity, may rear her temples, which seem 
like magic creations, their arches intersecting far up in air, like the 
branches of lofty trees in some forest glade ; she may fill the tracery of 
the windows with colours that vie with those of the rainbow, and which 
cast their reflected glories through the place ; she may, to sound of organ 
and trained voices, utter the most touching words in music all but heavenly, 
that steals from arch to arch in long reverberation as if shrinking from 
the silence in which it dies away ; she may build her high altars, marshal 
her priests in solemn procession, clothe them with the richest fabrics that 
skill can make or wealth procure ; she may thus charm the imagination, 
wrap the soul in a sensuous elysium, dissolve it into ecstasies,~make it 
feel even as if that sentimental joy or sorrow were the very godliness 
which fits for heaven ; but, except as the * worship is in spirit and in 
truth,' all this may be nothing more than the fugitive transport of an 
impressible nature ; and all the beauty, and music, and wonder are but a 
dramatic insult on Him who rent the veil and abolished temples that He 
might consecrate the souls of men and dwell in them for ever." 



The Day of Pentecost and its Phenomena. A Sermon Lecture. By 

F. Rowland Young. London : E. Allen, Ave Maria Lane. 
The Personality op Christ. A Sermon. By F. Bowland Young. 
London : E. Whitfield, 178, Strand. 

Mr. Young is no ordinary man. He lives in the highest literature, 
sympathizes with the highest themes, and pursues the path of thought 
with freedom, vigour, and independence. He thinks for himself ; his 
convictions are his only credenda. Here we have two of his sermons, one 
on " The Personality of Christ," and the other on " The Day of Pentecost." 
Not one preacher out of a thousand could be found who can put so much 
valuable thought into so small a compass. Our principle is, not to 
recommend books because we agree with all the opinions they set forth, 
but because of the soul-force with which they are charged. On this 
ground we recommend these discourses. 



Freedom op the "Will Vindicated. By the late Bev. J. S. Stewart. 

Glasgow : David Bryce & Son, Buchanan Street. 

A book challenging profitable thought, by a very thoughtful man. We 
fear that the readers of such a work as this are very few in this superficial 
age. 
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LAZARUS : HIS LIFE AND ITS LESSONS. 

No. I. 
The Secular Position of the Friends of Jesus. 

" NOW IT CAME TO PASS, AS THEY WENT, THAT He ENTERED INTO A CERTAIN 

village : and a certain woman named martha received hlm into her 
house. And she had a sister called Mary, which also sat at Jesus' 
feet, and heard hls word. but martha was cumbered about much 
serving, and came to hlm, and said, lord, dost thou not care that my 
bister hath left me to serve alone? bid her therefore that she 
help me. And Jesus answered and said unto her, Martha, Martha, 
thou art careful and troubled about many things i but one thing is 
needful i and mary hath chosen that good part, which shall not be 

TAKEN AWAY FROM HER." — Lllke X. 38-42. 

I HE scene referred to in the words of the beloved 
physician, just now read, was witnessed in the town 
of Bethany, in the early days of onr Lord's public 
ministry. Few associations are more full of charm than those 
which are now for ever connected with this small town, or, as 
we should say in this populous country, this insignificant 
village. The footprints of Jesus in its lonely streets, His 
prayer breathed upon its morning air, and His tears in its 
old graveyard, have hallowed for ever every object connected 
with it. The stones of its ruined dwellings, and the very 
dust which the wind sweeps from the debris, are sacred in our 
estimation. 

This estimate of Bethany, the home of Lazarns, is no proof 
of our superstition. It is not so much that we revere the 
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things, as that the things suggest such thoughts to our minds 
as engender feelings peculiarly holy and elevating. 

Bethany is a small village which faces the east, and is 
situated at the foot of Mount Olivet, just as it rises from the 
plain. This mountain, so rich in hallowed scenes, with its 
barren sides and rocky summit, stands westward from the 
town and conceals Jerusalem from sight. A ridge rises just 
above the town, so that it seems to nestle in the bosom of the 
mountain. As you stand in its solitary street, — for it has but 
one, and the population does not exceed twenty families at 
present,— you can see a long way eastward, even as far as the 
valley of the Jordan. A plain lies before you well-known in 
sacred geography as the wilderness of Judaea. This plain is a 
waste howling desert, with scarcely a tree or shrub as far as 
the hills of Moab and the deep depression of the Dead Sea, 
the site, in bygone days, of Sodom and Gomorrah. No town 
or village is seen in all the plain. The place is quite deserted 
by living beings, except that here and there may be seen a 
few black-eared goats cropping the coarse grass of the desert, 
and a few daring robbers, who find their living by plunder 
and make their home in rocky caves. It was in this desert 
•the man fell among thieves, according to the parable. 

A road leads from Bethany to Jerusalem, turning first to 
the south, then to the west ; it passes over the hill's brow and 
then turns to the north, proceeding down to the valley of 
Jehoshaphat ; it crosses then the brook of Kedron by a rustic 
bridge, and winds up amid a host of vineyards to the city of 
David on the sacred hill of Sion. 

Along this lonely road our Saviour was wont to travel in 
the latter portion of His public life. At early dawn, when the 
birds were just beginning their early song of praise, and 
when the dew lay thick upon the grass, Jesus was often seen, 
sometimes with one or more of His disciples, but oftener, 
perhaps, alone, walking up the hill as the rising sun poured 
forth a stream of glory to pave with golden light the path He 
trod. 

When men retired home from duty, and the shadow of 
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the night lay brooding in the valley, then, in the last lingering 
ray of twilight, might be seen the Savionr of mankind as a 
weary pilgrim passing over the brow of Olivet, with His figure 
bending with weakness and toil, projected as a dark object on 
the glimmering western sky. 

Bethany was the native place of Lazarus and the home of 
his sisters Martha and Mary, as well as His home at last. In 
the house of Martha Jesus found rest from toil, and was oft 
refreshed by genuine sympathy. Nothing more is known of 
the family of Lazarus at the time to which my text refers 
than what is stated in the text alone. At a later period we 
are again introduced to the family by John the Evangelist. 
From all sources of information we gather that this family, so 
dear to our Lord, had had many trials in their day. Pew had 
suffered half so much, and none perchance had suffered more. 
It may be that our Saviour's heart and theirs were drawn the 
more closely to each other on this account, for those hearts 
which have been robbed of all they felt dear to them seek to 
be filled with sympathy, as the thirsty root of a tree grows 
in the direction of the water, and a sympathizing nature is 
always most at home where the flood of inward kindness may 
find an outward flow. 

The father and mother of these kind sisters in Bethany had 
long since been gathered to their final resting-place. The 
silence of Scripture respecting the parents in the text and in 
the narrative of the affliction and death of Lazarus, seems to 
me to be a satisfactory proof of this. Martha, too, appears to 
have become a widow in the bloom of youth. Some have 
supposed that Simon the leper was her husband, but that he 
was separated from her on account of his disease. For this 
supposition, however, there seems to be no ground ; for if the 
husband had been a leper, is it not probable, nay, almost 
certain, that he would have been restored by our Lord, so that 
his name would have appeared in connection with the burial 
or resurrection of Lazarus ? Would it not have been recorded 
of him as well as of the sisters of the dead, that he too said to 
Jesus, " Lord, if Thou hadst been here my brother had not 

m 2 
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died " ? From the fact that no mention is made of her 
husband, and that the Saviour was received into Iter house, 
it is almost certain that Martha was a widow. Her hope of 
sunshine ceased at early dawn. Her day of wedded life began 
amid a thunderstorm, and night soon followed on and buried 
her earthly hopes in gloom. 

Mary lived with her sister; and though we are not informed 
of her personal trouble, she seems to have had a mind whose 
mood was melancholy. Lazarus, their only brother, resided 
with them, though not at the time referred to in the text. He 
was probably then at college, sitting at the feet of Ben Uriel, 
the renowned disciple of Eabbi Hillial the great. 

How welcome as a guest would Jesus be in such a home as 
this ! How precious would be His words of comfort ! When 
He came from the city, — when it was often late at night, and 
He was weary with toil and vexation arising from the unbelief 
of His disciples and the plotting of scribes and Pharisees 
against His influence aDd His life, — He ever met with kind 
greetings in the house of Martha. He never came, but He 
was welcome. And as the sun brings healing in its wings, 
brings light and joy and cheerfulness to a world which just 
before was dark and gloomy, so Jesus brought life and comfort 
to the home of Lazarus. There, seated around the burning 
logs, as the storm- wind howled among the olives, oaks, and 
almond -trees which grew around the house, Lazarus would 
tell the Saviour of his hopes, Martha of her trouble, while 
Mary sat silently listening to His words. 

The very close and constant friendship existing between 
our Lord and the family of Lazarus naturally suggests tbis 
inquiry : — How and when and where were -they introduced to 
each other ? We find, however, no answer to any part of this 
threefold question. We find them met together as narrated 
in the text ; but the style of the narrative is such that we can 
scarcely think that it represents their first meeting. It pre- 
sents them rather as old familiar friends. Had Jesus been a 
stranger to the sisters up to this time, Martha would scarcely 
have wished Him to rebnke her sister Mary for what she 
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had certainly mistaken for idleness. She would scarcely, 
though she was always very free spoken, have hinted that He 
encouraged her sister's indolence, " Dost Thou not care that 
my sister hath left me to serve alone ? Bid her therefore that 
she help me." She would not have asked a stranger thus 
to interfere with her domestic arrangements. The whole 
narrative shows that Jesus, Martha, and Mary were old 
familiar friends. We have no information of their first inter- 
view. We are introduced to them for the first time in the 
text, and there we find them friends, apparently old acquaint- 
ances. Martha's many troubles probably led her in search of 
comfort. Judging from her temperament as represented by 
the Evangelist John, she was not one of those who would or 
could conceal her grief, or confine her sorrow to her own 
heart. Her heart was wounded, and she went forth in search 
of healing. Her manner was very free, and she would soon 
make herself at home among strangers, and make them 
interested in her case. She no doubt met some who had seen 
Jesus, and who could tell something of His more than human 
love. At length, after many disappointments, she was led to 
the great Physician. Jesus kindly listened to her tale of woe, 
and spoke to her many words of everlasting comfort; and 
from that time to the day of His death, the house of Martha 
became His home while He sojourned in Judeea. 

The inquiry now arises, What was the secular position of 
the family of Lazarus ? Were they rich or poor ? Many, 
perhaps the majority, of our Lord's friends were in poor cir- 
cumstances, but not all. Some women in Galilee could give 
to Him of their substance. Joseph of Arimathea was a man 
of wealth. John and James, the sons of Zebedee, were the 
proprietors of fishing crafts, and occupied a position in life 
sufficiently high to embolden their mother to ask for them 
the highest honours in Messiah's kingdom — " Grant that my 
two sons may sit, one on Thy right hand and one on Thy 
left hand when Thou comest into Thy kingdom ! " 

By His miracles of healing, as in the case of Jairus, our 
Lord had endeared many of His rich countrymen to Himself, 
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and laid them under obligations to His bounty. If facts tend 
to show that the family of Lazarus were happily circum- 
stanced in life, that is no reason why they and Jesus should 
not be dear to each other. Wealth is no sin, and poverty is 
no virtue. 

An impartial examination of this subject may be difficult, 
as it has been generally assumed that they were poor. The 
notion of their poverty may have originated from a confound- 
ing of the parable of the rich man and Lazarus with the 
narrative of the Lazarus of Bethany. The name Lazarus 
has been supposed in both cases to refer to the same person. 
This notion, originating in a misconstruction of Scripture, has 
been thought to derive support from the fact that our Lord, 
going from Bethany to Jerusalem one morning, is said to have 
been hungry on the way, "Now in the morning as He 
returned into the city, He hungered" (Matt. xxi. 18). It is 
supposed that the kind friends who gave Him shelter beneath 
their humble roof, had not wherewith to supply the wants 
of His physical nature that morning, and so He hungered on 
IJis way. 

This view of the subject may be the most romantic in one 
sense, but does not necessarily arise from the narrative. 
Physically, our Lord was weak, and His frame was frail. His 
daily sorrow for the sins of men cast a shadow over all His 
life and made Him " a man of sorrow and acquainted with 
grief." It is never said that He even smiled. The sight of 
sin and the ruin it had caused in Efts own once beautiful 
world, grieved His loving spirit, so that it is recorded of Him, 
not that He smiled, but that He wept. A state of such men- 
tal depression weakened His physical energies and ultimately 
brought His life to a sudden termination, by the literal break- 
ing of His heart, as has been clearly proved by the researches 
of an able physician, the late Dr. Stroud. As once He sat 
weary and faint for want of food at Jacob's well, He hungered 
on His way from Bethany to the city of Jerusalem, He having 
been unable to take sufficient support before commencing His 
journey that morning. The cause of His faintness by the way 
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is thus not legitimately traced to the poverty of His friends, 
but may have arisen from His physical weakness. 

We thus find that there exist no reasons for the supposition 
that Lazarus and his friends were poor ; but are there any 
reasons to suppose that they were rich ? % 

That these friends of Jesus in Bethany were in happy 
secular circumstances, to say the very least, appears to me 
evident from the fact, (a) that they are spoken of as those to 
whom in some way the town of Bethany belonged, for John 
says (chap. xi. 1), " Now a certain man was sick, named 
Lazarus, of Bethany, the town of Mary and her sister Martha" 
Bethany is here spoken of as their town. This denotes (1) 
that they were large landed proprietors in the district ; or 
(2) that they were so much better known than any others 
of the inhabitants as to justify the designation of the town 
as the place of their abode. In either case they must have 
occupied a position of secular influence and superiority. To 
suppose that John referred his Christian readers to Bethany 
as the town of Mary and Martha because these two women 
were well known to the Church, is a mistake, as in that case it 
would have been spoken of as the town of Lazarus, who was 
a much more celebrated character in the early Church than 
his sisters could be, because he had been raised from the dead. 
I shall explain the omission of his name at a future time. 

That the family of Lazarus were not poor, may be gathered 
from the fact, (6) that Mary, at a feast held in honour of Jesus, 
poured upon the Saviour's feet a box of ointment valued by 
Judas at three hundred pence, or denarii. 

A denarius, estimating its value by weight, would be equal 
to seven pence half-penny in the time of Christ, according to 
the lowest estimate ; but as money generally becomes of less 
value as ages roll on and precious metals become more plenti- 
ful, we must not suppose 7%d in our day to be equal to a 
Roman denarius. A denarius, or, as it stands in our version 
of Scripture, a penny, was represented by our Lord in the 
parable of the vineyard as a day's pay for a vine-dresser. 
Taking three shillings as a low average of the wages of such 
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persons in England, the 300<Z., or denarii, would be equal to 
£45 of our money. This is no over-estimate of the value 
of the Roman penny, as we are informed by Tacitus that a 
Roman soldier received less than a penny, or denarius, for his 
day's pay. " The life and limb of a soldier are valued at ten 
asses a day. . . . Let every soldier receive a denarius a 
day. . . . The praetorian cohorts receive two denarii for 
their daily pay." — Tacit. An, i. 17. 

Now, a yoor person was not likely to have in possession a 
box of such costly ointment; nor would it have been right for 
such a treasure to be spent by such a person in the anointing 
of a friend, however dear. The anointing was by no means 
necessary, though it showed the affection of the anointer. 
When Judas murmured at the waste, our Lord fully justified I 

Mary, which, I think, He would not have done had she and ' 

her friends been poor. 

It so happens, sometimes, that that which would be con- 
demned in a poor man would be commended by Christian pub- 
lic opinion in a wealthy person. If, for example, a poor man 
should, by patient toil and unwearied industry, lay aside, say 
£40 or £50 ; and if, moreover, from a conviction that God's 
house should be beautiful as well as convenient, he should 
spend the whole of this money in placing in the house of God 
a beautiful window, he would be most certainly condemned 
by the Christian public. Men would feel that he ought to 
have given a part of his only property to better the condition 
of the poor, to support sabbath schools and home and foreign 
missions ; to support the ministry at home, as well as other 
benevolent institutions. But if a man of wealth, who gave to 
every noble movement a helping hand, spent £50 or £100 in 
beautifying the house of God, his act would be almost univer- 
sally represented as that of a noble Christian man. The act 
of Mary (John xii. 3) was an exact parallel to this. Had she 
been poor, her conduct would have been worthy of condem- 
nation ; but if she was rich, then her conduct was deserving 
of praise. Her act was condemned by Judas, because he lost 
thereby the chance of thieving out of God's treasury ; it was 
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commended by Jesus, because she did not neglect to provide 
for the poor while she showed her affection for her friend by 
anointing His feet with the costly spikenard and wiping them 
with the flowing tresses of her hair. Had Mary neglected 
the poor, I believe that Jesus would have condemned her ; 
but His reply to Judas showed that while she gave liberally 
to the poor, her religion did not require that she should 
neglect to proyide for the honour and comfort of her friends. 
She was at liberty to do the latter because she did not neglect 
the former. 

That the family of Lazarus occupied a high secular position 
in JudaBa may be also argued from the fact, (c) that a large 
number of Jews came to comfort them after the death of their 
brother, and remained .with them until the fourth day, and 
would probably have remained longer if Lazarus had not been 
raised from the tomb. 

The peculiar form of the grave, probably hewn in a rock, 
like that of Joseph of Arimathea, has been mentioned as 
proving the same thing. But not to have recourse to any 
doubtful arguments, sufficient has been said, I think, to show 
a very strong probability that the friends of Lazarus in Beth- 
any were persons of wealth and of secular eminence in their 
country. 

There is a beautiful and most important lesson for the rich 
arising from this fact. "While the Bible is most emphatically 
the poor man's book, while the Gospel addresses itself in a 
peculiar manner to the sons of toil, while it is an abiding 
evidence of the divinity of the Christian Faith, that " the 
Gospel is preached to the poor," the wants and the welfare 
of the rich are not overlooked. The rich may learn the way 
in which they can secure the commendation of God, by look- 
ing to this family in Bethany. 

Jesus was poor, and needed help and sympathy ; and He 
found pecuniary aid and comfort in His noble enterprise from 
the family of Lazarus. Jesus had not, what the beasts of the 
field and the fowls of the air claim as their birthright, " where 
to lay His head;" but He found shelter and welcome in the 
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house of Martha. What these friends gave to Jesus, they 
gave without any expectation of requital, yet were they 
bleafacd for every deed. 

Some of our men of wealth may say, Ah ! I wish I had 
lived in the days of the incarnation ; I wish I had seen the 
kind face and listened to the sweet voice of Jesns ; would I 
not have welcome Him to my home ? Would I not have 
given to Him both food and shelter ? He should have had 
all which my wealth and station could have secured for Him; 
but. those days are gone, He is not here. I am denied the 
privilege granted to the friends of Lazarus. 

Not so, my friend. You have Jesus here still. You may 
clothe Him, feed Him, comfort Him. Does He not say that 
in the Judgment He will bless some because they gave Him 
food and clothing, and that He will despise others because they 
gave Him none ? And yet these never saw Him except as they 
saw Him in His saints. But He explains the mystery when 
He says, " inasmuch as ye did it, or did it not, to one of 
these my brethren, ye did or did it not to me." The bread 
which you give to the virtuous poor, you give to Jesus. The 
cup which you hand to the thirsty saint you give to the 
Saviour of the world. They who succour honest poverty, do 
an act of kindness to Him who was the son of God and son of 
man. Those who take the orphan child beneath the wing of 
affection, feed him, clothe him, shelter him beneath their roof, 
and let him sit with their own children on the hearth of com- 
fort when the cold frost chills and the storm wind howls 
without, feeds, clothes, and shelters Jesus as truly as did the 
friends of Lazarus in ancient Bethany. Yes, my brethren, if 
you have it in your power and do not neglect to wipe away 
the flowing tear, soothe the wounded soul, quiet into peace 
the sigh which heaves the breast, pour oil of healing into the 
bleeding heart, carry light to homes dark with destitution, and 
help, by kind words and a secret gift of gold or silver, the poor 
but honest labourer who struggles like a drowning man for 
life to save his family from either want or parish pay, you do 
it all for Jesus, and your reward is sure. 
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Once upon a time I read a story of a Christian soldier who 
was preceded in the march by many others. The air was 
cold, and snow lay thick npon the ground. A poor man stood 
shivering and half-naked by the way. The many passed him 
by, some with pity, bnt none with help. The Christian soldier 
came at length. Silver and gold he had not, bnt was him- 
self covered with a cloak. He cut it with his sabre in the 
midst, and wrapped one-half around the shivering man, and 
gathered more closely around himself the other. The legend 
says that the soldier died, and that upon entering into heaven 
he saw the Saviour of mankind clothed in that very half cloak 
which he had wrapped around the poor man. The Saviour 
bade him welcome to His side and said, pointing to His garb, 
" Inasmuch as ye did it to my poor brother, you did it unto 
me." 

The lesson of this legend is true and beautiful, for it is ever 
true, as the poet said, of Jesus, — 

" He in His measure feels afresh 
What every member bears." 

Oh ! what a glorious fact is this to bear in remembrance ! 
Jesus does not overlook us, though we may be poor or ob- 
scure. 

" Blessefl Lord ! what bliss to feel Thee near, 
Faithful and true ; 
To trust in Thee, without one doubt or fear, 

Thy will to do ; 
And all the while to know that thou, our Friend, 
Wilt care for us and lead and love us to the end." 

The Late Evan Lewis, B.A., F.R.S.S., F.E.S. 
London. 



Philanthropy. — Conventional patriotism means little more than a 
hatred of all that dwell beyond the narrow boundaries of our own 
country. Christ requires philanthropy, not patriotism, to be the rallying 
point of empires, and all petty nationalities to be lost in the great 
sentiment of a world-wide brotherhood. 
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HOMILBTIC SKETCHES ON THE BOOK OP 
PSALMS. 



Our Purpose.— Many learned and devout men have gone p?ulolo$ieaIly t^J** 
this Tbhblim, this book of Hebrew hymns, and have left us the rich results or txaxc 
inquiries in volumes within the reach of every Biblical student. To do the mere 
verbal hermenentica of this book, even as well as it has been done, would be to con- 
tribute nothing fresh in the way of evoking or enforcing its Divine ideas, a 
thorough hohilbtio treatment it has never yet received, and to this work we new 
commit ourselves, determining to employ the best results of modern Biblical acnoiar- 
■hip. 

Our Method.— Our plan of treatment will comprise four sections :— (1) The 
History of the passage. Lyric poetry, which the book is, is a delineation of uvmg 
character ; and the key, therefore, to unlock the meaning and reach the spirit or sno 
words is a knowledge of the men and circumstances that the poet sketches witnnw 
lyric pencil.— (2) Awwotatioits of the passage. This will include short e^ lw f~"/ 
notes on any ambiguous word, phrase, or allusion that may occur. — (3) The A * e JJ r " 
mbitt of the passage. A knowledge of the main drift of an author is amongst m» 
most essential conditions for interpreting his meaning.— (4) The Homh.*tics of we 
passage. This is our main work. We shall endeavour so to group the Divine ideas 
that have been legitimately educed, as to suggest such thoughts and ^{"^.""r 
sermonizing methods as may promote the proficiency of modern pulpit mimsOT- 
tions. 



No. CII. 



The Pious Experiences of an Exile. 

Hear my cry, God ; attend unto my prayer." etc. — Psalmlsi l-8» 

army of the king had smitten the 
rebels in the wood at Ephraim- 
David was driven into exile on 



History. — This Psalm is ascribed 
to David, and is dedicated 4 ' to The 
chief Musician upon Neginah." 
The expression occurs at the 
beginning of Psalm liii. , and at 
the close of the hymn Hah. iii. 19. 
The word Neginah means 
44 stringed instruments," and it 
occurs in the title of six other 
Psalms, namely Ps. iv., vi., liv., 
lv., lxvii.,lxxvi. The title means, 
that the chief musician, or pre- 
centor, to whom it was dedicated, 
must have it performed with 
instrumental music. The cause 
and circumstances of its compo- 
sition are not known with cer- 
tainty. It was, however, in all 
probability at the time of Absa- 
lom, composed in Mahanaim or 
*n Gilead, when the 



the rebellion of Absalom (2 Sam. 
xvii. 22). Psalms xlii. and xlhi. 
may refer to the same period, for 
they are marked by the same 
general features. The tranquil 
tone of this Psalm implies that 
perilous circumstances were 
disappearing and that the kmg 
was expecting to return home. 

Annotations : Ver. 1. — " Hear my 
cry, God; attend unto my 
prayer.' 1 This language we have 
often had (Psalm i. 2 ; xvii. 1-6 ; 
xxxix. 12). 

Ver. 2.— "From the end of the 
earth wiU I cry unto Tte* 
The ancients regarded the eartfl 
as one extended plain, having 
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certain limits or boundaries. 
David .was beyond Jordan, and 
regarded himself as beyond the 
border of the land which Moses 
saw but was not permitted to 
enter. " When my heart is 
overwhelmed." The word " over- 
whelmed" means covered, and 
the idea is, " When my heart is 
mantled or shrouded with sorrow, 
lead me to the rock that is higher 
than I ; " which means, lead me 
to some place of refuge, some 
stronghold where I may be safe. 
God is the true rock of souls. 

Ver. 3. — "For Thou hast been a 
shelter for me, and a strong 
tower from the enemy." He had 
found this in ajl the dangers with 
which Saul had threatened him, 
and now his past experience 
forms a ground of hope. 

Ver. 4. — " I will abide in Thy 
tabernacle for ever." Reference 
is here to the tent which was 
pitched in Zion to receive and 
retain the ark of God, and the 
innermost part of which was the 
holy of holies. The tents in the 
wilderness were temporary, and 
were emblems of the transient. 
This tent was durable and was 
the emblem of the enduring. 
" I will trust [margin, "make my 
refuge "] in the covert of Thy 
wings." As young birds seek 
protection under the outstretched 
wing of their parent, so he would 
confide in God. 

Ver. 5.— "For Thou, God, hast 
heard my vows : Thou hast given 
me the heritage of those that fear 
Thy name." "My vows." The 
great vow of vows is the dedica- 
tion of himself once for all to his 
longsuffering and merciful God. 
This was the vow of Jacob (Gen. 
xxviii.). All other vows are sub- 
ordinate to this. " The possession 
of the land, which it was at- 
tempted to wrest from him. 
Absalom, however, was but the 



instrument ; it was his own 
heinous transgression that 
brought the calamity upon him. 
God had in mercy restored him." 
— Dr. Murphy. 

Ver. 6.—" Thou wilt prolong the 
king's life [margin, " add days to 
the days of the king "] : and his 
years as many generations" [mar- 
gin, "generation andgeneration"] . 
This does not mean the perpetu- 
ity of his dynasty, or the dominion 
of an ideal being. All it means 
is, his confidence, that notwith- 
standing the danger with which 
he had just been threatened by 
absolute rebellion, he should still 
live for some time to come. 
That his years would be as 
generation after generation, as 
age after age, that he would live 
longer than the average 'genera- 
tion, which he did, for he was 
now about seventy years of age, 
and the average life of a genera- 
tion was not more than thirty. 

Ver. 7. — " He shall abide before God 
for ever : prepare mercy and 
truth, which may preserve him." 
Delitzsch translates the sixth and 
seventh verses into the language 
of prayer. His translation is : 
"Days to the days of the king 
do Thou add, let his years be as 
a generation and a generation. 
Let him remain for ever in the 
presence of Elohim — mercy and 
truth do Thou appoint to pre- 
serve him." 

Ver. 8. — "So will I sing praise 
unto Thy name for ever, that I 
may daily perform my vows." 
His resolution is to continue in 
the worship of God, in the daily 
performance of his religious 
duties. 

Argument. — This Psalm consists 
of two stanzas of four verses 
each, and may be divided into 
two parts. (1) The prayer of 
confidence and (2) the expression 
of hope in God. 



Homiletics. — This prayer is the devout language of an 
exile. David was away from Jerusalem, from Canaan, far 
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off in the region beyond Jordan. Here you have the language 
of his heart, and in it he reveals several things :— 

I. A deep sense of isolation. " From the end of the earth 
will I cry unto Thee." The man who had lived in the palace 
at Jerusalem, identified himself with the interests of a nation, 
and worshipped in the tabernacle with a great congregation, 
far away in the solitudes of Gilead, now felt deeply, no doubt, 
his isolation. Pew feelings are more saddening than the 
feeling of lonelihood. It hangs like a cold leaden cloud 
over the heart. In this lonelihood, and far away from the 
scenes of his home and populations of men, he prays. The 
Great Father is accessible in all seasons of the soul, and all 
points of space. Whoever is absent, God is present. What- 
ever society we are deprived of, we may enjoy fellowship with 
the great Fountain of love. We discover here, — 

II. A felt need fob Divine helps. " When my heart is 
overwhelmed, lead me to the rock that is higher than I." 
Many things would tend to overwhelm the heart of David 
with sorrow: — the conduct of Absalom his son, the 
treachery of professed friends, the disorders of his country, 
and above all, remorse on account of the many wrong things 
he had done and which had perhaps brought all these dis- 
tresses upon him. Under such a load of sadness, he feels that 
his only hope is in God, " lead me to the rock that is higher 
than I." The soul in its sorrow requires something out- 
side of itself and greater, and there is a Bock for tempest- 
tossed souls. We discover, — 

III. A yearning for lost privileges. " I will abide in 
Thy tabernacle for ever." He was far away from this taber- 
naole now, this scene of public worship — a scene where he had 
often worshipped and experienced the raptures of religion. 
Profoundly does he feel the loss, and hence he resolves on his 
return, to abide there, not only to visit it occasionally, but to 
continue as a resident, " dwell in the house of the Lord all 
the days of his life." When there, he had felt like the young 
bird under the wing of its parent, warm, safe, and happy; 
and this privilege he yearned for again. " I will trust in the 
covert of thy wings." It is an old adage, that " the well is no$ 
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missed until it is dried up." The loss of blessings is evermore 
the means of deepening our impressions as to their value. 
We discover, — 

IV. A» ACKNOWLEDGMENT OP DlVINE KINDNESS. " For Thou, 

God, hast heard my vows : Thou hast given me the heritage 
of those that fear Thy name." The "heritage" here men- 
tioned is participation in the honours and privileges of the 
chosen people, and such were indeed great. To them, Paul 
said, " pertaineth the adoption, and the glory, and the cove- 
nants, and the giving of the law, and the service of God, and 
the promises ; whose are the fathers, and of whom, as concern- 
ing the flesh, Christ came." What a heritage! And this David 
acknowledges as being given to him by God. Whatever 
privileges we have, personal, social, political, or religious, our 
"heritage" is the gift of God. We discover, — 

V. An assurance op future prosperity. " Thou wilt prolong 
the king's life." He seems to" have been assured of two things. 

First : The lengthening of his rule as a king. " Thou wilt 
prolong the king's life: " — add days to that reign which was 
nearly brought to an abrupt termination. 

Secondly : The continuation of his privileges as a saint. " He 
shall abide before God for ever." These two. things he seems 
to have been assured of — that he should live for years, and 
for years to come enjoy the presence of his God. Blessed 
assurance this ! 

VL A cry for moral excellence. " Prepare mercy and 
truth, which may preserve him." " Mercy and troth." These 
are the cardinal virtues. " Grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ." A soul full of benevolence and in harmony with 
eternal realities. In this all good is comprised. Herein 
Paradise blooms and blossoms. The profoundest hunger of all 
souls should be for these two things, grace and truth. Having 
these, all else follows. 

VH. A resolution to worship for ever. Worship is the 
highest end of being. Religion, or worship, is not the means 
to an end, it is the grandest end of existence. 

Conclusion. — Such are the states of mind, as indicated in 
this Psalm, which David possessed in his exiled condition. 
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HOMILETIO SKETCHES ON THE BOOK OP 
JOB. 



The Book of Job ifl one of the grandest sections of Divine Scripture. It has never 
yet, to our knowledge, been treated in a purely Homiletic method for Homiletic 
ends. Besides many learned expositions on the book found in our general com- 
mentaries, we have special ezegetical volumes of good scholarly and critical worth ; 
such as Drs. Barnes, Wemyss, Mason Goods, Noyes Lee, Delitzsch, and Herman 
Hed wick Bernard : the last is in every way a masterly production. For us, there- 
fore, to go into philology and verbal criticism, when such admirable works are 
available to all students, would be superfluous, if not presumption. Ambiguous 
terms, when they occur, we shall of course explain, and occasionally suggest an im- 
proved rendering ; but our work will be chiefly, if not entirely, Homiletic. We shall 
essay to bring out from the grand old words those Divine verities which are true 
and vital to man as man in all lands and ages. These truths we shall frame in an 
order as philosophic and suggestive as our best powers will enable us to do ; and 
this in order to help the earnest preachers of God's Holy Word. 



No. LXVL 

The Speech of Elihu— 2. A Young Preacher justifying 
his Mission. 

" But thebe is a bpibit in man : and the inspiration of the Almighty 
orvETH them understanding. Great men are not always wise: 

NEITHER DO THE AGED UNDERSTAND JUDGMENT. THEREFORE I SAID, 

Hearken to me ; I also will show mine opinion. Behold, I waited for 

TOUR WORDS ; I GAVE EAR TO YOUR REASONS, WHILST YE SEARCHED OUT 
WHAT TO SAY. YEA, I ATTENDED UNTO YOU, AND, BEHOLD, THERE WAS 
NONE OF YOU THAT CONVINCED JOB, OR THAT ANSWERED HIS WORDS : LEST 
YE SHOULD SAY, We HAVE FOUND OUT WISDOM I GOD THRUSTETH HIM DOWN, 
NOT MAN. NOW HE HATH NOT DIRECTED HIS WORDS AGAINST ME : NEITHER 
WILL I ANSWER HIM WITH YOUR SPEECHES. THEY WERE AMAZED, THEY 
ANSWERED NO MORE : MEY LEFT OFF SPEAKING. WHEN I HAD WAITED, (FOB 
THEY SPAKE NOT, BUT STOOD STILL, AND ANSWERED NO MORE ;) I SAID, I 
WILL ANSWER ALSO MY PART, I ALSO WILL SHOW MINE OPINION. FOB I AH 
FULL OF MATTER, THE SPIRIT WITHIN ME CONSTRAINETH ME. BEHOLD, MY 
BELLY IS AS WINE WHICH HATH NO VENT J IT IS READY TO BURST LIKE NEW 
BOTTLES. I WILL SPEAK, THAT I MAY BE REFRESHED : I WILL OPEN MI 
LIPS AND ANSWER. LET ME NOT, I PRAY YOU, ACCEPT ANY MAN'S PEBSON, 
NEITHER LET ME GIVE FLATTERING TITLES UNTO MAN. FOR I KNOW NOT TO 
GIVE FLATTERING TITLES; IN SO DOING MY MAKER WOULD SOON TAKE ME 

away."— Job xxxii. 8-22. 



EXEGETIOAL REMARKS : Ver. 8. — 

"But there is a spirit in man" etc. 
The spirit here, man's rational 
and moral nature, is understood ; 
and on account of that the speaker 
claims inspiration. Perhaps he 
means to say, that the source of 
wisdom is not from without, but 
from within — not outward expe- 
rience, but inward inspiration. 
Ver. 9. — " Great men are not always 



vise : neither do the aged under- 
stand judgment." The word 
" judgment," should have been 
translated justice or right. "What 
he means is, that men's judgment 
is not to be taken as just and 
right because they are advanced 
in years. 
Ver. 10.—" Therefore I said, Hear- 
ken tome; I also will show mine 
opinion." Because aged men 
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are not always wise, he feels jus- 
tified in giving bis opinion, and 
claims Job's attention to bis ut- 
terance. 

Ver. 11.— "Behold, I waited for 
your words ; I gave ear to your 
reasons, whilst ye searched out 
what to say. 11 It would seem 
from this that Elibu bad been 
present during the wbole discus- 
sion, that be bad beard tbe ar- 
gument carried on between Job 
and bis friends from its com- 
mencement to its close. He 
means to say, I was in no hurry 
to come forward, though I dif- 
fered from what was said, I 
waited to the end and have sifted 
the arguments. 

Ver. 12.—" Yea, I attended unto 
you, and, behold, there was none 
of you that convinced Job, or that 
answered his words." "As you 
have none of you been able to 
convict Job of any of the enor- 
mous crimes you imputed to him, 
bis complaints and pleadings 
have remained totally unan- 
swered by you, whose arguments, 
based upon the supposition that 
he fully deserved the punish- 
ments that have been inflicted 
on him, — a supposition entirely 
unwarranted,— could not do other- 
wise than fall to the ground."— 
Bernard. 

Ver. 13. — " Lest ye should say, We 
have found out wisdom: God 
thru8teth him down, not man. 11 
Having thus paid a -tribute of 
respect to the age of the three 
friends, — whom he is about to 
oppose, — he proceeds to show 
that he fully perceives the drift 
of their arguments, and that he 
cannot approve of them. There- 
fore, lest they should oonclude 
from his silence that he approves 
of what they have said, he re- 
solves to speak. 

Ver. 14. — " Now he hath not directed 
his words against me : neither will 
I answer him with your speeches." 
The idea is, as Job has not or- 
dered his words against me, I 



approach the subject dispassion- 
ately and without prejudice, and 
I shall not answer him with your 
speeches. 

Ver. 16. — " They were amazed, they 
answered no more : they left off 

• speaking." Here Elihu passes 
from the second to the third 
person, turns from the friends of 
Job to Job himself. Elihu ex- 
presses his astonishment that 
Job's friends had failed to answer 
him and that they had nothing 
more to say to him, but were 
thoroughly silenced. 

Ver. 16.— "When I had waited, {for 
they spake not, but stood still, 
and answered no more)." Here 
he expresses his disappointment 
at their silence. 

Ver. 17. — " I said, I will answer 
also my part, I also will show 
mine opinion." Since they are 
silent, I feel I have not only a 
right to speak, but am bound to, 
to show my right of opinion. 

Ver. 18.— ■" For I am full of matter, 
the spirit within me constraineth 
me." I have been silent, not 
because I have nothing to say, 
for I am full of matter or words, 
I have a great deal to say, and 
the spirit within me constrains 
me to speak. 

Ver. 19. — " Behold, my belly is as 
wine which hath no vent; it is 
ready to burst like new bottles." 
Just as wine, when allowed to 
ferment in a cask or other vessel 
which has no vent-hole, may be 
expected to burst that vessel's 
walls, so does the subject I have 
to speak upon ferment and work 
within me. It is ready to burst 
like new bottles. These would 
be more likely to burst than old 
bottles, because new wine would 
be put into new bottles, as we 
read in Matt. ix. 17. " By bottles, 
here as well as in Matthew, of 
course, leathern bottles or wine 
skinsmust be understood." — Ber- 
nard. Umbreit and some others 
have regarded Elihu as a vain 
and self-conceited young man 
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on account of snoh an utterance 
as this ; bnt what man of fertile 
mind and strong convictions has 
not often experienced a fulness 
of sentiment within that grew 
almost to irrepressibility ? 

Ver. 20.—" I will speak ,t hat I may 
be refreshed : I will open my lips 
and answer. 11 I will speak that 
I may breathe.— Afarytn. As if 
he felt that the sentiments within 
him were such a burden as to 
prevent free respiration. 

Ver. 21, 22.—" Let me not, I pray 
you, accept any man's person, 
neither let me give flattering titles 
unto man. For I know not to 



give flattering titles; in so doing 
my Maker would soon take me 
away." " I will not now acceptthe 
person of any man, neither will 
I use bland words to any man. 
For I know not how to use bland 
words; my Maker will almost 
have to forgive it me. No one 
can charge me with ever having 
used bland and flattering words 
to any one who required correc- 
tion: my tendency lies toward 
the other extreme, so that God 
may perhaps find fault with me 
for conveying my correction in 
too frank and open a manner." 
— Bernard. 



Homiletics. — In these words we have the picture of a young 
preacher justifying his mission. Whether Elihu is a character 
fictitious or historic; whether, if historic, his doctrines and 
character are in perfect accord with truth and right or not, we 
are justified in taking his utterances for what they are worth, 
and turning them to the best spiritual account. Certainly, in 
the passage before us, he does appear as a young preacher, a 
discourser on the character and procedure of God, and pro- 
pounding good reasons to justify the work he had undertaken. 
Those reasons, I think, we shall find quite sufficient to justify 
any young man in his endeavour to preach truth to his fellow- 
men. There are five reasons here : — 

I. A CONSCIOUSNESS OP POSSESSING, IN COMMON WITH ALL MEN, 

A God-inspired spibit. " There is a spirit in man." 

First : There is a spirit in mem. A rational, accountable, 
undying personality. This is a fact too universally accepted 
to justify formal argument in its support, a fact attested by 
scientific induction, the consciousness of every man, and the 
word of God. Elihu is not only conscious of a spirit within 
him, but feels that that spirit is from God. Many theories as 
to the origin of the human soul have prevailed in the world, 
and still prevail. There is the theory of emanation. There 
is one Infinite Spirit, and all other spirits are but emanations 
from that, parts of it, separate only from it for a little while, 
to be lost in it again as rivers axe lost in the ocean. AH 
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finite souls are like the waters rising in the sea, rising into 
the clouds, rolling over the land, and returning back to the 
sea again. There is the theory of jpre-existence, either in a 
higher or a lower state. Some, holding this theory, say that 
the soul came down from a higher life ; others, that it has risen 
from lower forms of being. Another theory, is that of creation. 
Every new soul is a new creation. This is called the theory 
of insufflation, because it affirms that God immediately breathes 
a new soul into every new being. Another theory, is that of 
traduction. This theory maintains that all souls have been 
transmitted from Adam in the way of generation. Another 
theory, is that of fulguration. It states that the germs of all 
souls were created with all the particles of matter, and were 
so thick through every part of nature, and are imbreathed 
in the first breath of the child. All these theories are pro- 
foundly interesting for thought. 

Secondly : This spirit is divinely inspired. " The inspiration 
of the Almighty giveth them understanding." It has within 
it primitive beliefs, moral intuitions, the eternal rudiments of 
all theology and moral law. These elements of Divine truth 
come not into the soul by education or by personal thought 
and culture, God put them there. They are inbred, not im- 
ported ; they are not like lamps kindled by human hands, but 
are like the fixed stars, kindled by Heaven and burning on 
for ever. All men have this spirit within them. Hence all 
men are equally near to God, equally close to the fountain of 
all truth: the pauper as near as the primate. Hence, too, 
the implied conclusion of Elihu, he has a right to speak on 
moral subjects. Because the youngest and the poorest man 
has this spirit within him, he has as much right to form and 
express convictions on the great questions of duty and destiny 
as the Archbishop of Canterbury or the Pope of Rome. This 
seems to have been Elihu's conviction, and herein he was 
right* It is blasphemous presumption for any man to pretend 
to give another licence to speak in God's name. 

* See HomilUt, Series IV. , vol. iii., p, 1. 

n2 
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Another reason here is, — 

II. An impression that age does not necessaeilt bring 
wisdom. " Great men are not always wise, neither do the 
aged understand judgment." If it were found that in pro- 
portion to a man's age, would be his wisdom, that the more 
years added to his life the more true ideas would be 
added to his intelligence, it would be presumption for the 
young to speak in their presence. But, alas ! it is not so. 
There are old fools. The men (and they are the vast ma- 
jority in all ages) who pass through youth and neglect to 
lay the foundation of all knowledge and cultivate the facul- 
ties for building up the temple of science within, are certain 
to become more stupid in intellect and more intensely dark 
in soul as years pass away. Hence the impression of Elihu 
was a right one, that he, though young, should speak. How 
often have we heard it said that young men have no right to 
stand up in the pulpit and lecture their seniors. If their 
seniors were more enlightened, their prelections would be im- 
pertinent and incongruous as well as worthless. But it is not 
always so, nor even generally so. Where there have been no 
studious habits, years contract men's faculties, narrow and 
darken their mental horizons. Hence in England to-day 
there are hundreds of young men, men of culture, men of 
intelligence and devotion, who are not only competent but 
are divinely authorized to preach, not only to the aged who 
have received no early education, but to the aged of our 
national grammar schools and Universities. 

" Great men are not always wise, neither do the aged 
understand judgment." Hence let young men of intelligence 
preach. For this reason Elihu did. "Therefore I said, 
hearken to me, I also will show mine opinion." 

Another reason here is :— 

III. A Conviction that religious teachers do not alwats 
sat what requires to be said. " Behold I waited for your 
words, I gave ear to your reasons whilst ye searched out what 
to say. Yea, I attended unto you and behold there was none 
of you that convinced Job, or that answered his words." He 
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had heard all that the three religions friends had to say, and 
all that Job, the just and upright man, had to offer in reply. 
He had expected something else from them. " When I had 
waited, (for they spake not, bnt stood still, and answered no 
more;) I said, I will answer also my part, I also will show 
mine opinion." He was not like some of the modern critics of 
the pulpit, who condemn religions ministration without a 
calm inquiry into its nature and impartial jndgment as to 
its merits, who, — becanse there is much ritualistic tawdry, 
morbid snperstition, pietistic cant, and vulgar blasphemy 
connected with the pulpit, — condemn the whole as so mnch 
rubbish, and take no account of the teaching of onr Arnolds, 
Fosters, Eoberfcsons, and Morrises. This Elihu heard the 
whole out to the end, each speech of each speaker, until they 
had nothing more to say, and then, feeling the deficiency, 
says, " I will show you mine opinion.' ' I will not repeat 
what yon have said. I will not " answer him with your 
speeches." I will not repeat your ntterances. I will speak 
out my own convictions. I have something to say that yon 
have not said, that ought to be said, and that something I 
feel bound to speak. Now, the man, however yonng, who has 
got such a conviction as this, is certainly justified, by his own 
conscience anyhow, in addressing others, even his seniors, 
about the things of God. God knows that there is mnch that 
requires to be said about the great spiritual realities and 
responsibilities of being which the modern pnlpit does not 
say. Let young men of genius, conscience, and grace mark 
the deficiency and stand np, and hnngry souls will gather in 
crowds aronnd them to be fed. 
Another reason is : — 

IV. A CONSCIOUS FULNESS OP RELIGIOUS IDEAS STRUGGLING 

FOR utterance. " For I am full of matter, the spirit within 
me constraineth me. Behold, my belly is as wine which hath 
no vent ; it is ready to burst like new bottles.' ' There are 
men, — confessedly few in every age, — whose spiritual nature 
is so fertile, that, as they think, thoughts on religions subjects 
come crowding into their heart, and mightily stmggle for 
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utterance. While they "muse, the fire burns," and with 
volcanic force breaks through the mountains of conventional 
thought. Jeremiah was one of those men. " I will speak no 
more in His name," he exclaimed. " Bat His word was in 
mine heart as a burning fire shut up in my. bones, and I was 
weary with forbearing, and I could not stay." . So Peter and 
John, when they stood before the Sanhedrim, said, " We cannot 
but speak the things which we have seen and heard." When 
a man's religious thoughts thus swell and surge within him, 
however young he may be, he is justified in speaking, nay, is 
bound to speak. Necessity is laid upon him. It may be 
questioned as to whether any man who has not this spiritually 
fertile nature is justified in preaching, or whether any man, 
however fertile in thought, is justified only when he is full to 
irrepressibility. Modern sermons are to a great extent mere 
manufacture, compositions often carefully and elaborately pre- 
pared, containing the extinct dogmas of other men. What a 
contrast between the conventional and the genuine preacher, the 
man of verbal composition and the man of vehement thought, 
the empty-minded and the full-minded preacher. The former 
is always the most showy and sounding. Yesterday, sitting 
in an arbour in my garden near to a fountain and a pond, I 
heard for some minutes a .roaring sound in the water-pipes. 
This noise subsided, when the water came up to the aperture 
and flowed down in liquid music to the pond. The noise was 
the noise of emptiness; the delicious music which silenced 
and superseded it, was the vibration of the vital spray. It is so 
with the preacher : emptiness roars in thunder, fulness rolls 
inspiring melody in the living stream. 
The other reason is : — 

V. A HIGH-MINDED INDIFFERENCE TO THE FROWNS OR FAVOURS 

OF men. " Let me not, I pray yon, accept any man's person, 
neither let .me give flattering titles unto men. For I know 
not to give flattering titles ; in so doing my Maker would soon 
take me away." The meaning is, May I never flatter men, for 
in a little while my Maker will bear me away. A man who 
is full of irrepressible truth has no respect for the adven- 
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titious distinctions of society. Kings, to a great soul, are not 
greater than beggars. Empty souls magnify adventitious dis- 
tinctions, • fall souls minify them into nothingness. The 
smaller the soul, the greater the flatterer, the sycophant, and 
the flunkey. " Flattering titles ! " Ah me ! how preachers 
have used these. The fawning sycophancy of some of the 
old preachers, Anglican and Puritanic, as expressed in the 
dedications of some of their books, is in some form or other 
even too prevalent in the pulpits of England to-day. Con- 
gregations are flattered ; and because they are flattered they 
are in many cases kept together. Elihu avowed a conscious 
superiority to this and a determination to avoid it. 

"The deep conviction" says an excellent author on this 
passage, " that we are all soon to try the realities df a bed of 
death and of the grave, and that .we are to go to a -world 
where there is no delusion and where the ascription of qualities 
to us here which do not belong to us will be of no avail, 
would prompt to a wish to state always the simple truth. 
Under that conviction we should never so ascribe to another 
any quality of beauty, strength, or talent, any name or title, as 
to leave him for one moment under a deception about himself. 
If this rule were followed, what a change would it produce 
in the social, the political, the literary, and even the religious 
world ! " 



The Laws of Nature. — All the operations of nature are the result of 
God's agency. " He maketh His sun to rise, He sendeth the rain," etc. 
What is called science, refers these operations to laws — laws do every- 
thing. We are sick of this cant. What are these laws ? Science cannot 
answer. I call not that philosophy which cannot give me an intelligible 
and adequate canse for events : I see the rivers flow, and the ocean roll, 
and the stars of heaven wheel along the dome of night ; I mark the 
revolutions of the sun, see the clouds laden with oceans coursing through 
the upper fields of air, and the showers descending on the earth, and the 
lands bursting into new forms of life ; and I feel that there must be 
some mighty power at work in the universe. What is it ? I am told 
" law." I do not understand the answer, I am not satisfied. The Bible 
tells me, God, and I bow ; my philosophy and my deepest instincts 
acquiesce in the response. 
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SEBMONIC GLANCES AT THE GOSPEL OF 
ST. JOHN. 



As our purpose in the treatment of this Gospel is purely the development, in the 
briefest and most suggestive form, of Sermonio Outlines, we must refer our readers 
to the following works for all critical inquiries into the author and authorship of 
the book, and also for any minute criticisms on difficult clauses. The works we 
shall especially consult are .— " Introduction to New Testament," by Bleek ; " Com- 
mentary on John," by Tholuck ; " Commentary on John," by Hengstenberg ; " In- 
troduction to the Study of the Gospels," by Westcott; "The Gospel History," by 
Bbrard; "Our Lord's Divinity," by Liddon; "St. John's Gospel," by Oosteraee : 
" Doctrine of the Person of Christ," by Dorner ; Lange ; etc, eto. 



No. LXYI. 



Christ Greater and Older than Abraham. 

" Then said the Jews unto Him, Now we know that Thou hast a 
devil. Abraham is dead, and the prophets ; and Thou bayest, If a man 
keep Mt saying, he Shall neveb taste of death. Art Thou greater 
than our father abraham, which is dead? and the prophets abe 

DEAD : WHOM MAKEST THOU THYSELF ? JESUS ANSWERED, If I HONOUR 

Myself, My honour is nothing : it is My Father that honoureth 
Me ; of whom ye say, that He is your God : yet ye have not known 
Him ; but I know Him : and if I should say, I know Him not, I shall 
be a liar like unto you : but i know hlm, and keep hls saying. 
Your father Abraham rejoiced to see My day : and he saw it, and 
was glad. Then said the Jews unto Him, Thou art not yet fifty 
years old, and hast thou seen abraham? jesus said unto them, 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, Before Abraham was, I am. Then 

TOOK THEY UP STONES TO CAST AT HlM : BUT JESUS HID HlMSELF, AND 
WENT OUT OF THE TEMPLE, GOING THROUGH THE MIDST OF THEM, AND SO 

passed by." — John viii. 62-69. 



Exposition: Ver. 62. — "Then said 
the Jews unto Him, Now we know 
that Thou hast a devil." £yv<6- 
icapcv. We are sure, have found 
out. Saipov. <x* " Hi* 3 implied 
claim to a dignity greater than 
that of Abraham and the pro- 
phets, and His assertion of super- 
natural virtue in His words were, 
as they affected to believe, a 
proof that He was a raving 
fanatic/ possessed with an evil 
spirit that prompted Him to 
such extravagances." — Webster 
and Wilkinson. ' ' Now we know." 
As if they had said, We stated 
this just now, and we were almost 
frightened by our rashness, but 
now we are certain that " Thou 
hast a devil." 

Ver. 63.— "Art Them greater than 



our father Abraham, which is 
dead?" etc. The Jews under- 
stood Him to mean merely bodily 
death. Their meaning seems to 
be : Thou sayest that if a man 
keep Thy words he shall never 
die. Abraham kept God's words, 
and yet he died. So did the 
prophets, they kept God's words, 
but died. Yet Thou sayest, those 
that keep Thy sayings shall 
never die ; who then art Thou ? 
What arrogance, what blas- 
phemy ! 
Ver. 64. — "Jesus answered, If I 
honour Myself, My honour is 
nothing : it is My Father that 
honoureth Me ; of whom ye say, 
that He is your God." These 
words seem to be uttered in 
order to prepare the way for the 
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more startling declaration which 
follows in verse 56. "Honour 
Myself. If my honour is, as you 
say, self-fabricated. Is nothing. 
It is the nothing you pronounce 
it. Your God. The source of 
My true dignity is the God of 
Abraham, of the prophets, of 
Israel, and, as ye claim, of your- 
selves. Your quarrel is therefore 
with them and Him."— Whedon. 

Ver. 55. — " Yet ye have not known 
Him; but I know Him: and if 
I should say, I know Him not, I 
shall be a liar like unto you : 
but I know Him, and keep His 
saying." ical o*k *y. Kal, yet 
(Mark iv. 32). &v rfirw. He 
implies that He cannot so speak 
of God as to disguise the fact of 
His intimate knowledge of Him, 
without speaking untruly, and 
imitating them, who spoke of 
God as their God and Father 
whereas they knew Him not. 
8{&otos v\lu>v. The ordinary con- 
struction is with the dative ; but 
the genitive is used by classical 
authors : it makes the idea of 
comparison more prominent. 
rbv X. a. njpa. If we take these 
words in connection with verse 
51, He implies by them that He 
also lived by keeping His Father's 
word, as men should live by 
keeping His. Comp. vi. 67, xv. 
10. 

Ver. 56. — " Your father Abraham 
rejoiced to see My day. 1 ' 
^j-yaXXuio-aTo Eva I8fl Exulted 
or exceedingly rejoiced that he 
should see : that is, exulted to 
see it by. anticipation. "And 
he saw it, and was glad." Does 
this mean that he saw it in pro- 
phetic vision, or that he saw it in 
his disembodied spirit from the 
sphere of celestial blessedness ? 
Or that he saw it in the familiar 
intercourse which he had with 
the " angel of the Lord " when 
he appeared to him in his tent 
at Mamre ? It scarcely matters. 
However, I incline to the last 
opinion. In either case, he saw it. 



Ver. 67.— "Then said the Jews 
unto Him, Thou art not yet fifty 
years old, and hast Thou seen 
Abraham ? " Alford remarks 
that our Lord's age at this time 
cannot be inferred from this 
statement. Fifty years was with 
the Jews the term of ripe man- 
hood ; it was the age when the 
Levite ceased to officiate. All 
that is meant here is, You are 
not yet past middle life, not even 
on the verge of old age, and how 
canst Thou say that Thou hast 
seen Abraham ? 

Ver. 68. — "Jesus said unto them, 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
Before Abraham was, I am." Dr. 
Brown's remarks on this verse 
seem a faithful explanation. 
Before Abraham was irplv 
'Appa&p ycWo-Oai. Before Abra- 
ham came into existence, I am. 
fcycfr dpi. The difference between 
the two verbs applied to Abraham 
and Himself in this great saying 
is to be carefully observed. Be- 
fore Abraham was brought into 
being, I exist. The statement, 
therefore, is not that Christ came 
into existence before Abraham 
did, as Arians affirm is the 
meaning : it is, that He never 
came into being at all, but 
existed before Abraham had a 
being; which of course was as 
much as to say that He existed 
before all creation, or from 
eternity, as in ch. i. 1. In that 
sense, beyond all doubt, the Jews 
understood Him, as will appear 
from what follows. 

Ver. 59.— "Then took they up 
stones to cast at Him : but 
Jesus hid Himself, and went out 
of the temple, going through the 
midst of them, and so passed by." 
The last clause of this verse is 
considered by the best critics to 
be spurious. It is clear from 
the fact that the Jews took 
stones to cast at Him, that they 
regarded the expression "Before 
Abraham was, I am " as expres- 
sive of His eternity, and His 
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claim therefore to Godhead. 
This they regarded as blasphemy, 
and for the sin of blasphemy 
they felt justified in stoning 
Him. While the Jews were in 
the act of selecting the stones, it 



would seem that Jesus moved 
away by a route which interposed 
projecting objects between them 
and Him, and so He escaped 
from the temple. 



Hoxilettcs. — These words present to us the fact that Christ 
is both greater and older than Abraham. The passage shows — 

I. That Christ is greater than Abraham. " Then said the 
Jews nnto Him, Now we know that Thou hast a devil. Abra- 
ham is dead, and the prophets; and Thou sayest, If a nan 
keep My sayings, he shall never taste of death. Art Thou 
greater than our father Abraham, which is dead ? " 

Three things are to be noticed here : — 

First: The implied denial of the Jews that Christ was 
greater than Abraham. In their implied denial we see (1)'A 
sensuous interpretation. " Abraham is dead," etc. They took 
death in its mere 'material sense, the death of the body; they 
had no prof ounder idea of death than the dissolution of mind 
from matter. The dissolution of mind from truth, virtue, 
happiness, God, — which is of all deaths the worse, — had not 
entered their carnaf souls. The dissolution of soul from body, 
— or corporeal death, — is but the palpable type and the probable 
result of the separation of the human soul from the life of 
holiness and God. This is death — the death to which Christ 
referred; and this the carnal Jews misunderstood. Christ 
asserted that the man who practically obeyed Him would 
not taste of this death, nor will he nor can he. " This is 
life eternal, to know Thee." In the implied denial we see 
(2) Their ancestral pride. "Art Thou greater than our 
father Abraham, which is dead? And the prophets are 
dead?" Their pride of ancestry led them to believe that 
Abraham was the greatest man in the universe. We are the 
greatest people in the world, for we descended from the loins 
of the greatest man, and that was Abraham. Ah me ! these 
two things — sensuous interpretation and ancestral pride, have 
been in all ages, and still are, the greatest obstructions to the 
spread of truth. 
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Secondly : The reply of Christ to this implied denial. In 
His reply three things are noteworthy (1) He asserts that 
He honoured the Father, they did not. " If I honour Myself, 
My honour is nothing." (2) He knew the Father, they did 
not. " Yet ye have not known Him ; but I know Him ; and 
if I should say, I know Him not, I shall be a liar." He knew 
the Father. He was the only Being who knew Him. " No 
man hath seen God at any time," etc. (3) He served the 
Father, they did not. " I know Him and keep His saying." 
His " meat and drink was to do the will of His Father." 

Thirdly: The declaration of His superiority to Abraham. 
" Your father Abraham rejoiced to see My day, and he saw 
it and was glad." However he saw it, He means it was a 
wonderful sight to him, Christ's day was a period that rejoiced 
Him. Elsewhere * we have drawn three general truths from 
these words. (I) That Christian piety turns the soul toward 
the future. It turned Abraham's mind to far distant ages. 
(2) That Christian piety fastens the soul on the Christ of the 
future. " My day." To the godly, Christ is everything in the 
future. (3) That Christian piety brings present joy to the soul 
from the future. It made Abraham glad. 

The passage shows, — 

IL That Christ is older than Abraham. " Before Abra- 
ham was, I am." This declaration struck them, — 

First: As absurd. "Thou art not- yet fifty years old, and 
hast Thou seen Abraham ? " Abraham lived thousands of 
years ago, how could he see Thy day ? or how couldst Thou 
see Abraham ? How absurd, for a man who had not reached 
middle life, to give himself a patriarchal age. This declaration 
struck them, — 

Secondly : As blasphemous. " They took up stones to cast 
at Him," They evidently understood Him to mean that He 
existed before Abraham, and therefore put Himself on an 
equality with God. 

Conclttsiok : How sublimely unique is Christ in the history 

* See Homilut, Series III., vol. iii., p. 103. 
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of the human race ! Greater than Abraham. Abraham was 
great, one of the most illustrious of the human family, the 
" friend of God," the ancestor of a wonderful race of men ; 
but Christ is greater. Christ is older than Abraham. Abraham 
lived upwards of thirty centuries before ; but Christ lived 
before Abraham. " Before Abraham was, I am." " la the 
beginning was the Word," etc., etc. 




Cjrc ^xmfytx* (ferns of ®jj0xr0J)i 



Christ Knocking. 

"BEHOLD, I STAND AT THE DOOR, AND KNOCK! IP ANY MAN HEAB Ml 
VOICE, AND OPEN THE DOOR, I WILL COME IN TO HIM, AND WILL SUP 
WITH HIM, AND HE WITH ME." — ReV. Hi- 20. 

I HE Laodicea of Scripture was forty miles east of 
Ephesus, in the western part of Phrygia. It was 
large and wealthy and was celebrated for its mag- 
nificent buildings ; but numerous earthquakes have long ago 
brought it to desolation. Many of its inhabitants were en- 
gulfed by the earthquakes, and now " Ichabod " is written on 
that city which was once a scene of wealth and magnificence. 
The Church of Laodicea is specified as one of the "seven 
Churches of Asia," and commentators agree in saying that it was 
one of the first formed by the apostles. Nor are indications 
wanting to warrant the belief that in true life or power it was 
once in a flourishing condition. St. Paul makes a remarkable 
reference to this Church (Col. iv. 16). Some have inferred 
from this that the Apostle wrote an epistle to the Laodicean 
Church ; but no trace of a genuine epistle is to be found, al- 
though one has been forged and circulated ; but the evidences 
of its being a spurious one are so unmistakable that the Fathers 
unanimously rejected it as such. But God sent a letter to that 
Church (vers. 14-22). In it there are words of stern chastise- 
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ment, of loving counsel, of tender compassion; and con- 
sidering how corrupt the state of that Church was, I know of 
no words that so well express the compassion of Christ as 
those of my text; " Behold, I stand at the door, and knock." 

Notice : — 

I. Christ's attitude towards the Laodicean Church and 
the Churches it represents. He stands knocking at the 
door, begging for admission. And from this representation it 
is inferential that whatever might have been the profession 
of this Church, and that was great, in reality Christ had been 
turned out, so that such a Church was a Christian Church only 
in name. From the context we learn that its appearance was 
respectable and its profession loud ; but appearance and pro- 
fession are nothing but a nuisance where reality is wanting. 

First: This was an affluent Church. "Rich and increased 
with goods." Undoubtedly this indicates and was intended 
to indicate the outward prosperity of the Church. The city 
itself, I have said, was an opulent one, and we are warranted 
in believing that the Church was principally composed of 
wealthy members. The building in which they ostensibly met 
for worship, I can fancy, was in harmony with the social status 
of its members, composed of the costliest material, embellished 
in the most superb style, the acoustics perfect, aesthetic, beau- 
tiful ; and with these things I have no fault to find. There 
is no reason why the Lord's house should not be beautiful. 
The Word of the Lord that came by Haggai needs yet to be 
spoken : " Is it time for you, ye, to dwell in ceiled houses 
and this house He waste?" But material things will not 
make a sanctuary, the presence of God is needed ; and if He 
be not there to sanctify it, the costly structure, all its ex- 
quisite embellishments and decorations, are vanity. For re- 
ligious purposes, what is a magnificent building worth, even 
though you call it a " temple," or a " sanctuary," or a " church," 
if Christ be turned out and the doors be barred against Him ? 
Christ was thus expelled from the wealthy Laodicean Church, 
the door thus closed, while He stood without, knocking. There 
fe a picture for an artist ! The Lord of the Church thrust 
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out ! Then I care nothing for the fellowship of those who are 
within, though yon tell me they are affluent, and respectable, 
and refined, and aristocratic. Tell me where the humble 
meeting-house of the faithful is, that I may go there and find 
Christ ! Have we to go back to St. John's time to find such 
a Church as my text represents P Laodicean lukewarmness 
exists still side by side with Laodicean affluence. I do not say 
that the affluence is the absolute cause of the lukewarmness, 
but its tendency is that way. "How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter the kingdom of heaven ! " 

Second : This was an arrogant Church. Its profession was 
loud, its pretensions great. It professed to be the Church— no 
Church in Asia comparable to it. What haughty assumption, 
what self-satisfaction and lofty pride breathe in the words, " I 
am rich and increased with goods and have need of nothing!" 
How different was Christ's estimate ! Self-satisfaction means 
self-deceived. The Pharisees thought themselves perfect, and 
yet St. John, on seeing them come to his baptism, exclaimed, 
" generation of vipers!" and Jesus saluted them with, "Tb 
hypocrites ! " And bear in mind that the self-satisfaction may 
exist where the wealth is wanting. Give some Churches a 
respectable building in which to assemble, a preacher who can 
speak grammatically and rhetorically and popularly; give 
them the Sabbath services with an ordinary or extravagant 
ritual, and the weekly or monthly or quarterly communion, 
and they are satisfied. Satisfied! while sinners are perishing 
and no one hastes to the rescue. Satisfied ! when their hearts 
will not bear introspection and their lives are at the level of a 
cold morality. Satisfied ! with ecclesiastical routine and re- 
ligious pastime, while the purposes for which the Church exists 
are quietly ignored. Satisfied with Samson's satisfaction 
when, sleeping on the lap of Delilah, he was robbed of his 
God-given strength. Satisfied with externalisms, with un- 
reality and sham. From such satisfaction, good Lord, deliver 
us! Beality in religion, spirituality in devotion, zeal in 
Christian service, joyousness in worship, holy enthusiasm, 
these are what we want. Or let us rather say, we want the 
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tame, healthy Ufe y for then the signs will assuredly be seen. 
Lukewarmness is hateful to Christ. It produces nausea: 
" Because thou art neither hot nor cold, I will spue thee out of 
my month ! " And yet He waits to forgive that which is so 
offensive to Him. " Behold, I stand at the door, and knook." 
The text is an equally true representation of, — 

II. Christ's attitude towabds unpardoned sinners. Let us 
look at it in its detail. 

First : Christ at the door of the heart. By your sin you have 
closed that door against Him, and if you refuse to open it, it 
will be because of your unbelief. His attitude teaches me, — 

(1) That He has pity for your soul: pity in which stupen- 
dous condescension and infinite love are combined. Oh, how 
amazing ! that He should come to your hard, ungrateful, un- 
believing heart, and that He should love it notwithstanding 
its sin. (2) That He has pardon for your soul. He brings 
that pardon to the very door of your heart ! 

Second : Christ standing at the door. This indicates, — 

1. His readiness to enter. 2. Danger of His departing. 
He is not sitting. Will He never weary with standing, and 
turn away His foot? Some He has left to whom He has 
returned. From others He has taken an eternal departure 
has returned again never ! 

Third: Christ knocking at the door. By His sacrifice, by 
His "Word, by His Spirit, by His Providence, by appeals 
drawn from earth and hell and heaven, — 

" He now stands knocking at the door 
Of every sinner's heart. 

Fourth : Christ speaking to the heart (1) He speaks to all : 
"If any man" etc. (2) He offers to commune with all, "I 
will come in," etc. The old sneer is true still : " This man 
receiveth sinners and eateth with them." 

Conclusion. — (1) Bo you hear Him knocking ? No ! Then 
it is because you will not hear. (2) Do you hear Him knock- 
ing? Yes. Then you may be saved now. Those that hear 
can open. "If any man hear and mil open." Do not 
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trouble about election. If you hear Him knock, the rest de- 
pends on your will. Will you open ? (3) Do you hear Him 
knocking ? Yes. Then if you do not open, you will be self-de- 
stroyed. When your condemnation is pronounced, you will 
have no excuse. You will be compelled to plead " guilty ! 
deserved ! " and God will say, Yes ; " because I called and you 
refused ! " and Jesus will say, " Because I knocked and you 
would not open !" 

*' Oh ! in every breast that liveth 

Is that strange mysterious door : 

***** 

There the piercdd hand still knocketh, 

And with ever patient watching, 

With the sad eyes, true and tender, 

And the glory-crowned hair, — 

Still a God is waiting there."— H. B. Stowe. 

Sinners, give admission and welcome to the Saviour now, 
or, standing at His door at the last, in vain will be your 
agonized cry, "Lord, Lord, open to us!" 

Tillicoultry, KB. Enoch D. Solomon. 



Ideal Youthhood. 

" That our sons may be as plants grown up in their youth ; that 

OUR DAUGHTERS MAY BE AS CORNER STONES, POLISHED AFTER THE SIMILI- 
TUDE op a palace." — Psalm cxliv. 12. 




BIRST : the character of youth is of the highest im- 
portance: — (1) Personally , it determines their hap- 
piness. (2) Socially, it determines their influence. 
(3) Eternally, it determines their destiny. Secondly: The 
culture of youth should engage the most careful attention. 
The text breathes a philanthropic prayer, and presents a 
possible ideal. 

I. The elements of Ideal Youthhood. The terms of the text 
are poetical, but significant. Here is the Oriental idea of a 
palace or temple in a garden. The figure denotes, — 
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Erst: Strength. The vigorous tree and the enduring and 
supporting stone. This strength is threefold. (1) Moral. 
Strength of principle; solid worth; backboned character; 
power to say No and do right "in the midst of a crooked 
and perverse generation." (2) Intellectual. Mental stamina 
and grasp ; brain-grip ; independent thought. (3) Physical. 
A good animal basis. 

Secondly : Beauty. The majestic and lovely tree, the ela- 
borated architecture. Not veneered impotency, but polished 
power ; not polite corruption, but amiable and attractive in- 
tegrity and affection ; not varnished and painted ugliness, but 
the natural and unconscious outshining of soul-beauty. 

Thirdly : Religiousness. The trees must be " trees of the 
Lord's right-hand planting;" and the stones must be prepared 
and placed in the building by the Divine Architect for the 
Divine Glory. The strength and the beauty must spring from 
an inner godliness. All must be inspired by the Divine. 

Fourthly : Usefulness. The calmness of the shade, the re- 
freshing and nutritive qualities of the fruit, the utility of the 
pillars ; the accommodations of the mansion, denote this idea. 
There must be no indolent living for oneself, but a self- 
sacrificing devotion to the good of others. 

II. The Realization of Ideal Youthhood. Three things are 



First: Original Capacity. Before there can be the tree, 
there must be the seed ; and before the building, the material. 
Ideal youthhood is a development, not a creation. It is an 
outcome of what is within. This original capacity we have. 
(1) Religious instincts. "Man is a religious animal." 
"Wherever, or in whatever circumstances he is found, he has a 
sense of God and of futurity ; and this, not by logic, but by 
intuition. It is an essential part of his nature. (2) Moral 
capabilities. We have emotions, sympathies, affections, will, 
and conscience. (3) Intellectual faculties. "We have the 
faculties of perception, reflection, retention. (4) Physical 
powers — heart, lungs, brain, hands, feet, etc. 

Secondly : Appropriate Culture. The tree must be planted 
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and tended, or it will not grow. The stone must be chiselled, 
or it will not be polished. The original capacities of our 
nature must be disciplined, or they will not be rightly de- 
veloped. (1) This culture must be based, on a radical moral 
change. The original powers of our nature have been dis- 
located and depraved by the accumulation and transmission 
of sinfulness. This depravation and dislocation can be coun- 
teracted and remedied only by the redeeming work of the Son 
of God. With the dawning of consciousness this redeeming 
work begins to operate ; and when recognized by parents, and 
accompanied with the repression of the evil and the en- 
couragement of the good, it will continue to operate until the 
whole nature is converted, regenerated, and sanctified. Such 
recognition and training are, however, so exceptional, that 
most children grow up habitual sinners, and require a ruder- 
and more marked conversion. Nevertheless, either gently or 
roughly, either gradually or instantaneously, either unobserv- 
edly or observedly, this change must take place, before cul- 
ture can develop the powers. (2) This culture must he 
suited to the varied constituents of our being, (a) Our re- 
ligious nature must be cultured, by forming us to habits of 
worship, (b) Our moral nature must be cultured, by form- 
ing us to habits of truthfulness, purity, honesty, and lore. 
(c) Our intellectual nature must be cultured, by forming us 
to habits of study. The mind must be disciplined, and stored 
with useful knowledge, (d) Our physical nature must he 
cultured, by forming us to habits of health. Suitable food, 
pure air, due exercise, and avoidance of sensual indulgence. 

Thirdly : Voluntary Co-operation. Here the analysis of the 
text proves inadequate to the requirements of the subject. In 
the case of the tree and the stone, original capacity and 
appropriate culture are sufficient to secnre ideal vegetation 
and ideal architecture ; but these conditions are not enough 
to realize ideal youth. There is a very important distinction 
between stone and tree nature on the one hand and human 
nature on the other. This distinction is expressed in the 
word will. A child can voluntarily neutralise external agencies; 
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material objects cannot. The one can refuse to be trained 
after a given order, the other is the creature of circumstances. 
Hence the need of voluntary co-operation in order to the 
realization of the ideal put before you. (1) Realize the true 
object of life. Solve for yourselves the problem of your 
Creation and Redemption. Why are you here? Why are 
you to be cultured ? Low ideas of life are at the root of degra- 
dation and failure. (2) Make the most of your opportu- 
nities. Tours, as English-born in this nineteenth century, are 
very great. See that they are eagerly seized and diligently 
used. Be assured, there can be no success in any department 
of life without earnest and continued personal endeavour. 
(3) Be actuated by the highest motives. Not selfish, but bene- 
volent and pious motives will lead you on to ideal youthhood 
and ideal manhood. 

Conclusion. — Ideal youth is the highway to an honourable 
and useful earthly career, and to a blessed and ever-brightening 
destiny. Thomas Baron. 

Suffolk. 




Work with a Will, for God Works. 

" WoBX OUT TOUB OWN SALVATION WITH PEAB AND TBEMBLINO. FOB 

rr is God which wobketh in you both to will and to do or His 
GOOD pleasube."— Phil. ii. 12, 13. 

IT were absurd to expect an insane person to think 
correctly, or to ask a dead man to work; it were 
equally absurd to enjoin upon the slave to lust and 
appetite the duty of developing a new nature. We cannot 
develop that of which we have not a germ ; nor, on the other 
hand, will any bias God-ward be increased, unless we are 
willing. If man be independent of God in the matter of his 
own spiritual improvement, then there is no such thing 
as grace or the influences of the Spirit. If God's " to will," 
on the other hand, be such as to leave man no power of 
resistance, he is simply an automaton in the hands of his 
Maker, and consequently no longer an accountable being. To 

o2 
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assume the first, were to elevate man at the expense of God ; 
to assume the second, were to honour God at the expense of 
man. 

This injunction to "work" was addressed to Christians, 
and to-day, as in apostolic times, is applicable only to them. 
The working enjoined related not to what is generally known 
as self-reformation, nor to that understood to be embodied 
in the adage, "You do your part, and God will do His; ,# 
though there is a sense in which Christians have to do their 
part. They must do as if all depended upon them ; and yet 
they must work as if all depended upon God. Christianity, 
or rather the Christian's experience, is full of paradoxes ; this 
one, like all others, is best understood by Christians. But 
the working enjoined related to the developing of that new, 
that higher life which God had already given — to the 
strengthening, in short, of that character with more than the 
rudiments of which the Philippians were already familiar. 
What lay upon the heart of Paul with respect to the Church 
at Philippi, was not its deliverance from the consequences of 
sin (it had not been a Church, had this been the case) ; but 
its emancipation from sin's power, its growth in grace, its 
sanctification. The salvation of the Philippians was accom- 
plished; but their warfare was only begun. Conversion is 
not the extinction of the old nature ; but the reception of a 
new nature antagonistic to the old. Every Christian is em- 
phatically his own antithesis. That we may approximate to 
our understanding of the text, let analogy be our handmaid. 

I. By reference to physical development. When a child 
is born into the world, it comes with a life which is God-given, 
and which, as long as the child is spared, is God-sustained. 
Yet the child-man or woman needs careful nursing for a long 
long period of years — indeed, as long as in this world, though 
the nursing may not be known by that name. In the case of 
a child, it is true that others are the actors ; but the point is, 
the child must be nursed, otherwise its physical strength will 
never be developed. But what is called nursing, — feeding, 
clothing, airing, etc., — will not develop the child's body unless 
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God bless these means. Here the nurse does all, and yet 
God does all. He were a bold man who should draw the line 
by saying, " Thus far the goodness of God extends, and here 
begin the effects of good nursing." It seems to me that 
men bring common sense to bear upon all matters except 
religion. No man troubles himself as to how far he has to 
thank God and how far himself for the crop of grass in his 
meadow; and yet volumes have been written to show the 
exact point at which the sovereignty of God touched the free 
will of man. Egregious folly ! Then again, with respect to 
locomotion. Desire to walk is God-given ; but ability to walk 
comes not unless desire be acted upon. A child would never 
walk unless it had the desire. Desire to walk on the part of 
a child, without any attempt at walking, would never deve- 
lop its limbs or perfect its locomotive powers; nor would 
desire and attempt combined, were God to paralyze its limbs. 
We can think of the matter on this wise : the Lord says to 
the child, " I have given thee limbs and locomotive desires ; 
these limbs can be developed, these desires can become powers, 
only by being used, only by being acted upon." The child 
says, "Because Thou hast given me locomotive desires and 
limbs, I will act upon those desires, I will try to walk ; I will 
work out what Thou hast worked in, and art working." The 
child works in walking because God works. God works in 
developing, because the child works. He who says, " God 
and I shall accomplish so and so," is not, in my opinion, an 
irreverent man. 

II. By reference to mental development;. Given first, 
latent intelligence ; for no man can give intellect or take it 
unto himself, then work out what God has worked in. All 
philosophers were once not only childlike but childish. There 
never was a Newton at two years old. I know, indeed, that 
knowledge is a question of accretion ; but great knowledge is 
a question of mental compass ; and mental compass, to some 
extent, is a question of development through severe discipline. 
" A melon is a work of art." To a very considerable extent, so 
is a man. What mean the frequent references to the " genius of 
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industry " which we hear ? This, or nothing, that a man may 
make himself great. At the same time, no amount of mental 
drill, were the tender mercies of the Lord withdrawn, would 
issue in a powerful and cultivated mind ; nor will God give a 
cultivated mind to him who does not apply himself to study. 
Alike in mental and physical development the proverb stands 
good, that " God helps those that help themselves." Indeed, 
it is one of universal scope and application. The mental and 
the manual labourer alike, in each effort of head or of hand, 
works out only what God works in ; and each separate 
" working " strengthens, developes up to a given point, his 
mental or physical powers. Up to a given point, for there is 
to physical power a grand climacteric, and there may be to 
mental. 

Now consider the "work" of the Christian. Christianity 
is a bias Christ-ward. Bias admits of degrees, hence the 
possibility of "working." If it be asked, Why have not 
all men this bias P I answer, Let no man rashly conclude that 
he has it not, lest he charge God foolishly and make Him 
responsible for sin. If it be asked, When has a man this 
bias P I answer, Whenever he is dissatisfied with self and feels 
a sincere desire to live God- ward. If it be asked, Why so 
few live to God, though in a sense persuaded they should ? 
I answer, The intellect may be enlightened when the con- 
science is not, but it is better to do than to hair-split ; power 
to do comes in trying to do. I answer, secondly, Because 
there is so much cant talked about " laying your deadly 
doings down," etc., that men are afraid to turn from their sins 
jn case of perpetrating a self-righteous act. And, thirdly, 
Because men want to be saints before being babes in Christ — 
want " experience/ y "assurance," etc. What experience has 
an infant P I should not say a man was not a Christian on 
the ground solely that he had not assurance ; I should say he 
lacked experience ; as we get that, we get assurance. No man 
becomes a saint in a night, though he may be born out of the 
world in the twinkling of an eye. When a man is so born, he 
enters upon a new phase of existence. The life " more abon- 
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dant " is God-given and God-sustained ; but never is sustained 
unless men work, unless they take spiritual food, water, exer- 
cise, and air. As in the development of physical and mental 
power man has his part to play, though God does all,' so too 
here. Otherwise there were no occasion for " fear and trem- 
bling." It is true that our mental powers may be strengthened 
by the thinking of evil thoughts, by the pursuit of unworthy 
studies. Our physical powers may be developed by the doing 
of wicked deeds; but the fact does not interfere with my 
analogy. God " wills " not that either power shall be deve- 
loped by a process or exercise inherently good ; but simply 
that both shall be developed by exercise. Were it not so, 
men could never be great in wickedness. That it is so, shows 
that man is a free agent ; and God a patient God. It is God's 
" good pleasure " that mind and body grow by being exer- 
cised. We are converted once for all, and yet every day, if 
we are growing Christians, growth in grace is continuous con- 
version, as continued existence is continuous creation. The 
Christian has to turn daily from sin, as the animal man has 
to turn daily to food. This turning from sin, which of course 
includes turning to God, is the Christian's duty — privilege, if 
you like ; and in the doing of this he is to " fear and tremble." 
First, lest he think his sanctification, and consequently his sal- 
vation to the uttermost, can be accomplished without use of 
means ; second, lest he use the means without having regard 
to the end to be accomplished. 

But it is important to notice that, in order to co-operation 
with God, we must work in His appointed way. Whether a 
Christian may forget his privileges or duties and become a 
castaway,- is not at present to the point. That we are upon a 
slippery, inclined plane is matte* of fact and of experience ; 
and the injunction is, Climb up ; not, Take care that yom do 
not slide down. Instead of attending to the practicable, we 
are ever bothering about the speculative. Climb up, and do 
it in harmony with the laws of spiritual growth. We pay 
nothing for physical life nor for our souls' salvation ; but we 
pay in pocket and in person for life's maintenance; we pay in 
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both for mental development, not for brains; and through many 
severe soul straggles is our sanctification accomplished. To 
grow in soul, we must strive against evil, " cease from it, learn 
to do well." This is soul struggle, but soul strength is needful 
to this. Make diligent use then of all means of grace — prayer, 
Bible reading, attendance upon ordinances, remembering that 
all these are means to an end. And be encouraged in this dili- 
gent use, for " God worketh in yon." When yon avail your- 
self of " means of grace," believe God has enabled you so to 
do, and that, as yon have been pat on your knees or sent to 
your Bible by Him, He will bless these exercises to your soul. 
I have spoken of obedience to spiritual laws; rather by 
obedience to God. Work out by obedience what God has 
worked in; and be assured of this, you shall succeed, for God 
worketh in you to will and to do ; you shall succeed, not up 
to a given point only, but in attaining to daily increase in 
likeness to Christ. There is no grand climacteric to growth 
in grace here, nor, possibly, hereafter. Stars differ in glory; 
but "fear and tremble" lest you vex the Spirit by partial 
non-compliance with His will ; " fear and tremble " as you 
think of your own weakness and unworthiness, and as you re- 
member that God works arbitrarily, not necessarily. 

Mind and body must have food, and each must have its 
own food ; so soul growth cannot be without soul food, with- 
out spiritual exercise, water, air. When we want mental or 
bodily food, we go where it can be had. Let us do likewise 
with respect to spiritual food. Let us take our bias Christ- 
ward ; our convictions, our needs, our all, to God in Jesus' 
name continually. To do this is to " work out our own salva- 
tion." J. S. Swan. 



Buying the Truth. 
"Buy the tbuth, and bell it not." — Prov. xxiii. 23. 
|RUTH, in one sense, is essentially free. If firm as the 
rock, it is also fluent as the water, elastic as the air. 
It belongs to no man, it is the common inheritance 
of all minds : as soon as we possess it, we are bound to share 
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ifc, to make others partakers of like precious treasure; we 
must " pass it on, like bread at Sacrament," If he is a true 
benefactor who makes two blades of grass to grow in the soil 
where only one grew before, he is a truer friend who»causes 
pure and holy thoughts to grow in the mind which before was 
barren of good or productive of evil. 

But our text invites us to look at the " other side of the 
shield/' to observe that there are cases and conditions in which 
truth has to be paid for, has its own price is something which 
we are willing at great cost " to buy." There is, — 

I. The tbtjtq fob which we involuntarily pay a great price. 
We go out into the world with crude, ill-digested notions of 
men and things ; and these have to undergo correction, some- 
times have to be entirely exchanged. To effect this, we have 
to pay the price of a suffering experience. We have all to 
" buy the truth " about (1) The chequered character of our hu- 
man life. Many well-meant voices warn us that life will prove 
an admixture of good and evil, that it will not always wear the 
roseate hue it has in youth, that many things will grow tame 
and common-place, that we shall make mistakes and fall into 
errors which will land us in perplexities and anxieties and even 
serious distresses. We admit it all, but in our hearts we do 
not believe it. Hope is high and our purpose strong. We 
are going to be exceptionally wise, and shall avoid the blunders 
we see others make. Life, we think, will prove to be a very 
cheery, successful thing to us ; and there will be just as much 
cloud in the sky as we shall want for the shade it will throw. 
Then we go on and go out into the battle, and we do fail ; we 
do err and stumble ; we do fall into difficulties and distresses ; 
and we come to know, — what we at first only admitted but did 
not in truth believe, — that " this world is to all a stiffish 
soil," that human life is a very chequered thing. We reach 
the truth ; but we have had to " buy " it. We have had to 
"buy the truth" about (2) The imperfections of the good. 
We are apt to start with the ingenuous belief that bad 
men are wholly bad, and good men wholly good. We expect 
. the best from those who profess to be good men and pro- 
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pose to do good things. Then, by cruel experience we have 
to learn that not only are there those that make profession 
of worth who are destitute of all principle, but that men 
substantially good and true may be overpowered by temp- 
tation and fall into a sinful act, or even into a sinful 
course of action ; and that very excellent men and women 
allow themselves some such serious defect as passionateness, 
or inconstancy, or inconsiderateness — that, in fact, " the best 
of men are but men at the best," and that even beautiful 
Christian life is as much an endeavour as a possession. We 
have to "buy the truth" respecting (3) The strength or weak- 
ness of our own character. We have the most fixed intention 
to walk straight on, without swerving in the path of holiness 
and wisdom; then the dark hour comes, and the mastering 
opportunity, and we find that we too have urgent need of the 
mercy of God and the generous judgment of our fellows. We 
learn this truth at the heavy cost of failure, and vexation* and 
self-reproach. Again, we buy (4) The comforting truth for the 
time of sorrow. We may well wish to be able to speak the 
word of consolation in the ear of sorrow. There is no office 
more Divine than that of a true comforter; there is no art more 
enviable than that of "raising up them that be bowed down" 
in spirit. And it is not tuition, but discipline, that will teach 
us this. The wisdom which binds up the broken heart and 
heals its wounds, is not gained from the volumes in our 
library, but from the darker experiences of our life. " As well 
might those on the hither side of mortality instruct the souls 
gone beyond the veil, as souls outside a great affliction guide 
these who are struggling in it : that is a mighty baptism, and 
only Christ can go down with us into these waters " — only 
He and those who, like Him, have been touched with a feeling 
of the infirmities, of those whom they seek to succour. The 
truth which makes a tender heart, not helpless, but helpful in 
the presence of human sorrow, can only be gained by troublous 
experiences. It must be bought at a great price. 

II. The truth for which we voluntarily pay the price 
which God has attached to it. By the conditions under 
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which we find ourselves placed, we are practically invited to 
purchase some precious truth at a certain cost to ourselves ; 
thus, we might have (1) More knowledge of God's mind, at the 
price of more serious study of Sis word. It is evident that 
some of the good and wise have a much more intelligent view 
of the ways of God and His relation to us in Christ Jesus than 
others have. These are they who not only observe, but 
investigate, — who not only look on to, but, like the angels, 
look into these things. These are they who do not content 
themselves with a loose and fragmentary reading of the 
Bible, and a careless catching up of fugitive contributions 
in magazines, and a rhetorical display in the pulpit; but 
who study the living word with intelligence, read the best 
works of the wisest men, and come np to the sanctuary to 
"see the beauty of the Lord and to inquire in His temple." 
They who would "understand the lovingkindness of the 
Lord " and know the deeper things of Him, must pay the 
price of knowledge, viz., mental effort, thoughtfulness, sus- 
tained attention, study ; they must " buy the truth." Again, 
we might .have (2) More of the blessedness of religion at tlxe 
price of more obedience and sacrifice. " I do not think," says a 
sagacious observer of our time, " that Christian happiness as 
such ... is one thousandth part as common as it ought 
to be, considering what the promises of God to men are." 
These promises are very great, and Christian men generally 
" seem to come short of them." The common experience of 
good men makes the language they quote from Scripture 
appear extravagant. There is not enough of blessedness in 
our daily Christian life and in our regular Christian work. 
Why? Because we do not fulfil the conditions which are 
attached to it. We do not throw our heart into what we do. 
We touch daintily with the tips of our fingers what we should 
grasp resolutely with the right hand of our power. If we 
would pay the price of ardour in devotion and steadfast z^al 
in spiritual activity, we should understand the truth, not 
in disappointing fractions, but in satisfying fulness, that in 
keeping God's commandment there is great rewards—that 
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God's law is our delight — that, believing in Him whom we 
have not seen, but whom we love, we rejoice with unspeakable 
joy — that it is more blessed to give than to receive. If we buy 
any truth of God by cheerfully fulfilling the conditions He 
has imposed, we shall not want to sell what we have bought ; 
we shall find that what we" gain represents immeasurably more 
than what we have given. What we give to God in cheerful 
self -surrender, He gives us back a thousand-f old in reviving 
truth, in abiding peace, in the joy which no man taketh from 
us. "William Clabkson, B.A. 

Salisbury, 

David's Charge to Solomon. 

"And thott, Solomon my son, enow thou the God of thy father, and 
serve Him with a perfect heart and with a willing mind : fob the Lord 

8EAECHETH ALL HEARTS, AND UNDERSTANDETH ALL THE IMAGINATIONS OF THIS 
THOUGHTS ! IF THOU SEEK HlM, He WILL BE FOUND OF THEE J BUT IF THOU 

forsake Him, He will cast thee off fob ever." — 1 Chron. xxviii. 9. 




HESE words were addressed by the parent-king, 
verging on the confines of another world, to his son 
and successor. They teach us that, although a 
hundred and one important matters might have claimed the 
attention of the dying monarch, yet to none of them is there 
a shadow of a reference made, but to the all-important subject 
of the moral state of the heart. Lay down a firm moral basis, 
and the throne will stand, the kingdom will prosper, and the 
mantle of Heaven will protect. The demolition of kingdoms, 
what a chapter ! What brought them to the ground ? The 
want of laws, resources, philosophy, philanthropy, warlike 
spirit? No; corruption. 

I. The foundations op a religious life. " Know thou the 
God of thy father, and serve Him with a perfect heart and 
with a willing mind." The most magnificent temple the world 
ever witnessed was to be erected, and in that temple the 
most splendid ritual was to be performed, as the outcome, 
not the root, of religion in the mind and heart of man. 1. «^ 
knowledge of God. " Know Thou the God of thy father." 
References to this subject are frequent in the Bible; we 
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will quote two passages only. " Thus saith the Lord, let not 
the wise man glory in his wisdom, neither let the mighty 
man glory in his might, let not the rich man glory in his 
riches : but let him that glorieth glory in this, that he under- 
standeth and knoweth Me, that I am the Lord which exercise 
lovingkindness, judgment, and righteousness, in the earth : for 
in these things I delight, saith the Lord" (Jer. ix. 23, 24). 
" And this is life eternal, that they might know Thee the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent " (John xvii. 
3). This knowledge is not a mere abstract conception of a 
distant Being, but a burning memory of the Friend of the 
family. David left to Solomon a prosperous kingdom, an 
established throne, and untold treasures ; but the great family 
heirloom was his God. You may leave to your children wealth, 
position, and a loving remembrance of yourself; but see that 
you leave God to the family. We love God as the intimate 
Friend and Helper of our fathers. 2. A dedication of ourselves 
to His service. " And serve Him with a perfect heart and with 
a willing mind." Two essential characteristics are mentioned 
— sincerity and readiness. One relates to our condition, the 
other to action. Creeds and forms are under scrutiny. Men 
are jealous of a particular set of religious opinions. "When you 
have any ailment, your medical attendant does not examine your 
hat, coat, waistcoat, shoes, etc., but your lungs and your heart. 
Let all Christians be first jealous of the sincerity and purity 
of their sect. Readiness, and not reluctance. The Saviour of 
the world is our example ; He came to serve, and not to be 
served. Some servants are continually asking their masters 
what to do ; others see so much to do that they have no time 
for asking. Paul only asked once, " What must I do P" ever 
after, he engaged in the work. A stream of electricity may 
make a dead animal move its limbs, but a living one moves 
without the aid of a machine. The ministry of the word, 
when it only touches the outward sensibilities of the people, 
is only a machinery, and not a living form. Conformity to 
religious usages may be of service, but let us meet the first 
demand, " My Son, give Me thine heart." 
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II. The safeguards of a religious life. " For the Lord 
searcheth all hearts, and nnderstandeth all the imaginations 
of the thoughts." 1. A consciousness of the Divine presence 
in the heart. "For the Lord searcheth all hearts." Let 
not this be understood as a threat, bnt a loving assurance 
that He whose work is everywhere perfect is at work in 
our hearts. The heart is, "desperately wicked." Let God 
examine it, and spread abroad His love within it. No one 
but God knows how sin affects the heart ; He only can remove 
sin from the heart. Fear not the examination and the opera- 
tion, for He is sent " to bind the broken hearted." It will 
be performed with a gentle, loving hand. Why do men reject 
the Gospel P Among other reasons, they shrink from its heart- 
searching truths. What God finds in the heart will not be 
exposed, but buried ; what He plants there will be seen, The 
bold and manly prayer of the Psalmist be ours, " Search 
me, O God, and know my heart : try me, and know my 
thoughts : and see if there be any wicked way in me, and 
lead me in the way everlasting " (Ps. cxxxix. 23, 24). 2. A 
consciousness of the Divine omniscience prevents evil thoughts. 
" And nnderstandeth all the imaginations of the thoughts." 
Imaginations are the impurities of thought. The wild 
branches absorb the sap of the tree, and the fruit is dwarfed. 
The religious life of a man begins, grows, and ends in his 
thoughts. "Vain thoughts," are the excrescences of real 
thoughts. Men are least careful about their thoughts. This 
vine, of God's planting, is allowed to grow wild. Images of 
thought ! There is no idolatry so prolific as that of thought. 
The pantheon of thought, what a number of idols ! But real 
life is a different form. Thoughts compatible with the exist- 
ence of God and the duty of man enter the arena of real life. 
Nothing but the ever presence of the Eternal Mind will put 
down the idolatry of thought. Bead the first part of the 
139th Psalm. " Christ in you, the hope of glory." The great 
stronghold of religion is consciousness. 

HE. The encouragement of a religious life. " If thou seek 
Him, He will be found of thee." 1. In every department qf life 
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man is a seeker. Without seeking, what does he find ? A bare 
existence. The treasures of life can only be found out by seek- 
ing. The more the value the greater is the secresy. The dust 
is blown in your face, but coals are lodged in the coffers of the 
earth. Seekers of knowledge, of discovery, of invention, of. 
religion, have all been rewarded. Is genuine piety the most 
superficial of all ? Nay. " Seek the Lord while He maybe 
found, calLupon Him while He is near." All the week men 
seek worldly wisdom, commercial success ; on the Sunday they 
come to church for ease. Is it a wonder that they are lean ? 
"Yea, if thou criest after knowledge, and liftest up thy voice 
for understanding; If thou seekest her as silver, and 
searchest for her as for hid treasures ; then shalt thou under- 
stand the fear of the Lord, and find the knowledge of God " 
(Prov. ii. 3, 4, 5). Christ seeks men, and men must seek 
Christ. The whole of the Gospel is a seeking after the 
sinner; and the whole of godliness is a seeking after God. 
2. In the department of spiritual life our gain is the greatest. 
We find God here. We reach beyond all streams to the 
fountain. This is an age in which the essence of substances 
is offered to the public. Would you have the essence of 
truth, of light, of moral beauty ? Then seek God, and you 
will find that essence, " Whom have I in heaven but Thee," 
etc. " This God shall be our God for ever and ever." Our 
greatest finding is a loving Father reconciled unto us through 
the Saviour. ' 

IV. The warning op a religious life. " But if thou for* 
sake Him, He will cast thee off for ever." We see abandoned 
characters every day. This is a fearful thought. The elo* 
quence of the pulpit, the earnestness of the throne of grace, 
the intercession of Jesus, avail nothing. 1. The sinner for* 
Mikes first. Describe the process*. 2. God next. Speak of the 
doom and the judgment. These words were addressed] by 
David to youthful Solomon. Try the advice to the young of 
your congregation. T. D. 
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" The Power of Prayer." 

"Peter wekt up upon the housetop to pray about the sixth houi: 
• . • axd Cornelius bato, Four days ago I was fasting until this 

HOUR ; AND AT THE NINTH HOUR I PRATED IN MY HOUSE." — AetS X. 9-30. 

iSAREA should be specially dear to us. Here the 
good Cornelius dwelt. Here Peter preached the 
gospel to him and to his kinsmen and near friends. 
Here the first-fruits of the Gentiles were gathered in, and 
from this, as from a centre, the glad news was carried to 
the ends of the earth. 

Another thing that gives interest to Caasarea is, that it 
witnesses to the power of prayer. This we shall endeavour 
to illustrate. The story of Cornelius shows, — 

I. That prater is a characteristic of the godly. 

There were great differences between Peter and Cornelia*. 
The one was a Jew, and the other a Gentile. The one was a 
believer in Jesus, and the other knew only the religion of 
Moses. But in spirit they were one. Both were men of 
prayer. This holds true of the good in all ages and dispensa- 
tions. In proof, mark the testimony of Scripture, the biogrcqphiet 
of pious men, and the records of Christian Work. 

II. Prater conduces to progress in the Divine Life. 
Peter and Cornelius both witness to this, for to both God, in 

answer to prayer, revealed hidden truths, and gave more light 
and freedom and joy. 

First : Prayer prepares the heart for the reception of higher 
truths. Thus we rise above the earthly and the sensual, to 
converse with the divine. With childlike spirit we wait upon 
God. There is both humility and aspiration. The cry is* 
" My soul cleaveth unto the dust, quicken Thou me, accord-* 
ing to Thy Word " (Ps. cxix. 25). 

Secondly : Prayer harmonizes with God's laws as to spiritual 
progress. God has ordained that they who ask shall receive* 
It is to him that hath and useth what he hath that more is 
given. " They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength " (Ps. ad. 31). 

Thirdly: Prayer secures the help of the Holy Spirit. "# 
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ye who are evil," etc. "The Spirit also helpeth our infir- 
mities " (Bom. viii. 26). 

Day by day, if we are true to the light that is in us, and 
pray to God, He will give us more light. We may have to 
give up things we once held dear, and have to suffer loss and 
contumely, but our progress shall be sure. Show me a man 
who, like Cornelius, prays always, and is actively benevolent 
and true, and of such you may surely say,*that his path shall 
be like the shining light that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day. 

III. Prayer brings together into christian fellowship 
persons that have been separated. Pride, custom, prejudice, 
sectarianism, and such-like things keep many good men apart. 
But prayer works against all these. In its purest form it 
is the ally of God, and helps to bring all His children to be 
of *one mind and of one spirit. Once, Peter held aloof from 
Cornelius. He belonged to the class of the " unclean." It 
seemed impossible that he, and such as he, could ever be put 
on an equality with the Jews, or admitted with them, on the 
same terms, into the Christian Church. But prayer helped to 
cleanse his mind of these errors (vv. 34, 35). 

Into what a glorious fellowship do we enter when we pray ! 
Christianity is wider than our little systems and Churches. 
Blessed be God, we have had beautiful evidences of this in 
these last days. Moved by a power from on high, men of all 
sections of the Church have felt impelled to seek a closer 
intimacy, and have rejoiced to come together for prayer and 
for Christian work. 

IV. Prater unites all true hearts in the service op the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

The great end of prayer is to bring us to be of the same 
mind with God. Its spirit is, "Thy will be done." Now we 
know it is God's will that Christ should be King over all the 
earth. 

Oh, let us pray more, more often, more earnestly, more 
unitedly. Let us enter more into the communion of saints, 
saying, " Our Father, which art in Heaven, . . . Thy 
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Kingdom come." Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, 
Matt, xviii. 19. Prayer and work should go together. Thus 
all true hearts will glow with the same love ; and gladly spend 
and be spent for the same Master. 

" The saint beside the ocean prayed, 
The soldier in his chosen bower, 
Where all his eye surveyed 
Seemed sacred in that hour. ' 
To each unknown his brother's prayer, 
Yet brethren true in dearest love 
Were they, and now they share 
Fraternal joys above." — Keble. 

Abemethy. William Forsyth, M.A, 
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The Two Grand Types of 
Character. 

"And as we have borne the 
image of the eabthy, we shall 
also bear the image of the 

HEAVENLY." — 1 Cor. XV. 49. 

The words suggest: — 

I. That man has set before 
him two moral images or 

TYPES OP CHARACTER. The 

"earthy" and the "heavenly." 
These two are essentially dis- 
tinct, in the spring and sphere 
of their activities. 

First: The one is practi- 
cally sensuous, the other spirit- 
ual. The earthy man is 
material (1) In his views of 
happiness. All his pleasures 
are of a sensuous order. (2) 
In his views of wealth. He 
knows of no man that is rich, 
but he who possesses worldly 
property. (3) In his views of 



dignity. The only honourable 
man, to him, is he who occupies 
the highest worldly position, 
and who moves in the mere 
pageantry that dazzles the 
sensual eye. He is, in one 
word, a man of the flesh. He 
sees only the fleshly, appreci- 
ates only the fleshly, enjoys 
only the fleshly. On the con- 
trary, the other is spiritual. 
He lives behind the visible 
phenomena, realizes the spi- 
ritual, the eternal. To him 
the invisible is the only real- 
ity, moral excellence the 
only wealth and dignity. 
Though in the world, he is 
not " of the world." He has 
his citizenship in heaven. 

Secondly : The one is prac- 
tically selfish, the other is bfr 
nevolent. The earthly man is 
controlled in everything by a 
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regard to his own pleasures 
and aggrandizements. Self is 
the centre and the circumfer- 
ence of all his activities ; at 
once the lord of his faculties 
and the god of his worship. 
All outside of himself, — even 
the universe itself, — he values 
so far and no farther than as it 
serves him. On the contrary, 
the heavenly man is benevo- 
lent. The social element with- 
in him controls the egoistic. 
His personal feelings are sub- 
merged in the ever-rising seas 
of sympathy with humanity 
and God. Like Christ, he 
pleases not himself ; and like 
Paul, he would be "accursed " 
to help others. 

Thirdly: The one is practi- 
cally atheistic, the other is 
godly. The earthly man sees 
nothing but natural law, 
order, etc. God is not in all 
his thoughts. The universe 
to him is only either an 
eternal or a self-produced and 
self-regulating machine, a 
house that either has never 
had a builder or whose buil- 
der has deserted it. The other 
— the heavenly man, sees God 
in all. -Like David, sets Him 
always before him ; like Enoch, 
walks ever with Him. 

Such are the two images, 
or types of character, that are 
set before every man. The 
words suggest, — 

II. That man does bear 

THE ONE, HE should BEAR THE 

other. Account for it how 
you like, every man, in the 
first stages of his life, bears the 



image of the " earthy." He is 
sensual, selfish, godless. This 
fact, which is too obvious to 
need or even to justify illus- 
tration, is at once the crime 
and the calamity of the race. 
But whilst we do bear this 
image at first, we should strive 
to bear the other. * ' We should 
also" (or, as Dr. Davidson ren- 
ders it, " let us also ") " bear 
the image of the heavenly." 
Let us do it, — 

First: Because it is right. 
This heavenly image, embody- 
ing the reigning elements, re- 
alizes the soul's highest ideal 
of excellence. It is just that 
for which we unconsciously 
hunger and for which we shall 
hunger for ever unless we get 
it. Let us do it, — 

Secondly : Because it is 
practicable. (1) We have the 
model in its most imitable 
form. Christ is the model. 
He was pre-eminently spirit- 
ual, benevolent, godly; and 
never was there a character 
more imitable than Christ's : 
the most admirable, the most 
transparent, and the most un- 
changeable. We can never 
imitate a character that we 
cannot understand, admire, 
and find always the same. 
Christ was all this. (2) We 
have the means in the most 
effective forms. The Gospel 
reveals the model, supplies the 
motives, and pledges the spiri- 
tual influences of heaven. Let 
us do it, — 

Thirdly : Because it is urg- 
ent. To do this, is the grand 
p 2 
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mission of life. Unless this 
work is fulfilled, our existence 
becomes a failure and a curse. 
To pass from the "earthy" 
to the "heavenly," is to pass 
from darkness to light, from 
sin to holiness, from Satan 
to God, from Pandemonium 
to Paradise. 

Conclusion : — Here is a test 
of character. Conventional 
evangelicism concludes that 
all who adopt certain tenets, 
join certain sects, and attend 
to certain religious ordinances 
are of the heavenly type and 
fold. A tremendous mistake 
}s this! Without uncharit- 
ableness it must be confessed 
that the vast majority of what 
are called Churches bear the 
image of the earthy ; they are 
selfish, sensuous, and practi- 
cally Godless. Here also is 
a guide for preachers. Unless 
you get men from the earthy 
to the heavenly type of life, 
what boots your sermons, with 
all their ratiocination and 
rhetoric ? Get their souls out 
of the earthy into the heaven- 
ly, and in the heavenly go on 
building up. a character suited 
to the higher hierarchies of 
being. 

" So build we up the being that 

we are, 
Thus drinking in the soul of 

things, 
We shall be wise perforce ; and 

while inspired 
By choice, and conscious that the 

will is free, 
Unswerving shall we move, as if 

impelled 
By strict necessity along the path 



Of order and of good. What- 
e er we see, 

Whate'er we feel, by agency di- 
rect 

Or indirect, shall tend to feed 
and nurse 

Our faculties, shall fix in calmer 
seats 

Of moral strength, and raise to 
loftier heights 

Of love divine, our intellectual 
soul." Wordtworth, 



Mystery, 

•* The mistbbt of God.."— Col. 
ii.2. 

There are two kinds of mys- 
tery, the absolute and the 
relative; that which is essen- 
tially incomprehensible to all 
created minds, and that which, 
though incomprehensible to 
one order of mind at one 
period of mental life, is under- 
stood at another. In the lat- 
ter sense the word mystery is 
often used in the New Testa- 
ment. The Gospel dispensa- 
tion was a mystery before its 
revealment. In this last sense 
it embraces a mighty universe 
of subjects that now lie in 
haze. The known, even to the 
knowable, is to the most intel- 
ligent creature in the spirit- 
ual creation as an atom to the 
Andes, a rain-drop to the 
ocean. But the unknowable 
is as fathomless as infinity 
itself. We offer the following 
remarks concerning mystery. 
I. It is absolutely and fob 

EVER UNAVOIDABLE. I think it 

is Sir William Hamilton who 
has said that the whole course 
of human investigation is from 
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the known to the unknown. 
An old writer has somewhere 
remarked, that the whole sum 
of creatnre knowledge is but 
one drop taken up by the ves- 
sel of the intellect from an 
immeasurable ocean. 

Mystery is an eternal neces- 
sity. The highest seraph has 
his mysteries as well as the 
human student in the first 
stages of inquiry. Eternity 
will have its mysteries as well 
as time. The whole universe 
floats on the sea of mystery. 
" Wearied," says Augustine, 
"with my vain attempts to 
explain one of the mysteries 
of Scripture, I took a walk by 
the sea-shore to refresh my 
exhausted spirits with the 
sight of the ocean, its sands 
and its billows. I met a lively 
boy carrying water from the 
sea to fill a pool he had dug 
in the sand. Inquiring what 
he was about, he replied, 
' emptying the ocean into my 
pool. ' Such was I, attempting 
to exhaust the things of God 
into my receiver." Another 
remark which we offer in con- 
nection with mystery is,-— 

II. It is ESSENTIAL TO THE 
DISCIPLINE OP CREATED MINDS. 

First : It affords stimulus to 
inquiry. Were it possible for 
any created mind to reach a 
perfect knowledge of all things, 
it would reach a point where 
its impulses to thought would 
expire; and with the extinction 
of those impulses the spirit 
would sink into stagnation 
and death. But it is not so. 



The field for inquiry is infi- 
nite. When one hill is scaled, 
a higher and more attractive 
one lies in front. When one 
landscape has been surveyed, 
another, wider and grander, 
opens up to the vision, and 
thus on for ever. Activity is 
essential to the well-being of 
spirit ; and mystery alone can 
secure a perpetuation of this. 

Secondly : It overcomes all 
egotism. Pride and self-suffi- 
ciency are essentially incom- 
patible with the progress of 
the spirit in moral excellence 
and greatness and satisfaction. 
As a man loses his egotism in 
the presence of the majestic 
in nature, so the soul loses 
itself in the presence of the 
everlasting mountains of mys- 
tery that crowd around it, 
shut it in, and darken its very 
heavens. Another remark 
which we offer concerning 
mystery is, — 

III. It is necessary to all 

THE HIGHER ELEMENTS OP OUR 

nature. The highest happi- 
ness of the soul is in wonder 
and worship; but in the ab- 
sence of mystery, how could 
there be wonder ? how could 
there be worship ? Should 
science ever translate the uni- 
verse into intelligible proposi- 
tions, it would lose its poetry, 
lose all those mystic forces 
with which it stirs the inmost 
heart with sublime rever- 
ence and adoring wonder. 
There can be no religion with- 
out mystery. God is mystery, 
and a comprehensible God is 
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no God. " Canst thou by 
searching find ont God, and 
canst thou find out the Al- 
mighty unto perfection? It 
is as high as heaven, what 
canst thou do ? Deeper than 
hell, what canst thou know ? 
The measure thereof is longer 
than the earth and broader 
than the sea." 

" In the meditation of Di- 
vine mysteries, keep thy heart 
humble and thy thoughts 
holy: let philosophy not be 
ashamed to be confuted, nor 
logic blush to be confounded ; 
what thou canst not prove, 
approve ; what thou canst 
not comprehend, believe ; and 
what thou canst believe ad- 
mire ; so shall thy ignorance 
be satisfied in thy faith, and 
thy doubts swallowed up with 
wonders. The best way to 
see daylight, is to put out the 
candle." 



Pulpits Sinking into 
Popular Contempt. 

" Therefore have I also made 

YOU CONTEMPTIBLE AND BASE BEFORE 
ALL THE PEOPLE." — Mai, U. 9. 

Thus the priesthood of Israel 
was distinctly doomed to sink 
into popular contempt. No 
greater calamity could happen 
to a community than this. 

I. This is a calamity to all 
parties. It is most disastrous 
(1) To the priests. Few things 
are more painful to man than 
social contempt. Social con- 
tempt divests a man of esteem, 
confidence, and influence. It 



is most disastrous (2) To the 
community. The highest ed- 
ucational instrumentality in a 
country is that which religions 
ministers are appointed to em- 
ploy. Their work is to teach, 
rebuke, reprove, exhort, etc., 
and in every way to cultivate 
the spiritual natures of their 
contemporaries. But when 
they become socially coip- 
temptible, they are stripped 
of all power for this ; the 
hearts of the people recoil from 
them with disgust. A greater 
calamity for England I know 
not than the sinking of its 
pulpit into popular contempt. 
II. This is a calamity to 
which the eeligious ministry 
is liable. There are moral 
elements at work amongst the 
clergy of all denominations 
which have a tendency to 
bring about this lamentable 
state of things. (1) There is 
ignorance. The preacher who 
reveals to his congregation 
his ignorance of the rudiments 
of science, the laws of lan- 
guage, and the lawsof thought, 
and, above all, of the teachings 
of Christ, exposes himself to 
this terrible result. (2) There 
is greed. The man who pro- 
fesses, as every Christian 
minister does profess, to be 
the apostle of heavenly disin- 
terestedness, and who in his 
life and conversation is mani- 
festly controlled by greed and 
the love of " filthy lucre," 
must become contemptible. 
The man professing to be the 
minister of Him who made 
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Himself of no reputation and 
who had nowhere to lay His 
head, and living at the same 
time in worldly opulence and 
moving amongst his contem- 
poraries in ecclesiastical splen- 
dour, is aman who can scarcely 
fail to excite in the minds of the 
population a feeling of scorn 
and contempt. (3) There is 
bigotry. He who, professing 
to be the minister of universal 
love and charity, is so intolerant 
as to damn all men who do not 
believe in his own tenets and 
adhere to his own policy, mnst 
necessarily pass into social 
contempt. (4) There is syco- 
phancy. When the minister 
of a religion which enforces 
invincible honesty and manly 
independency is seen toady- 
ing to the little magnates of 
his country and neighbour- 
hood, all true men look at 
him with sovereign disgust. 
III. This is a calamity that 

IS MANIFESTLY TRANSPIRING IN 

our country. The decrease 
in the numbers of those who 
attend churches, compared 
with the increase of the popu- 
lation ; the growth of a litera- 
ture in thorough antagonism 
to the spirit and aims of 
Christianity ; and the fact that 
the great bulk of the reading 
and thinking men of England 
stand aloof from all Churches, 
plainly show that the pulpit 
of England is sinking into 
popular contempt. Primates 
and prelates and preachers 
are treated with ridicule in 
nearly all popular literature 



and scientific discussion. A 
more terrible sign of the times 
know I not than this. The 
" salt " of the pulpit has lost 
its savour and it is* being 
trodden under foot with dis- 
dain and contempt. Trodden 
under foot by our litterateurs, 
scientists, artisans, tradesmen, 
and merchants. Gracious Hea- 
ven, raise up men for our 
pulpits so high in culture, so 
gifted in faculty, so Chrlstly 
in love, so invincible in duty, 
so independent in action, as 
shall not only counteract the 
rapid tendency to ruin, but 
shall attract to it with rever- 
ence the interests of the age ! 



The Bod of Moses: The 
Emblem of Power and 
Faith. 

"To-morrow I will stand ok 

THE TOP OF THE HILL WITH THE ROD 
OF G-OD IN MY HAND."— Exod. XVii. 9. 

I. The rod served to join 
man and God in the work of 
the Lord. Moses takes hold 
of one end, God the other. 
This end is Faith, that end is 
Almighty Power. All means 
are established for this pur- 
pose — to bridge the chasm 
between God and man. Faith 
cannot act without a medium ; 
God does not act without 
faith. 

II. The rod served to in- 
spire the confidence of the 
people in their God. The rod 
had a history. In Egypt, at 
the Bed Sea, and just now 
at Horeb, when the people 
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saw Moses taking the rod in 
his hand, they felt encouraged. 
Success everywhere attended 
the rod. Look at the word 
of God, the cross of Calvary, 
the throne of grace. Take 
up the prophet's mantle and 
smite the river. The courage 
of the people did not fail them 
in their fight with Amaleck, 
because of the rod. 

III. The rod served to 
teach the people dependence 
upon God for their success in 
battle. They were warriors, 
but they undertook to fight 
the enemy in the power of 
God. Instance David and 
Goliath, "Not by might nor 
by power," etc. 

IV. The rod served to teach 
the people the need of holy 
and devout men. Some might 
have thought that the better 
plan would have been for 
Moses, Aaron, and Hur to 
take a sword apiece and join 
the army. Not so. Ministers 
of God are sometimes blamed 
because they do not throw 
themselves into the turmoil 
of business. That man is in 
his study holding up the rod 
of prayer while you fight with 
the world. T. D. 



Notes on the Apostles' 
Creed.— 4. "Jesus Christ, 
His only Son." 

" The only-begotten Son." — 
John i. 18. 

We may well ask three ques- 
tions about the Divine Son- 
ship of Jesus Christ. 



I. In what does it con- 
sist? Clearly He uses the 
words, " Son of God " of Him- 
self in more than the universal 
sense — otherwise, since all 
men are the " offspring " of 
God, this would not mark 
Him as " only-begotten " ; so 
also may it be said of the 
theocratic sense, in which all 
Hebrews were sons of God, 
and of the ethical sense, in 
which all the godly are. The 
expressions about Christ's 
sonship claim for Him a 
uniqueness, a solitariness in 
that relationship. He has 
ties and connection with God 
that are unshared ; for He is 
" the well-beloved," " the only- 
begotten," the Son of God. 
His Sonship to God indicates 
— (1) A oneness of Nature. 
He shares with God (a) The 
incommunicable essence of 
Deity. " The fulness of the 
Godhead" (0) Eternity of ex- 
istence ; being " before Abra- 
ham," and "giving eternal 
life." (2) A oneness of 
Character. In motive, right- 
eousness, love, He is identical 
with the Father. He and the 
Father are one. 

II. HOW IS IT KNOWN? 

(1) From Scripture generally. 
The Psalms declare, "Thou 
art My Son," the Prophets 
predict Him, — Isaiah, as the 
Child who is also Everlasting 
Father; Daniel, as Son of 
Man, who is Ancient of Days ; 
Ezekiel, as the Human Figure 
controlling the wheels of hu- 
man history ; the Gospels, in 
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their recorded testimonies of 
friends and foes ; the Epistles 
—notably John's and Paul's 
and Peter's ; and the Revela- 
tion, culminating the whole by 
a vision of the Lamb on the 
throne. (2) Prom His Self 
Revelation, (a) His own 
claims, in defence of which He 
died; and in which He said 
He was not only greater than 
David, Solomon, and Jonah, 
and older than Abraham, 
superior to angels, only Sa- 
viour and Prince of all men ; 
but plainly taught that He 
only knows the Father, and 
is alone known by the Father. 
(3) His works. As Ulysses 
made himself known by bend- 
ing in his old home the strong 
bow he alone- could bend, 
Christ made Nature yield to 
Him, — the water, the bread, 
the fish, the storm, disease, 
and death, — so revealing Him- 
self by a manifestation of 
Divine ownership none beside 
could claim, (y) His Charac- 
ter. Since He was perfect in 
purity and righteousness and 
love, and since men must 
worship perfection, He is of 
necessity Divine, for only the 
Divine must be worshipped. 
What God can be diviner 
than He whose life is in the 
gospels ? 

III. What should be the 
result on men ? If true, it 
is the most stupendous, and 
ought to be the most influ- 
ential of all facts. It must 
lead us to — (1) Honour Him. 
Rightly the " Te Deum" sings, 



"We praise Thee as God." 
He is the Priest, but Royal 
Priest, to receive our homage 
as did Melchisedec; the Lamb, 
but Lamb on the throne, to 
be adored. (2) Obey Him. 
His precepts ancT claims and 
example should not only 
fascinate us with the beauty 
of their moral perfections, 
but compel our loyalty and 
imitation, because of their 
Divine authority. (3) Trust 
Him. Because He is "the 
only-begotten Son," He is — 
(a) The Infallible Teacher, 
and we may trust Him for 
all truth; (/3) The Infinite 
Sacrifice, and we may trust 
Him for all merit; (y) The 
Omnipotent Helper, and we 
may trust Him for all aid. 
Urijah R. Thomas. 
Bristol. 



Notes on the Apostles 9 
Creed.— 5. " Our Lord." 

" Ye call Mb . . . Lord : 
and te say well; fob so i am." 
— John xiii. 13. 

The word "Lord," which is 
applied to Jehovah Himself, 
is a word full of authority, 
and radiates with control. 
We notice now the two 
grounds of our Saviour's 
Lordship, and find them to 
consist, — 

I. In His nature. And 
without anticipating too 
much of the succeeding 
teaching of the Creed, we 
necessarily ponder, now, that 
that Lordship is based on 
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His twofold nature. (1) The 
Divine. (All we have already 
noted about the unique, soli- 
tary sonship of God to Christ 
bears on this point.) (2) 
The Human. He is the Head 
of the Human Race: its 
flower ; its prince ; its central 
son. He is Representative, 
Sponsor, Redeemer, and there- 
fore Lord of men. 

II. In His character. That, 
apart from His Divinity, would 
make Him Lord ; and many 
who theoretically deny that 
Divinity, are nevertheless 
compelled to serve Him and 
love Him as Lord. Among 
human characters His is 
lordly : (1) Because it is the 
highest. In the golden harvest 
field of the world's heroes 
every sheaf of character bows 
before His, as did the sheaves 
of Jacob's other sons to the 
sheaf of Joseph. There has 
been no courage, or tenderness, 
or sacrifice loftier than His. ( 2 ) 
Because it is the completest. It 
is not distinctive of one or the 
other half of human character 
— it has alike the noble and 
the amiable; the masculine 
strength and the feminine 
sensitiveness. (3) Because it 
is most independent. Canon 
Liddon shows, that though 
Jesus was at the confluence 
of three races, the Greek, the 
Roman, the Jew, He had no 
taint of either one of them. 
He stands sublimely above all . 
influence of century, or climate, 
or clan, " The Son of Man." 

HI. In His work. Summed 



up in one word, His work 
was and is, " Redemption." 
Such work is to be seen in 
what He does (1) For man- 
kind. He is Intercessor, 
Atonement, Conqueror. (2) 
Over society. In Canon iar- 
rer's " Witness of History to 
Christ," the triple victory of 
Christianity over corruption, 
cruelty, and slavery is well 
sketched. And despite the 
imperfections of Christendom 
to-day, it has been the scene 
of a thousand material and 
moral victories through the 
teaching and spirit of the 
Holy Christ. (3) In man. 
There are hard-fought battles 
and brilliant triumphs in many 
secret lives. The grandest 
trophies of Christ are where 
His truth wins the allegiance 
of the intellect, His beauty 
provokes the love of the heart. 
Can He rei^n? Does He 
rule ? Then is He not Lord ? 
We learn lessors here about : 
First : True Lordliness. 
Where is the imperial man ? 
— Not necessarily the strong- 
est, or richest, or most royal 
in birth. < But (1) he who 
has most of the Divine nature. 
(2) He whose life most re- 
sembles Christ's. 

"Howe'er it be, it seems to me 
'Tis only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than 
coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman 
blood." 

Second : Tlie Unity of tlie 
Church. Where other powers, 
as Mammon, Ceremony, 
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Heresy, Bigotry, which is 
worse than Heresy, usurp au- 
thority, and interweave their 
influence, there must be 
separation and schism. But 
where there is obedience to 
Christ, there will be a com- 
mon Lordship, which means 
a common loyalty, which 
means a common brother- 
hood. As the radii of a 
circle are nearest each other 
where they are nearest the 
centre, so Christians are 
nearest each other when they 
are nearest Christ. 



Third : Genuine Christian 
Life, Lessing's notion, that 
" the religion of Christ meant 
a religion that is founded on 
and embodied in Christ," is a 
partial truth. It is far more ; 
it is a religion, the faith and 
love of whose disciples centres 
in Christ. It is a life that 
is loyal to. Jesus Christ " our 
Lord." A life, not whose 
birthcry only, but whose 
watchword is, "Lord, what 
wilt Thou have me to do ? " 
Ukijah R. Thomas. 

Bristol, 



Christianity. — Embodied Christianity is the great desideratum; but it 
is, confessedly, a rare thing amongst us. Barren creeds, conventional 
formalities, and zeal far more denominational than Divine, make up, to a 
great extent, the Christianity of this age. The Christianity which the 
Church is holding out to the world in these days is something like 
skeletons without flesh or blood — a mere hide stuffed with bones ! — dry 
bones I The salt has lost its savour ; our religion has become tasteless. 
It has no pungent spiritedness. To induce people to contribute to the 
spread of the Gospel, missionary platforms often quote the good old 
aphorism, " Great is the truth, and it will prevail." But we are only 
deceiving ourselves, and others too, if we do not remember another 
aphorism equally true and profound ; viz., that moral truth can only pre- 
vail over moral error by meeting it in its own form. If the errors of the 
world existed only in abstract theories and fine speeches, then your truth, 
by abstract arguments and eloquent harangues, could put it down. But 
errors are concrete things ; they are not merely in the brain, on the 
tongue, or in the folio, but they are in the life — they are embodied. 
Your infidelity, your paganism, your irreligious and wrong relations, are 
all incarnations ; they are realities in men, wrought into the very texture 
of their experience. If, therefore, your truth is ever to prevail over those 
errors, its word must become flesh and dwell amongst them. Let the 
Church's mind move in charity, rest in providence, and turn upon the 
Poles of truth, and then its light shall so shine before men that others 
^ see its good works, and glorify our Father which is in heaven. 
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If the Bible as a whole is inspired, it is of vast importance that all its Divine ideas 
should be brought to bear upon the living world of men. Though the pulpit is the 
organ Divinely intended for this work, it has been doing it hitherto in a miserably 
partial and restricted meth od. It selects isolated passages, an d leaves whole chapters 
and books for the most part untouched. Its conduct to the Minor Prophets may be 
taken as a case in point. How seldom are they resorted to for texts ! and yet they 
abound with splendid passages throbbing with Divine ideas. It is our purpose to go 
through this section of the Holy Word ; selecting, however, only such verses in each 
chapter and book as seem the most suggestive of truths of the most vital interest 
and universal application. 

Micah calls himself a Morasthite because he was a native of Morshethgath, a 
small town of Judea. He prophesied in the days of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekjah, 
Kings of Judah, and his prophetic mission commenced soon after that of Isaiah. 
He was contemporary with him as well as with Hosea and Amos. His prophecies 
were directed to Samaria, the capital city of Israel, also to Jerusalem. Hence we 
find denunciations against Samaria mingled with prophecies concerning Judah and 
Jerusalem. One of his predictions, it seems, saved the life of Jeremiah, who would 
have been put to death for foretelling the destruction of the Temple, had not Micah 
foretold the same thing one hundred years before. 

The book is commonly distributed into three sections : chaps, i. and ii., chaps, iii. 
to v., chaps, vi. and vii. Each of these opens with a summons to hear God's mes- 
sage, and then proceeds with expostulations and threatenings, which are succeeded 
by glorious promises. 

His style is bold, fiery, and abrupt, and has not a little of the poetic grandeur of 
Isaiah. His sudden transitions from one subject to another often make his writings 
difficult to decipher. 
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No. OCXLVIII. 



The Possibilities of Godly 
Men falling into great 
trouble. 

11 Therefore I will look unto 
the Lord; I will wait for the 
God of my salvation : my God will 
hear me. Rejoice not against me, 
mine enemy : when i fall, i 
shall arise ; when i sit in dare- 
NESS, the Lord shall be a light 

UNTO ME. I WILL BEAR THE INDIG- 
NATION of the Lord, because I 
have sinned against hlm, until 
He plead my cause, and execute 

JUDGMENT FOR ME I He WILL BRING 
ME FORTH TO THE LIGHT, AND I 
SHALL BEHOLD HlS RIGHTEOUSNESS." 

— Micah vii. 7-9. 

The prophet, having reverted 
in the preceding verses of this 
chapter to the wickedness of his 



people, which he had before de- 
picted in most dark and dread- 
mi colours, here proceeds to 
represent them in their state of 
captivity, reduced to repent- 
ance, and yearning for that 
Divine interposition which 
would involve the complete de- 
struction of their enemies. I 
take the words as exhibiting 
the possibilities of Godly men. 

I. The possibility of Godly 
men palling into gbeat tbou- 
ble. " Rejoice not against me, 
mine enemy : when I fall, I shall 
arise." Who the enemy here 
referred to is, scarcely matters, 
whether Babylon, Edom, or 
some other persons or peoples. 
All Godly men have ever had 
their enemies. All who have 
ever endeavoured to lead a 
Godly life have suffered perse- 
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cation in some mode and mea- 
sure. Three things are referred 
to here concerning the trouble, 
It was (1) a "fall.' ? Godly men 
are liable to many falls — falls 
from health to sickness, from 
-wealth to poverty, from social 
friendship to desolation; but 
the greatest fall is moral — the 
fall of character. To this the 
best of men are liable — Moses, 
David, Peter. The trouble was 
(2) a " darkness." "When I sit 
in darkness." Light and dark- 
ness are frequently used for 
prosperity and adversity. There 
are many things that darken the 
soul. Disappointment is a cloud, 
remorse is a cloud, despair is a 
cloud. Some of these clouds 
often mantle the mental heaven 
in sackcloth. Godly men are 
often permitted to walk in dark- 
ness and to have no light. 
The words exhibit, — 
II. The possibility of godly 
men being gloriously sus- 
tained in trouble. "There- 
fore will I look unto the Lord ; 
I -will wait for the God of my 
salvation," etc. The godly man 
has a power within him, with 
the Divine help, of lifting his 
soul above the crushing j cares, 
Bufferings, and sorrows of life. 
" Rejoice not over me, mine 
enemy: when I fall, I shall 
arise ; when I sit in darkness, 
the Lord shall be a light unto 
me." How does he do it? First : 
By looking at God. " Therefore 
will I look unto the Lord." The 
man who fastens his eyes on the 
sun, becomes unconscious of the 
small things around him. The 
soul which feels God to be the 
grand object in its horizon can 
scarcely fail to be buoyant and 
courageous. Secondly: By wait- 
ing upon God, " I will wait for 
the God of my salvation." He 



is sure to come to my deliver- 
ance ; it is only a question of 
time, and I will wait. As the 
farmer in the snows and storms 
of winter waits for the vernal 
season, certain that it will come, 
so the godly man, in trial, waits 
for God's approach. Thirdly : 
By trusting in God. "My God 
will hear me." He has pro- 
mised to do so ; He has done so 
before ; He is a prayer-hearing 
God. He has said, " Unto that 
man will I look," etc. Fourth- 
ly : By submitting to God. " I 
will bear the indignation of the 
Lord, because I have sinned 
against Him." I will not re- 
pine nor rebel under my suffer- 
ing; I will bow to His will, for 
I deserve it, as I have sinned 
against Him. The sufferings I 
endure are insignificant, com- 
pared to the sins I have com- 
mitted. Fifthly: By hoping for 
God. " He will bring me forth 
to the light, and I shall behold 
His righteousness." " Sorrow 
may endure for a night, but 
joy cometh with the morning." 

Thus it is possible for godly 
men to rise in courage, and 
even triumph in the greatest 
afflictions. Down in the deepest 
affliction, they may look their 
enemies in the face and say, 
"Rejoice not against me, O 
mine enemy ; when I fall I shall 
arise," Though I am now down, 
I shall rise again. 

Blessed hope 1 

" It whispers o'er the cradled child, 
Fast locked in peaceful sleep, 
Ere its pure soul is sin-beguiled, 
Ere sorrow bids it weep. 

It soothes the mother's ear with 
hope, 
Like sweet bells' silver chime, 
And bodies forth the unknown 
scope 
Of dark, mysterious Time ! 
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'Tis heard in manhood's risen 
day, 
And nerves the soul to might, 
When life shines forth with fullest 
ray, 
Forewarning least of night. 

It speaks of noble ends to gain, 
A world to mend by love 

That tempers strength of hand 
and brain 
With softness of the dove. 

It falls upon the aged ear, 
Though deaf to human voice, 

And when man's evening closes 
drear, 
It bids him still rejoice. 

It tells of bliss beyond the grave, 
The parted souls to thrill — 

The guerdon of the truly brave 
Who fought the powers of ill." 
Household Words. 



No. CCXLIX. 

Religious Persecutors. 

" Then she that is mine enemy 
shall see it, and shame shall 
cover her which said unto me, 
Where is the Lord thy God? 
Mine eyes shall behold her: 
now shall she be trodden down 
as the mire op the streets." — 
Micah vii. 10. 

"And may mine enemy see 
it, and shame cover her who 
hath said to me, Where is Je- 
hovah thy God? Mine eyes 
will see it : now will she be for 
a treading down like mire in 
the streets." — JDelitzsch. 

" Although, for example, God 
had given up His nation to the 
power of its enemies, the na- 
tions of the world, on account 
of its sins, so that they accom- 
plished the will of God by de- 
stroying the kingdoms of Israel 
and Judah and carrying away 
the people into exile ; yet they 
grew proud of their own might 
in bo doing, and did not recog- 



nise themselves as instruments 
of punishment in the hand of 
the Lord, bub attributed their 
victories to the power of their 
own arm, and even aimed at the 
destruction of Israel with scorn- 
ful defiance of the living God. 
Thus they violated the rights 
of Israel, so that the Lord was 
obliged to conduct the contest 
of His people with the heathen, 
and secure the rights o£ Israel 
by the overthrow of the heathen 
power of the world." 

The words present to us 
a few thoughts concerning reli- 
gious persecutors. 

I. Their humiliating vision. 
" Then she that is mine enemy 
shall see it, and shame shall 
cover her." " See " what? The 
deliverance, the exaltation 
which God wrought for the 
victims. Few things are more 
painful to a malign nature than 
to witness the prosperity and 
happiness of the object of its in- 
tense aversion. Every beam of 
delight in the hated one falls as 
fire on the soul-nerves of the 
hater. Witness Hainan and 
Mordecai. It is destined that 
every ungodly persecutor shall 
witness one day the happiness 
of the godly whom he has 
tormented. The songs of 
the martyr shall fall on the 
ears of the human demons that 
forged his chains, kindled his 
fires, and tortured him when 
living. " There shall be weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth, when 
ye shall see Abraham, and 
Isaac, and Jacob, and all the 
prophets in the kingdom of 
God, and you yourselves thrust 
out." 

Another thing in the passage 
presented to us concerning re- 
ligious persecutors is, — 

II. Their taunting spibix. 



Micah. 
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" Where is the Lord thy God P" 
Scorn is one of the leading ele- 
ments in the soul of the perse- 
cutor. " My tears," said David, 
"have been my food day and 
night, while mine enemies con- 
tinually say, Where is now thy 
God ? Again, " Mine enemies 
reproach, saying daily unto me, 
Where is thy God?" Again, 
" Wherefore should the heathen 
say, Where is their God?" How 
this taunting spirit was shown 
in those who persecuted and 
put to death the Son of God ! 
*' They that passed by railed on 
Him, wagging their neads, and 
saying, "Ah, Thou that de- 
stroyest the temple and buildest 
it in three days, save Thyself 
and come down from the cross." 
The taunting spirit is generally 
malific. It is fiendish, has in it 
the venom of hell. The taunt- 
ing spirit is generally liauglity. 
" Proud and haughty scorner is 
his name." The taunting spirit 
is generally ignorant. He who 
deals in riaicule generally lacks 
the power of information and 
argument. 

Another thing in the passage 
suggested concerning religious 
persecutors is, — 

III. Their utter btjent. "Now 
shall she be trodden down as 
the mire of the streets ." There 
is a God that judges on the 
earth, and His retributive 
forces are ever on the heels of 
crime. The blood of martyrs 
cries to heaven and stirs these 
forces to action. "How long, 
O Lord, holy and true, dost 
Thou not judge and avenge our 
blood on them that dwell on the 
earth?" 

" Avenge, O Lord, Thy slaughtered 
saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine 
mountains cold. 



Ev'n them who kept Thy truth 
so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipped 

stocks and stones, 
Forget not ; in Thy book record 
their groans 
Who were Thy sheep, and in 

their ancient fold, 
Slain by the bloody Redmon- 
tese that rolled 
Mother with infant down the 
rocks, their moans 
The vales redoubled to the 
hills, and they 
To Heaven. Their martyred blood 
and ashes sow 
O'er all th' Italian fields, where 
still doth sway 
The triple Tyrant; that from 
these may grow 
A hundred fold, who, having 
learned Thy way, 
Early may fly the Babylonian 
woe." — Milton. 

No. gcL. 
The Qood Time Coming. 

"In the day that thy walls abe 
to be built, in that day shall the 

DECBEE BE FAB REMOVED. In THAT 
DAY ALSO HE SHALL COME EVEN TO 
THEE FBOM ASSYBIA, AND FBOM THE 
FORTIFIED CITIES, AND FBOM THE 
FOBTBESS EVEN TO THE BIVEB, AND 
FBOM SEA TO SEA, AND FBOM MOUN- 
TAIN to mountain." — Micah vii. 
11, 12. 

The prophet here speaks in the 
name of Israel, and seems to 
exult in the expectation of the 
full restoration of Jerusalem. 
Her walls would be rebuilt, and 
her scattered citizens would be 
gathered unto her from Assyria 
to Egypt, from sea to sea, and 
from mountain to mountain. 
"The most natural construc- 
tion," says Henderson, "is, that 
the decree of God respecting 
the political changes that were 
to take place was not to be con- 
fined to Babylon, but was to be 
extended to all the countries 
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round about Judea, in conse- 
quence of which great numbers 
would become proselytes to the 
Jewish faith." 

The words may be used to 
illustrate two things concerning 
the good time coming. 

I. It will be a time for re- 
building the euined. " In the 
day that thy walls are to be 
built." The walls of Jerusalem 
are referred to — the walls of for- 
tification, protection, these are 
to be rebuilt. Daniel said that 
they are to be rebuilt in trouble- 
some times. There is, however, 
a more important rebuilding 
than this — a rebuilding that is 
going on, and will go on, until 
the great moral city shall be 
complete. 

Observe, First: The human 
soul is a building ; it is a tem- 
ple, a " spiritual house " reared 
as a residence for the Eternal, 
a home for the Holy Ghost to 
dwell in. It is " a city whose 
builder and maker is God." 
Secondly : The human soul is a 
building in ruins. The walls 
are broken down ; its columns, 
arches, roof, rooms, all in ruins. 
Thirdly : The human soul is a 
building to be rebuilt. Christ 
is to be the foundation stone, 
etc. " Ye are built together 
for a habitation." This 
rebuilding is going on ac- 
cording to a plan of the Great 
Moral Architect; is being 
worked out by agents that 
know nothing of the plan. It 
will be completed one day ; the 
top stone will be brought forth 
one day, with shouts of " grace, 
grace! " This new Jerusalem 
established on earth, what a 
magnificent city it will be. The 
words may be used to illus- 
trate another thing concerning 
the good time coming. 



II. It will be a time for be- 

GATHERING THE SCATTERED. " In 

that day also he shall come 
even to thee from Assyria, and 
from the fortified cities, and 
from the fortresses even to the 
river, and from sea to sea, and 
from mountain to mountain." 
" All," says an old writer, " that 
belong to the land of Israel, 
whithersoever dispersed and 
however distressed, far and 
wide over the face of the whole 
earth, shall come flocking to it 
again. He shall come even to 
thee, having liberty to return 
and a heart to return from 
Assyria, whither the ten tribes 
were carried away, though it 
lay remote from the forti- 
fied cities, and from the for- 
tress — those strongholds in 
which they thought they had 
them fast ; for when God's time 
comes, though Pharaoh will not 
let the people go, God will fetch 
them out with a high hand. 
They shall come from all the re- 
mote parts, from sea to sea, 
and mountain to mountain, not 
turning back for fear of your 
discouragements, but they shall 
go from strength to strength 
till they come to Zion." The 
human family, which Heaven 
intended to live as one grand 
brotherhood, has been riven 
into moral sections, antagonis- 
tic to each other, and scattered 
all over the world. The time 
will come when they shall be 
gathered together, not, of 
course, in a local sense, but in 
a spiritual — in unity of senti- 
ment, sympathy, aim, soul. All 
shall be one in Christ. They 
will be gathered in spirit to- 
gether from the four winds of 
heaven. 

Conclusion. — Haste this good 
time. May the chariot wheels 
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of Providence revolve with 
greater speed. 

" One song employs all nations, and 

all cry, 
'Worthy the Lamb, for He was 

slain for us.' 
The dwellers in the vales and on 

the rooks 



Shout to each other, and the 

mountain tops 
From distant mountains catch 

the flying joy, 
Till nation after nation caught 

the strain, 
Earth rolls the rapturous Ho- 

sanna round." — Cowper. 
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Avrpov: A Hansom. 

"The Son of Man came ... to give His life a ransom for 
many."— Mark x. 45. 

|HESE words of Christ may be called the text of all 
that has ever been said about the virtue of Christ's 
death by preachers of the Cross, inspired or unin- 
spired. It is most important to consider carefully what mean- 
ing it bore as originally used by Christ. And here it is 
perhaps to be regretted that the question has been somewhat 
prejudged by the use of the Vulgate word redemjptionem and 
the English ransom. The popular notion of a ransom, is a 
price paid to redeem a captive or bondsman. And wherever 
the word is used it seems to involve necessarily the idea of the 
' price being paid to him from whom the captive is delivered. 
Dominated by this idea of ransom, divines from Origen down- 
wards have been ever asking, To whom was mankind's ransom 
paid ? And the whole subject of the Atonement has been 
almost hopelessly complicated by this idea of its being a trans- 
action between two parties, one giving and the other receiving 
a compensation or ransom. It has been roughly stated, that 
for 1000 years (down to Anselm's time) the Church taught 
that Christ paid and the evil one received the ransom ; and 
that since then the Church has been divided between the 
Anselmic notion of a transaction whereby the Son appeased 
His offended Father. A healthy conscience recoils from all 

Q 
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three ideas. $c9 rip vfccvs, Oat upon the insulting thought! is 
Gregory Nazianzen's protest against the first ; the second is 
artificial and scholastic ; the third shocks us. None of the 
three is to he found in Scripture. They all rest on a determi- 
nation to press into the Greek word used by Christ all that 
is involved by the words redemptio and ransom. Whereas a 
careful study of the language of Scripture shows that the 
words Xvrpov and ransom are by no means equivalent. Let us 
carefully examine the word Xvrpov. Etymologically, the word 
means something that loosens what is bound. But as a man 
may be bound in two senses, civilly as a slave or a captive, re- 
ligiously as a sinner by his sin, so the word Xvrpov comes to 
have two senses — a civil and a religious sense. In its civil 
sense, Xvrpov means, compensation given as the price of libera- 
tion. It is so used in Lev. xxv. 25-30, for the price paid to 
redeem the property or person of an insolvent debtor : the 
Hebrew word for Xvrpov in this sense being m>N2l (g'ullab) 
from 7^2) (ga'al) to redeem from pawn. In its religions sense 
Xvrpov means an oblation to God, or the money value of such 
oblation (a deodand as it were), to redeem or atone for a life 
forfeited to God. The oblation usually took the form of the 
sacrifice of the life of an animal, by way of acknowledgment 
that the life of the offerer was really forfeited and that all life 
is God's gift. The Xvrpov in this case was expressed in 
Hebrew by the word "15D (copher) a distinctly religious word, 
carrying with it the idea of atonement, and containing 
obviously no notion of compensation to any one, but rather 
that of satisfaction of the Divine law. We will call this the 
religious or sacrificial sense of the word Xvrpov. To take one 
of the lower instances of its use : — Where an ox known to be 
vicious gored any one to death, the proprietor's life as well as 
that of the ox was forfeit ; but the proprietor's life might be 
redeemed (iTfQ padah) by payment of a Xvrpov, the Xvrpov being 
a 1B3 copher or oblation to God by way of atonement. But 
let us take a higher instance. On the Passover night the first- 
born of Israel were redeemed (padah, Exod. xiii. 13-15) from 
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the destroying angel by the blood of the lamb. This blood, or 
life of the lamb, was their Xfrpov. Need it be said that it 
never entered the mind of an Israelite, that it was given by 
way of compensation to the destroying angel P His only 
thought was, that God needed it as an acknowledgment that 
they owed their deliverance entirely to His grace, and that 
their lives henceforth belonged to Him. And in after years, 
provision was made for the continuance of the acknowledgment 
by the consecration of the tribe of Levi. Moreover, the whole 
people acknowledged that they were a redeemed people by the 
half-shekel payment whereby the sanctuary service, with its. 
morning and evening sacrifice of a lamb, was maintained. W& 
have the full account of this in the 30th chapter of Exodus. 
We there find the half shekel called copher or Xfopov an " offering 
to the Lord," " atonement money," a " ransom for the soul " 
(Exod. xxx. 12-16). And in the 12th verse we find that the 
continual confession that their lives belonged to Jehovah 
saved them from any plague. Very much to the point is the- 
note on this institution of the sanctuary tax in the Speaker'*, 
Commentary. Mr. Clark says there, — "This payment is. 
brought into its highest relation in being here accounted a 
spiritual obligation laid on each individual, a tribute expressly 
exacted by Jehovah. Every man of Israel who would escape- 
a curse bad in this way to make a practical acknowledgment 
that he bad a share in the Sanctuary on the occasion of his. 
being recognised as one of the covenanted people." 

J. P. Norris, B.D. 



Soul Salvation. — What is it ? It is not deliverance from Divine wratfr v 
for there is no wrath in God. It is not deliverance from a material hell,, 
for material fires cannot scorch the spirit. It is not something wrought 
outside of the soul. " The mind is its own place, and in itself can make 
a heaven or hell." , Salvation is in moral character, and character is a 
product of habits, and habits of acts, and acts involve a series of 
thoughts, deliberations, decisions. Salvation is, in one word, the restor- 
ation in the soul of what it has lost — lost love, lost freedom, lost har- 
mony, lost usefulness, lost filial access to God, lost moral self-respect. 

Q 2 
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ANCIENT MYTHS: THBIK MORAL MEANINGS. 

Books of Reference: Max Mailer's "Lectures on Comparative Mythology." 

Hardy's " Manual of Buddhism." Pritchard's " Analysis of Egyptian Mythology." 
•Ooxe's "Mythology of the Aryan Nations." Coze's '* Tales of Ancient Greece." 

Gladstone's " Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age." Farrar's " Critical History 
• of Free Thought." Keary*s "Heroes of Asgard." Canon Kingsley's " Sermons." 

Ruskin's "Queen of the Air." Sir T. Malory's "Morte d* Arthur." "Bacon's 

Essays." " Murray's Mannal of Mythology." 

" Shall we sneer and laugh at all these dreams as mere follies of the heathen ? If 
we do so, we shall not show the spirit of God or the mind of Christ, nor shall we 
■ show our knowledge of the Bible/'— Canon KingsUy. 



No. IX. 

The Sirens : or, False 
Pleasure. 

These sea-nymphs, who rank 
among the inferior deities, were 
the daughters of a river god 
and a Muse. They were pro- 
bably personifications of hidden 
banks and shallows, where the 
sea is smooth and azure and 
. gleaming, inviting by the music 
of the prancing wave, but de- 
stroying the mariner and his 
ship. Homer says nothing of 
their number, but in late times 
three were recognised, and their 
•names were Parthenope, Ligeia, 
■ and Leukosia. They were play- 
mates of Persephone, and for 
•not protecting her from Pluto, 
were transformed into beings 
half woman, half bird, or some- 
times half fish. Their wings 
were lost because they presump- 
tuously contended with the 
Muses, and in the rash conflict 
*were worsted ; being spoiled of 
•their pinions. The homes of 
these Sirens were the cliffs of 
pleasant islands off the sunny 
coast of Italy. There they 
evermore sang; by the sweet- 
ness of their voices, bewitch- 
ing passing mariners. They 



adapted their melodies to the 
ear of each listener, and so 
captivated all. They charmed 
them, only to secure them and 
to slay them. So destructive 
had they been, that skeletons 
of the slain lay thickly strewn 
around their dwelling, so thick- 
ly, indeed, that from afar their 
island homes seemed to be girt 
with snow-white cliffs ; but the 
whiteness was that of the 
unburied bones of their mur- 
dered captives. All passing 
mariners were not, however, 
thus charmed, captured, and 
slain. Some, forewarned of the 
peril, steered their barks be- 
yond reach of the Sirens' voices. 
Others went near, but resisted 
the charms ; for instance, Ulys- 
ses, who filled his companions' 
ears with wax till they were 
deaf, and bound himself to the 
mast till his ship had borne 
him where their song could 
no longer be heard. And by 
another method than either of 
the other two, the Argonauts 
conquered the charm ; for they 
listened entranced to the sur- 
passing music of their com- 
panion Orpheus, whose voice 
and barp were celebrating the 
praises of the gods. In that 
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sweet and sacred Harmony the 
melodies of the Sirens were 
drowned, and so the listeners 
rose superior to all temptation 
to sail towards the fatal shores. 
The Sirens, thus conquered, 
were metamorphosed into rocks. 

All this readily illustrates 
four truths about False Plea- 
sure. 

L The nature of false plea- 
stjbe. It is an evil thing, and 
under a curse, as these Sirens 
were. For like them (1) it has 
endangered purity, as they did 
Persephone ; (2) it has intruded 
into spheres in which it should 
have no dominion, as they did 
into the domain of the Muses ; 
and (3) it is a complex, com- 
pound thing, chiefly animal, 
while partly human. 

II. The attbactiveness of 

FALSE PLEASURE. (1) It chooses 

scenes of delight like sunny 
islands, whose cliffs whiten over 
azure seas. The fairest spots 
in Nature, the homes of Art 
and Song, the very sanctuaries 
of worship, are its favourite 
haunts. (2) It utters enchant- 
ing temptations. For its voices 
come not only in the tones of 
music, but in vast variety of 
tone, suited to the nature of 
those that are tempted, and 
indeed to the ever-varying 
moods of such tempted ones. 

III. The destructtveness of 
false pleasure. There are 
myriads of skeletons as its 



ghastly trophies. Material 
skeletons — for there is ruined 
health, and shattered body, and 
premature death. Mental ske- 
letons — for there is inflamed 
genius, and polluted imagina- 
tions, and the disordered- 
reason of the despairing sceptic. 
Moral skeletons — for there is- 
deadened conscience, paralysed 
will, exhausted affection. 

IV. The victory over false, 
pleasure. The three methods 
are suggested here. (1) Avoid- 
ance. The mariners who kept 
their course far away from the- 
fated islands, are pictures of all 
those who listen to the wise 
man's words, "Avoid it: pass, 
not by it: turn from it and 
pass away." (2) Eesistance. 
Ulysses, binding himself to the- 
mast, stopping his companions' 
ears, are pictures of such as. 
obey the command, "Resist 
the devil." (3) Superior sym- 
pathy. Listening to "the 
sweeter and sacred" music of 
Orpheus, and so being insen- 
sible to all the influences of the 
Sirens : the Argonauts are the 
picture of those who by higher 
joys are delivered from lower 
pleasures. They are saved by 
what Chalmers calls "the ex- 
pulsive power of a new affec- 
tion." They have the victory 
that overcometh the world,, 
even faith. 

Urijah R. Thomas. 

Bristol. 
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The Worldling a Hypocrite. 

Were he to show to the eye of 
society all the dark thoughts, 
wicked schemes, and passions 
which pass through his mind, 



his existence would not be 
tolerated, the world would not 
bear with him. In proportion 
to the sinfulness of a man's 
heart, is the force of his motive- 
to hypocrisy. 
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Spiritual Wealth. 

Evert man is daily increasing 
his spiritual stock. It is a 
solemn fact, that accessions are 
made to our moral history with 
•every new impression, thought, 
purpose, and act. We are not 
like channels, through which 
the waters of circumstance flow, 
and which never become more 
full ; but rather like reservoirs 
into which all events, feelings, 
and acts of life flow as contri- 
buting streams, and there re- 
main and augment. As a 
healthy tree gathers every mo- 
ment a something from the ex- 
ternal system, transmutes it 
into its own nature, and makes 
it part of itself, so every mo- 
ment we incorporate into our 
own moral being something 
that passes over our conscious- 
ness. Our moral stock is greater 
to-day than yesterday, and to- 
morrow will be greater still, 
•and thus on for ever. Our 
■whole life is a treasuring up; 
moral accumulation is the great 
law of our being. The value 
of this ever accumulating stock 
will depend on the moral state 
of the heart. The presiding 
disposition gives its colour and 
character to every idea, and 
•event of our lives. It trans- 
forms everything into its own 
image. If the disposition be 
unholy, the whole knowledge 
aud experience which a man 
accumulates, are not only worth- 
less, but ruinous to him. "He 
is treasuring up wrath against 
the day of wrath." But if the 
heart is pure and right, every- 
ihing turns to moral value. 
From the same ray of heaven, 
<-ne plant drinks in poison, and 
smother nourishment: so from 
the same subject of conscious- 



ness the one man will get a 
blessing and the other a bane, 
and that according to his pre- 
siding disposition. 

Your Heart is where your 
Treasure is. 

Christ thoroughly understands 
human nature; He throws out 
truths concerning it in the 
most free and unstudied way, 
to which the observation and 
inner consciousness of the world 
respond. Here is a specimen. 
Our hearts point to the treasure 
as the needle to the pole; our 
affections flow after it, as the 
tides flow after the moon. 

Truth. x 

The man who looks at truth 
under the influence of the secu- 
lar, is like an individual look- 
ing at nature down a valley on 
a misty day. He is shut in by 
the hills and trees, so that his 
prospect is but very limited, 
and the few things he sees 
seem very dim and confused. 
But he who looks at truth 
under the influence of the 
spiritual is like one standing 
under the brightest sky, high 
up on the loftiest hill, his pros- 
pect is immense, and every 
object which comes within the 
sweep of his vision is distinctly 
seen. 

It is self that obscures onr 
moral vision. The smallest 
coin, held close to the eye's orb, 
shall shut out the landscape 
and hide the sun and stars. " 
is ever so with the vision °^^ e 
soul: if you keep the world 
close to the heart, both the 
spiritual universe and the in- 
finite God are excluded from 
your view. 
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Spiritual Eiches. 

Spibittjal wealth is imperish- 
able. It can be eaten by no 
moth, corrupted by no canker, 
stolen by no thief. It is not 
something out of man, or some- 
thing merely added to him ; it 
becomes more a part of him 
than his own blood, it is incor- 
porated in his own soul; it is 
not merely the subject, but the 
spirit of his consciousness ; not 
the mere field, but the faculty 
of his vision. It is as imperish- 
able as the soul. 



The Morrow. 

We are made to look forward. 
As the traveller looks on upon 
the road through which he in- 
tends directing his steps, the 
soul wistfully looks to the pro- 
bable futurity which awaits it. 
The streamlets issuing from 
the distant hills do not more 
naturally hurry to their ocean 
home, than the sympathies of 
the soul flow into the morrow.; 
more than half our life is in the 
morrow: from it we derive 
most of our motives and our 
joys. ur ideal heaven is there. 



SCIENTIFIC PACTS AS ILLUSTRATIONS OP 
ETERNAL TRUTHS. 

" Books of Illustration " designed to help preachers, are somewhat, we think, too 
abounding. They are often made up to a great extent of anecdotes from the senti- 
mental side of life, and not always having a healthful influence or historic founda- 
tion. We find that preachers and hearers are getting tired of such. Albeit illustra- 
tions are needed by every speaker who would interest the people, and are sanctioned 
by the highest authority. Nature itself is a parable. Hence we have arranged with 
a naturalist who has been engaged in scientific investigation for many years, to 
supply the Eomilist with such reliable and well-ascertained facts in nature as 
cultured and conscientious men may use with confidence, as mirrors of morals 
and diagrams of doctrines. 



The 'Walrus : Social In* 
stincts in unexpected 
Forms. 

Social instincts, and even noble 
traits, are not confined to man- 
kind. We find them in strange 
places and in unexpected forms. 
Look at the Walruses, for in- 
stance. The social instincts 
with them are most powerful, 
and they fight for one another 
with a courage and an obsti- 
nacy that their strength and 
formidable weapons render 
often fatal to the hunters. 
Frequently the Walruses lie in 



great numbers along the banks 
of the ice, motionless, and piled 
pell-mell one upon another. 
Eut'one of them, during their 
repose, enacts the part of sen- 
tinel. At the slightest appear- 
ance of danger, it precipitates 
itself into the waves. All the 
others immediately attempt to 
follow; but in this critical 
moment the slowness of their 
movements sometimes produces 
the most grotesque scenes. In 
the confused state in which 
they have been lying, it is with 
difficulty they disengage them- 
selves from the masses of heavy 
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flesh which enclose them on 
every side. Some roll awkwardly 
into the water; others crawl 
painfully along the ice. The 
weight of their body and the 
enormous disproportion of their 
limbs, render all movements 
upon the ice extremely difficult 
for them. But as soon as 
these ungainly animals are in 
the water, they resume all their 
vigour, and, if attacked, defend 
themselves with astonishing 
courage. At times, they them- 
selves begin the fight; they dart 
upon the fishermen's boats, 
seizing the gunwales with their 
long hook-like teeth ; and draw 
them furiously towards them. 
At times they glide under the 
skiff, and endeavour to capsize 
it. Their hardy, scaly, skin 
resists the blows of pike and 
spear ; and it is neither without 
difficulty nor danger that the 
poor fishermen escape from such 
formidable adversaries. In 
these desperate combats the 
walruses are generally led by a 
chief, who is easily recognised 
by his great size and impetuous 
ardour. If the fisnermen 



succeed in killing him, at that 
instant all his comrades aban- 
don the struggle, gather around 
him, support him by means of 
their teeth, and drag him in all 
haste far from the attacking 
boats, and out of peril. 

But the most impressive and 
dramatic scene is when the 
Walruses fight to secure their 
young. Generally they attempt 
to deposit them on a bank of 
ice, in order that they may 
fight more freely. If they 
have not sufficient time to 
place them in safety, they 
take them under their paws, 
clasp them to their heart, and 
throw themselves with desperate 
audacity against the fishermen 
and the boats. The Walruses 
exhibit similar devotion and 
similar intrepidity when their 
parents are in peril. They 
have been known, though 
placed apart in security, boldly 
to quit the asylum chosen for 
them by anxious affection, and 
take their share in the struggle 
in which the mother was en- 
gaged, to sustain her efforts and 
participate in her dangers. 



)0mxktkal §rrijkm& 



No. COLL 
The Spirit with you and in you. 

" HE DWELLETH WITH YOU, AND SHALL BE IN YOU." — John xiv. 17. 

Three remarks are suggested. It is implied I. That a man hay 
have the Divine Spirit with him but not in him. The Divine 
Spirit was now with the disciples in the person of Christ. He 
was the temple of the Godhead. Every man on the earth has the 
Divine Spirit with him. With him (1) In the operations of na- 
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tnre. With him (2) In the revelations of the Bible. With him 
(3) In the events of history. With him (4) In the biography of 
all good men. It is implied, II. That it is a gbeat pbivilege tor 
a man to have thb Spirit op God WITH him. What a privilege ifc 
Was for the disciples to have the Spirit of God with them in the 
person of Christ ! When the Spirit of God is with us, we have 
one at our side who is ever ready to guide us, protect us, 
strengthen us, and perfect us. It is implied, III. That it is a 

GREATER PRIVILEGE P0R A MAN TO HAVE THE SPIRIT OP GOD IN HIM. 

Christ had unfolded to His disciples an infinite system of truth ; 
but His doctrines lay cold and dead in their memories. He de- 
posited precious seed in the soil ; but the soil lacked that warmth 
and sunshine that the Spirit of God alone could give. When the 
Spirit of God is in you, you have spiritual life, satisfaction, power. 
Compare the difference between the apostles when Christ was 
with them before His death, and when He came into them at the 
Pentecost. 



No. CCLII. 

The Mission of Moses ; or, the Qualification for a Divine 

Work. 

' * Gome now therefore, and I will send thee unto Pharaoh, that 

THOU MAYEST BRING FORTH MY PEOPLE THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL OUT OF 

Egypt ? "—Exod. iii. 10. 

Two remarks are suggested. I.. God elevates the bace by 

THE INSTRUMENTALITY OP INDIVIDUAL MEN. He Could have brought 

the chosen tribes out of Egyptian bondage into the promised 
land without any instrumentality at all, or by ofcher instru- 
mentality than human ; but He employed Moses for the purpose. 
Thus He ever does. Whatever improvement takes place in the 
condition of the human race in any age, is by God and by God in 
connection with the agency of man. The redemption of the race, 
either political, social, ecclesiastical, mental, or spiritual, is always 
effected by man. Who does not see wisdom and goodness in 
this procedure? First: It serves to promote in man the prin- 
ciple of self -helpfulness. Men are not to look " here or there " for 
help, but to themselves. It is only as a man is thrown back on 
his own powers and prompted to employ them vigorously that 
by his constitution he can rise. Secondly : It serves to promote 
social unity. As men help men, that principle of interdependence 
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is developed and strengthened, which is the guarantee of social 
order and good-will. IL God specially qualifies the icak He 
employs to elevate the race. He qualified Moses now at least 
in five ways. First*: By a special manifestation of Himself 
" The angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a flame of fire," 
etc. (Exod. iii. 2). No man who has not received a deep im- 
pression concerning God, can do much, if anything, towards help- 
ing the world. Secondly : By impressing him with the divinity 
of his mission. " God said unto Moses, I AM THAT I AM, 
and thus shalt thou say unto the children of Israel, I AM hath 
sent me to you/' etc. It is only as a man feels that God has sent 
him to do a work, that he will throw his whole being into it. 
When he has this feeling he becomes earnest and invincible. 
Thirdly: By assuring him of His co-operation. "And I will 
stretch out mine hand and smite Egypt," etc. (Exod. iii. 20). 
Without the assurance of God's help, we are craven and impotent 
for any noble work. Fourthly : By making him sensible of his 
own insufficiency. " Moses said unto the Lord, O my Lord, I am 
not eloquent, neither heretofore, nor since Thou hast spoken unto 
Thy servant : but I am slow of speech, and of a slow tongue " 
(Exod. iv. 10). A sense of self-sufficiency.is a disqualification for 
any divinely philanthropic work. " When I am weak, then am I 
strong." Fifthly : By providing him with a coadjutor to supple- 
ment his deficiencies. Moses could not speak, but God gave him 
Aaron as a tongue. " He shall be a spokesman unto the people." 



No. CCLIII. 
The Death of Enemies. 

" All the men abe dead which sought thy life." — Exod. iv. 19. 

First: In a world like this, the greater the man the more 
enemies he will have. His whole life and teaching will strike 
every hour against the prejudices, the sycophancies, and the 
selfishnesses of his contemporaries ; and thus he will irritate them 
and kindle their animosity. Moses had his enemies, so did David, 
so did Jeremiah, so did John the Baptist, so did Paul, and so did, 
— more than all the rest, — Jesus Christ. Secondly : Death in 
this world is constantly sweeping away our enemies as well 
as friends. "All the men are dead which sought thy life." 
I. The death of our enemies should restrain resentmskt. 
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Were it not wrong to return evil for evil, to revile those 
who revile us, it would scarcely be wise. "While we are pre- 
paring our retaliating machinery, death is doing his work with 
them. Our blows will scarcely reach them before they fall, and 
then, when they are gone, they can do us no harm. But if we 
have retaliated, the memory of the retaliation will give us pain. 
We can remember not .a few of those who, either from wounded 
pride, jealousy, or greed, have sought to do us harm, who are now 
sleeping under ground. " They have no thought of all that's 
done, beneath the circuit of the sun." Do we bear them malice ? 
Not a whit. We only regret any resentment we might have 
shown them. II. The death of our enemies should stimulate us 
to overcome evil by good. We should pray for our enemies and 
do good to them that despitef ully use us. The sublimest con- 
quest is not that which will crush the body or wound the feelings, 
bat that which will subdue the enmity and win the hostile soul 
to friendship and love. 

" The fine and noble way to kill a foe, 

Is not to kill him : you with kindness may 
So change him that he shall cease to be so, 
, And then he's slain. Sigismund used to say 

His pardons put his foes to death ; for when 
He mortified their hate, he killed them then." 

Charles Aleyn. 




g SJinbtrg at Matkixstll 

(Continued from page 158.) 

j[OON after I came to London I was invited to become 
a. member of two Ministerial fellowships : the one 
meeting monthly in the London Coffee House, in 
the City; and the other monthly, and alternately 
at the residence of each member. At the meetings of each 
we dined together, and afterwards had a free discussion 
upon subjects connected with our pulpit and pastoral work. 
The members of the local society were Revs. John Hunt, of 
Streatham Hill, the editor of John Howe's works; J. Dubourg, 
of Clapham; BaldwinBrown, of Brixton ; B. Kent, of Norwood ; 
W. Campbell, of Croydon; W. Bean, of Tulse Hill; J. Bunter, 
of Tulse Hill; Samuel Spink, late of Dover; John Burnett, 
of Camberwell. Of all these names only two or three remain. 
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Most have gone to their rest years ago. Soon after my mem- 
bership, an incident occurred of a somewhat ludiorous character, 
but which caused me at the time a little amount of anxiety. 
Two of the members at the outset became frequent visitors at 
my house, viz., Messrs. Bean and Kent. The former was a 
rich man : he had no pastoral charge, was not a little super- 
cilious, and failed to attain from his brethren any great respect, 
either for his intelligence or character. The latter was a man 
younger and of a higher type. He was intelligent, thought- 
ful, somewhat humorous, and satiric. He was a bachelor, 
and during his bachelorhood he used to come to my house 
every Saturday evening, take a cup of tea, and talk over the 
subjects of our discourses for the coming Sunday. . On one of 
these occasions Mr. Bean turned in. It was a rainy night, 
and on leaving he borrowed my umbrella, promising to return 
it in a few days, which however he failed, — I have no doubt 
through forgetfulness, — to do. About a fortnight afterwards, 
during one of Mr. Kent's visits, he said, " Has Mr. Bean re- 
turned your umbrella ? " And I found he had not. It occur- 
red to me at the moment to have a joke at the expense of this 
haughty man ; for, on account of his wealth, he bore himself 
somewhat loftily amongst us younger and poorer men. I at 
once sat down in the presence of my friend Mr. Kent, and 
wrote him a letter in the form of a legal demand. It ran thus. 

" Sir— I am requested by my client, Mr. David Thomas, to apply to you 
for the sum of 15s., and unless the above is forwarded to my office, toge- 
ther with my costs, 6s. 8d., on or before Saturday next, legal proceedings 
will be instituted against you forthwith. I am, sir, — 

Yours respectfully, 

Lincoln's Inn Fields." B. Febguson. 

I never thought for a moment but that he would see it was 
a joke. I did not even disguise my handwriting, and my name 
appeared in the document. But with unaccountable obtuseness 
when he received the letter he asked his wife what she had 
had of this said " David Thomas." She declared she knew 
nothing of the matter. He summoned the servants and de- 
manded an explanation. Poor creatures, they were utterly 
ignorant of the transaction. Hence, on the following day, one 
of the bleakest and most cutting days in March, he drives 
into town, goes to Lincoln's Inn Fields, spends several hours 
knocking at the houses, trying to find out this R. Ferguson. 
Of course he fails, returns not only disappointed and bewil- 
dered, but with a severe cold upon him which confined him 
to his room for several days. He recovers ; and one morning, ^ 
walking out, he accidentally meets Mr. Kent, who innocently 
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asks him, " Have you returned Thomas's umbrella ?" With 
that the subject dawns upon him and he exclaims, " Did 
Thomas send me that letter P If so, it is a scandalous shame, 
and I will have him expelled from the Society, for that let- 
ter has nearly been my death." He lost no time, he issued a 
summons to all the members of the fellowship to attend a 
meeting in order to wreak his vengeance on my devoted 
head, and get me expelled. At the meeting, John Burnett 
was called to the chair. The complainant made his charge 
in the gravest possible manner, detailing all the incidents ; 
but before he reached the close, judge and jury broke into 
thunderous laughter, and thus the matter dropped. Although 
the letter was written from a momentary impulse of humour, 
and without one particle of unkindness in its spirit, I did at 
the time deeply deplore that I should have thus terrified this 
stupendous man. However, it passed off, and we were on the 
same terms as ever. 

The members of the London fellowship, whose meetings were 
held in the City, were Revs. Greorge Rose, of Bermondsey ; J. 
Burnett, of Camberwell ; B. Kent, of Norwood ; Dr. Harris, 
author of "Pre- Adamite Earth," etc.; Dr. Carlisle, of Wool- 
wich ; J. Bubier ; Dr. G. Smith, Secretary of the CoDgrega- 
tional Union; and several others. As I turn in retrospect 
to these meetings, many interesting memories are evoked. 
I will mention two. One was a delightful afternoon spent 
with Dr. H. Bushnell, whom I regarded then, and still more 
now, as the greatest religious thinker and the grandest 
preacher of the age. His talk to me at that time seemed 
most stimulating to thought and scintillating with genius 
and humour. I remember well the judgment that he passed 
upon the several then popular preachers he had heard in 
London ; and his declaration, that of all he had heard, only 
one approached the true mark, and that was the Rev. Caleb 
Morris/ of Fetter Lane Chapel. Being a fellow country- 
man, a disciple, and an admirer of Caleb Morris, I was not a 
little delighted to hear from such a man such an estimate of 
my hero. 

The other incident which starts to memory is a discussion 
which we had on the subject of the Evangelical Alliance, 
which had just then been formed. It was a warm debate ; some 
were for it, some against it ; I belonged to the latter party, 
so, I think, did Dr. Harris and Mr. Burnett. Dr. George 
Smith was exceedingly ardent on its behalf. Though a 
younger man, I ventured to expose the absurdities of his argu- 
ments. I endeavoured to show that it was utterly unphiloso- 
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phical to form a genuine soul nnion on the uniformity of theo- 
logical beliefs. No man can really love another on account 
of similarity of faith. The devil, perhaps, believes all .that we 
believe, and more. He had said that the new society would 
give an opportunity of proving to the world how Christians 
loved one another. To which I replied, that the very effort 
to prove it would only awaken suspicions that it did not 
exist. I remember saying on the occasion, that if a man 
wanted his neighbours to suspect his love for his wife, he had 
better call a public meeting and adduce all the arguments he 
could to prove his affection. The result of this discussion 
with my friend was an estrangement on his part which lasted 
through his life. He withdrew from our fraternity, and, I 
fear, never forgave me for thus venturing to oppose him in 
argument. Still, though not warm friends afterwards, we 
were not enemies ; when we met, our words were mutually 
friendly. Ah, me ! nearly all the members of this fraternity 
also are gone. Deeply saddened was I, three or four years 
ago, on going into the old house for refreshment. When the 
old waiter who used to attend upon us at our meetings 
recognised me, and referred to them, I asked him if he could 
repeat to me all the names of the members, and he did. And 
after every name, — about 14 or 15, — he pronounced I 
responded, "Gone," " Gone," "Gone." Ah, me! our little 
fellowships, even the best of them, here, are only as the 
fellowship of the different leaves that form the lovely rose; 
one by one they fade, wither, and fall, till the whole flower is 
lost for ever. 

(To be continued.) 



[We hold -it to be the duty of an Editor either to give an early notice ofthfr 
books sent to him for remark, or to return them at once to the Publisher. I* u 
unjust to praise worthless books ; it is robbery to retain unnoticed ones.] 



THE REVIEWER'S CANON. 
In every work regard the author's end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend. 



A POPULAB COMMENTABY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. BY D. D. WHBD *' 

D.D. Vol. IV., 1 Cob. to 2 Tim. London : Hodder & Stoughton, 27, 

Paternoster Row. 

We have already called the attention of our readers several times, and 
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commended, the expositions of Br. Whedon. What we have said of the 
previous volumes is true of this one. It is clear, faithful, judicious, often 
suggestive. For Sunday School teachers it is admirable. 



Thb Works of Aurelius Augustine. A New Translation, edited by 
Bbv. Mabcus Dods, D.D. Vol. XTV. The Confessions of Augus- 
tine. Edinburgh : T.4T. Clark, George Street. 
44 If St. Augustine, 1 ' says Nourisson, " had left nothing but his * Con- 
fessions ' and * The City of Qod,' one could readily understand the respect- 
ful sympathy that surrounds his memory. How, indeed, could one fail to 
admire in * The City of God * the]flight of genius, and in * The Confessions,' 
what is better still, the effusions of a great soul ? " There is in this book 
a child-like piety and intellectual power. Thanks to the enterprising 
publishers,this most wonderful work is brought within the reach of all. 



The? Christian's Manual. A Practical Guide to the Study of the 
Emended New Testament. Bt William Cartan. London : Williams 
& Norgate, Covent Garden. 

Although we are at one with the Author of this book in the recognition 
of imperfections in our version of the New Testament, we do not see that 
he has done much in the way of contributing anything very valuable to 
theological science. Albeit there is a good deal of Scriptural research 
and independent thinking in the volume, and much to free the mind 
from the trammels of old theological 'dogmas. Much that the Author 
holds true, is error to us, and vice versa. The book for many reasons 
deserves the study of those who would make themselves acquainted with 
the phases of religious thought in this age. 



Commenting and Commentaries: Two Lectures addressed to the 
Students of the Pastors' College, Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
together with a Catalogue of Biblical Commentaries and Ex- 
positions. By C. H. Spurgeon. London : Passmore & Alabaster, 
Paternoster Buildings. 

The object Mr. Spurgeon has in producing this work is most praise, 
worthy : — it is to direct students into those fields of criticism, hermeneu- 
tics, and theology where they can find the best materials in the readiest 
way to help them in their work. We cannot suppose that Mr. Spurgeon, 
industrious as he is, has read all the works in this " Catalogue " through 
and through ; or that in all cases he has formed an accurate judgment as 
to their merits, undoubted as is the power of his judicial faculty. All 
that we suppose he has done, and was perhaps necessary for him to have 
done, was to examine carefully what he considered fair specimens of the 
book. It is not, therefore, likely that his judgment will be in accord with 
those who have gone with great critical attention into some of the most 
learned volumes in his " Catalogue." Whilst a few of the works which 
he recommends we consider rubbish, we agree heartily with him in the 
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main. We say this although he has spoken disparagingly of one or two 
of those productions of ours which had cost us immense labour, and to 
which we have been vain enough to attach some merit. But we must 
bow in humble submission before the authority of a critic who sneers at 
some of the greatest hermeneutioal and theological works of the world. 
Had the profoundest thinker, the greatest biblical scholar, and most 
scientific theologian in Europe undertaken such a work as this, we 
should have considered it a somewhat daring thing for him to attempt. 
But Mrr Spurgeon has through his public life proved himself bold as 
a lion ; and in truth all great men are courageous. Had Mr. Spurgeon 
furnished us with a mere Catalogue and contents of the works he has 
mentioned, the volume would be worth its price, and he would have done 
a good work. But he has done more than this: he has given us his 
judgment, and his judgment is that of a man undoubtedly of no ordinary 
homiletical aptitude and experience. 



The Kingdom of the Heavens. By Francis John Hooper, B.A. 

London : Hodder & Stoughton, 27, Paternoster Bow. 

" The primary object of this work," says the Author, '* is to show that 
the phrase of such frequent occurrence in the New Testament, ij pao-iketa 
tQv ovpavwv denotes, not (as it is commonly said to do) the Church, or 
the Christian dispensation, but the Davidic kingdom foretold by the 
prophets — the millennial Messianic reign on earth of Christ and confessors 
after the second Advent, conditionally appointed to take place in the 
Apostolic age." 

Though we cannot agree with the Author in this, we attach value to 
the work as the production of a man of great learning, profound thought, 
and Christian devotion. Some of his exegetical remarks are admirable, 
and start new trains of sacred reflection. 



The Two Napoleons : being a Sketch op the Principal Events in the 
History op Europe for the last Eighty Years. London : Crosby, 
Lockwood & Co. , Stationers' Hall Court. 

This is the 6th volume of the School Managers' Series of Beading Books ; 
and we have never read any work, on the subject of which it treats, where 
the facts are so well put, in words few, clear, and strong. All the 
incidents of Napoleon's life are brought together here, and war is stripped 
of its glories. Napoleon I. is made to appear what he really was, a mon- 
ster and a fiend. 



Six Lectures on Questions Indicative op Character. Delivered in 
Camberwell. By Bev. "W. Harris. London: B. D. Dickenson, 
Farringdon Street. 
These Lectures are admirable in every way as popular discourses : they 

abound in thought, and have the ring of an honest soul in them. 



Cjtt ytafrhtg p0milg. 



ISAIAH'S VISION. 

"In the year that kino Uzziah died I saw also the Lord sitting 
upon a throne, high and lifted up, and his train filled the temple. 
Above it stood the seraphims : each one had six wings ; with twain 
he covered his' face, and with twain he covered his feet, and with 
twain he did fly. and one cried unto another, and said, holy, holy, 
holy, is the lord of hosts : the whole earth is full of hls glory. 
And the posts of the door moved at the voice of Him that cried, and 
the house was filled with smoke. then said i, woe is me ! for i am 
undone ; recause i am a man of unclean lips, and i dwell in the midst 
op a people of unclean lips i for mine eyes have seen the klng, the 
Lord of hosts. Then flew one of the seraphims unto me, having a 
live coal in his hand, which he had taken with the tongs from off 
the altar : and he laid it upon my mouth, and said, lo, this hath 
touched thy lips j and thine iniquity is taken away, and thy sin 
purged." — Isaiah vi. 1-7. 

[IT would be neither wise nor right in us to wish or 
pray for such a vision of the Lord as was granted 
to Isaiah, and as we have recorded in this passage. 
The day for that kind of thing has evidently passed away. 
Different as are the circumstances in which we find ourselves, 
they are essentially one, and they do not call for it. What 
suits us, and what God seeks to train us to in this world, as 
regards Christ, as regards Himself, is walking by faith, and 
not by sight; and indeed, in this respect, there is really no 
difference between us and Isaiah. He too had for the most 
part to walk by faith. The sublime vision of the Lord with 
which he was favoured soon vanished, and we have no reason 
to believe that it was ever repeated. In the discharge of his 
duties as a prophet, he could not dispense with the principle 
vol. xxxix. R 
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of faith, any more than -we can dispense with it in the dis- 
charge of the duties devolving npon ns. We have not had, 
it seems to me, the necessary preparation for a vision of the 
Lord; and hence, if it were to be vouchsafed, it is doubtful 
if we could endure it and profit by it. I am not sure that 
Isaiah himself could have borne it, and reaped the good 
which it was intended to do him in his capacity as a prophet, 
had it occurred at the beginning of his prophetic career. He 
had to be specially prepared for it ; and God, from whom the 
vision came, and whose messenger Isaiah was, took care, by 
previous dealings with him, to fit him for the reception of it 
ere it was made to him, as by the waving of a magic wand 
before him. We should not, then, take it upon us to pray for 
a vision of the Lord, or envy Isaiah that grand and impres- 
sive vision of which we have in the above passage a brief but 
severely simple and manifestly truthful account. We should 
rather rejoice in this, that, living as we do in the nineteenth 
century of the Christian era, and possessing as we do God's 
later revelation — the New Testament, we are in a position to 
acquire a higher knowledge of God than was possible to any 
of the prophets, Isaiah not excepted. The following well- 
known words of the Master : " Verily I say unto you, among 
them . . . notwithstanding, he that is least in the kingdom 
of heaven is greater than he" is well worth, consideration in 
this connection. They have not the true idea of Christianity 
who do not think of it as a system of light, or who can bring 
themselves to exclaim, "Oh that it was with me as it was with 
Isaiah, who saw the Lord ! " A child at noon of a summer- 
day might, with as much credit to itself, cry for the twilight 
in preference. If we have studied the Bible as we should, 
improved as we should the golden sheaf of privileges which, 
in the providence of God, has come into our very hands, we 
should know all about God which the vision of Isaiah is 
calculated to teach us, and a great deal more than it entered 
into the heart of any of the Old Testament prophets to con- 
ceive. When He was on earth, Jesus did not hesitate to say, 
" He that hath seen Me hath seen the Eather ;" and who is 
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ignorant that, in the gospels and epistles of the New Testa- 
ment, Jesus stands forth garmented in light, ranch as He 
appeared to the disciples Peter, James, and John on the 
Mount of Transfiguration ? 

The fact that Isaiah had at one period in his history a 
vision of the Lord, and that he tells us in this oracle of what 
it consisted, is one reason why an independent vision of the 
same sort should not be given now-a-days. A faithful de- 
scription of the Crystal Palace is about as good as the actual 
sight of that fairy structure of glass and iron, with its taste- 
fully laid out and expensively furnished grounds. It is the 
next thing to seeing it. In like manner, for Isaiah to supply 
us with a word-picture of that vision of the Lord with which 
he was honoured on a certain occasion, is the next thing to 
seeing it with our own eyes. We have in chapter viL an 
inspired verbal photograph of this vision ; and it is for us, by 
careful and devout examination, to make it our own. What 
we should aim at is, beholding it through the eyes of Isaiah ; 
and if we have a fair share of the power of imagination, there 
is nothing to hinder us from so viewing it, and familiarizing 
ourselves with its more prominent features, as to extract from 
it almost, if not quite, as rich a blessing as there was in it for 
Isaiah. 

Inasmuch as sitting upon a throne implies a human form, 
we are inclined to agree with those expositors who speak of 
Isaiah's vision as a vision of Jehovali-Jesus ; and there can be 
no doubt but that the scene of it was the holy of holies in 
the Temple. This was the natural place for it. Isaiah was in 
the court of the priests, where was the altar of sacrifice ; and 
looking, as it were, straight before him, he saw into the holy 
of holies, the curtain that ordinarily hung in front of it 
having been drawn aside. And what saw he there ? Had the 
holy of holies its usual appearance ? Did he see the ark of 
the covenant, the shekinah glory, and the overshadowing 
cherubim ? He did not. These objects had given place for a 
moment to a throne " high and lifted up," on which the Lord 
had seated Himself, and the seraphims. It was an accommo- 
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ated representation of heaven which he saw ; and there was 
seemingly no confusion in his mind, either at the time or 
afterwards, as to the various objects that filled the most holy 
place, or the relations in which they stood one to another. 
The vision was so clear and distinct as to leave no room for 
mistake; and one cannot help noticing that in bringing 
Himself under the view of His servant Isaiah, the Lord 
assumed the form and affected the state of an Oriental 
monarch. This is just what we should expect, if it was meant 
that the vision should prove useful and suggestive, and 
be properly understood. Accordingly, the prophet makes 
use of sensible and earthly images in his description of 
the vision ; but, instead of complaining on this account, we 
should cherish and express feelings of the liveliest gratitude. 
Suppose that, in place of sensible and earthly images which 
all can appreciate, he had introduced purely spiritual and 
heavenly images, what would have been the value of his 
description of the vision to us ? It would have served only 
to annoy and puzzle us. Would there be any use in my 
taking up my Hebrew Bible, and at family worship reading 
to the members of my household a Psalm in the Hebrew 
tongue ? If I were to do that, they would be justified in 
remonstrating or requiring me to translate for them verse by 
verse. What do we know about spiritual and heavenly 
images ? Nothing at all ; so that if Isaiah wished the Jews, 
and all who might in the lapse of the ages have access to it, 
to understand the vision, he had no choice but to select and 
confine himself in his description of it to sensible and earthly 
images. The intelligibility of the description turns upon the 
employment of them ; and in reading and musing upon it, we 
should endeavour to reach the truth expressed by the sensible 
and earthly images. Now, if we set ourselves to do this, we 
cannot fail to be struck with the sublimity of Isaiah's vision, 
and to derive from it a vast amount of instruction concerning 
God — His nature, character, relations, and ways. 

The vision rebukes those who entertain the notion that, so 
far as Divine superintendence is concerned, the universe is in 
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a state of orphanage. It is incredible that a God of boundless 
power, wisdom, and love would construct the universe, and 
then abandon it to itself. This is not the teaching of Scrip- 
ture. God is a Spirit— essential activity. He is never done 
working, and He works on a scale that is worthy of Him. 
The universe is His. He claims it, and He retains the 
government of it in His own hands. A throne is the symbol 
of authority and rule ; and of all thrones God's is the loftiest. 
Isaiah very well describes it as "high and lifted up;" he 
may well describe the train of heaven's King as filling the 
Temple. His skirts, when He sits in royal state, display 
matchless magnificence. 

The vision likewise rebukes those who picture God as 
absorbed in the contemplation of His own excellence, and as 
existing in solitary grandeur. That is more an Eastern than 
a Scriptural conception of God, and it never warmly com- 
mends itself to man's heart and conscience. God is of a 
social nature ; and, so far as we are able to judge, He would 
not be absolutely perfect if He were not The proof of this 
is found in the fact that, like earthly kings, He has a court, 
as much superior to theirs as He is Himself above them. It 
has pleased Him to create persons as well as things innumer- 
able. This at least holds good of that portion of the universe 
which He has given to the children of men. What is our 
world ? It is a wonderful mixture of persons and things with 
and without life. Heaven is no solitude or desert. It is the 
abode of glorious creatures — resplendent with shining and 
burning ones. If not, it is to me unaccountable that Isaiah, 
in his vision, should have seen " seraphims " encircling the 
throne occupied by the Lord, Jehovah- Jesus. How many of 
those living ones came within the sphere of vision we are 
not told, nor is it material. Suffice it that the mention of 
seraphim at all as standing above and around the throne 
" high and lifted up," suggests that God dwells in the midst 
of, and is waited upon by, creatures who reflect His glory, 
and who are capable of understanding Him and entering into 
intelligent co-operation with Him. 
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Isaiah's vision farther teaches us, that the creatures referred 
to, and represented by the seraphim, possess such a knowledge of 
God, are in such sympathy with Him, and have such confidence 
in Him y that their lives are spent in an element of uwrship. 
They know what it is, for they have experience of the 
heart's adoration relative to God. They grudge neither His 
superiority in nature and character to themselves nor His 
superiority in position. They are delighted to see Him on a 
throne " high and lifted up," they cluster eagerly round it, are 
never tired of giving expression to the reverence for God which 
characterizes them, and they have no higher or purer pleasure 
than to veil face and feet with their wings, and cry one to 
another responsively, " Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts: 
the whole earth is full of His glory." Their worship is 
intelligent. It is drawn forth by the insight which' they 
have into the glories of the Almighty Father's character. It 
is sincere, fervent, spontaneous, harmonious ; and they throw 
so much heart and energy into their service of God, that the 
volume of sound sets in motion the posts of the door, and is 
accompanied by a cloud of smoke or incense. It is deserving 
of passing notice, that two of the six wings possessed by 
each of the seraphim are left free. They do more than sing 
or passively worship. They hold themselves ready to execute 
the Divine commands ; and hardly are they issued till, by the 
aid of swift, strong pinions, they are unerringly fulfilled- 
Music of the sweetest kind is not more welcome to our ear 
than are the commands of God to them ; and I do believe 
that, if God were never to employ them to run His errands, 
they would droop, and pine, and die. 

The vision on which I am commenting was not designed to 
be a mere show. It was not designed to amuse Isaiah, or 
excite wonder, or overawe him. It was designed to qualify 
him for the fulfilment of his course as one of the prophets ot 
Judah ; and nobly it answered its purpose. It made a p 1 " 0- 
found impression upon him. It prostrated him in the dust- 
He did not dare to join in the worship of the seraphim. ** e 
was content to be simply a spectator. It raised the feelifl£ 
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that he could not survive ifc ; and it is not to be wondered at 
that it should, accustomed as he was to believe that no man 
could see the face of God and live. It quickened and deep- 
ened his sense of his own littleness, his own sinfulness, and 
general unfitness for the prosecution of the work of a prophet 
amongst a people whose lips were as " unclean " as his own. 
It came upon his soul with all the force of an earthquake, 
steadying it at the same time that it seized, shook, and 
searched it, and set him a-bewailing himself. That it pro- 
duced a fine moral effect upon him does not admit of question. 
It must have heightened his conceptions of the Divine great- 
ness and glory, and the wealth of the Divine resources ; and it 
must have increased his faith in the reality of his mission as a 
prophet. Isaiah did not err in thinking that he was person- 
ally unfit in the circumstances to be a prophet — that he had 
not the requisite self-denial and courage ; for it is one thing 
to exercise the functions of a prophet among a truth-loving^ 
righteousness-practising people, and another thing to exercise 
them among a people sunk in corruption and given over to 
every species of sin and profligacy. But that was not the 
question. The question was this : Could G-od qualify him to 
be His prophet, and extend to him the needed protection ? 
And after what he had seep, how could he doubt it ? 

In the "live [living] coal," we have a symbol of purification; 
and the gentle application of it to the lips of Isaiah shows 
that his prime duty as a prophet was to utter boldly and 
publicly, be the results what they might, the word of the 
Lord. It is useless for any man to attempt to lead the life of 
a prophet till God touch his lips, and take away their un- 
cleanness; but herein lies our comfort, that we are never 
asked to do work for God without being first qualified for its 
due performance. The "live coal " which one of the seraphim 
placed on Isaiah's lips was taken from the altar of sacrifice, 
which stood in the court of the priests ; and what does this 
fact teach us? It teaches us that sacrifice is the basis of 
pardon, and that, under all dispensations, fitness for the ser- 
vice of God comes of the reception of the Gospel, or the truth 
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about Him to whose one offering for sin all the Mosaic sacri- 
fices pointed forward. Even God cannot purify us and 
prepare us for the doing of His will on earth, if the altar of 
sacrifice be ignored. We must be morally right before we can 
do work for God; and there is nothing that is adapted to 
renew those natures of which sin has made such terrible 
havoc, except the Gospel. What could the apostles, e.g., 
have done for the cause of Christianity, had they not 
been themselves believers in Christ as their own Saviour ? 
Nothing. And if faith in the love and atoning death of 
Christ was needful in their cases, we may depend on it that 
it is not less so in our cases ; and therefore, to express myself 
figuratively, what we should first of all concern ourselves 
about, is the purging of our sin by the application to our lips 
of a live coal from off the altar of sacrifice. This is what 
qualifies us for standing up, and witnessing for principle, for 
truth, for Christ, for. God, whether an evil world will hear, or 
whether it will forbear. G. Cron. 

Belfast. 



The primitive beliefs of humanity are the great forces of the world. As 
lightnings rend the thunder-cloud, as volcanic fires rive the mountains, 
the primitive beliefs of humanity have ever destroyed all opposing 
systems and institutions. Whatever theological dogmas are offered must 
pass away. 

If you would improve mankind, you must appeal to their beliefs ; you 
must bring out these truths in all the light which Christ has shed upon 
them. The world, I believe, can only advance as we appeal through 
Christianity to those intuitions of God, providence, responsibility, moral 
deliverance, and future retribution, which flit and flash through even- 
man's soul. 

Profanity. — This is a mighty evil. If the soul has not reverence, 
what has it? It has no depth of feeling, no balance of faculties, no 
true idea of life, no substratum of goodness. It has no virility. It 
is volatile and weak. It lacks sympathetic connection with the great 
Fountain of energy and peace. It moves through life, not like the 
imperial bird in the atmosphere, pursuing its sunward path, and, how- 
ever the winds may blow, soaring onward and upward through massive 
clouds; but, like the loose feather, it is the sport of every wind; it 
gyrates, but cannot fly. 
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HOMILBTIC SKETCHES ON THE BOOK OF 
PSALMS. 



Oar Purpose.— -Many learned and devout men have gone phUologically through 
this Tbhblim, this book of Hebrew hymns, and have left us the rich results of their 
inquiries in volumes within the reach of every Biblical student. To do the mere 
verbal hermeneutics of this book, even as well as it has been done, would be to con- 
tribute nothing fresh in the way of evoking or enforcing its Divine ideas. A 
thorough homilbtio treatment it has never yet received, and to this work we here 
commit ourselves, determining to employ the best results of modern Biblical scholar- 
ship. 

Our Method.— Our plan of treatment will comprise four sections :— (1) The 
Histoby of the passage. Lyric poetry, which the book is, is a delineation of living 
character ; and the key, therefore, to unlock the meaning and reach the spirit of the 
words is a knowledge of the men and circumstances that the poet sketches with his 
lyric pencil. — (2) Awwotitiojts of the passage. This will include short explanatory 
notes on any ambiguous word, phrase, or allusion that may occur. — (3) The Abgu- 
mbnt of the passage. A knowledge of the main drift of an author is amongst the 
most essential conditions for interpreting his meaning. — (4) The Hovilvticb of the 
passage. This is our main work. We shall endeavour so to group the Divine ideas 
that have been legitimately educed, as to suggest such thoughts and indicate such 
sermonizing methods as may promote the proficiency of modern pulpit ministra- 
tions. 



No. cm. 



A Testimony and an Exhortation. 

"Truly my soul waiteth," etc. — Psalm lxii. 



History. — This Psalm, like many 
of the compositions of this book, 
was for the public liturgy of the 
Temple. It is therefore address- 
ed to the chief musician, whose 
name is Jeduthun. (See 1 Chron. 
xxv. 1-3.) Why this Psalm was 
dedicated to Jeduthun, cannot 
be determined, nor can we be 
sure of the exact occasion when 
it was composed. The generil 
impression of expositors is, that 
it was during Absalom's rebellion, 
when the rebels sought to cast 
down the king because they 
were jealous of his power. 

Annotations : Ver. 1. — " Truly 
[margin, "only ' ' ] my soul waiteth 
[margin, "is silent"] upon God: 
from Him cometh my salvation. 1 ' 
The idea is, and the language 
maybe so translated, "Only in 



God my soul is still, in Him is 
my salvation." No less than 
six times the word "only" occurs 
in the Psalm. The idea is, that 
in God alone he could find repose 
for his troubled spirit. 

Ver. 2. — " He only is my rock and 
my salvation ; He is my defence " 
[margin, '« high place " ] . As in 
times of danger men would flee 
to lofty rocks for security, and 
such rocks abounded in Palestine, 
so the writer here says, " he re- 
sorted to the Lord as his rock." 
"I shall not be greatly moved." 
There might be a little oscilla- 
tion, but steadfastness withal. 

Ver. 3. — " How long will ye imagine 
mischief against a man ? " Both 
the Septuagint and Vulgate trans- 
late, " How long will ye make 
an attack upon a man ? " How 
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long shall this rebellion continue? 
*' Ye shall be slain all of you. 11 
Hengstenberg translates thus, 
" All of you murder him." But 
the English version, says Fau- 
cett, " accords best with our text, 
which is Pual, or passive. " As 
a bowing wall shall ye be" An 
image of the ultimate end of the 
ungodly (Ezek. xiii. 13, 14); Dent. 
xxx. 13). This confirms the 
English version, "ye shall be 
slain, 11 rather than " all of you 
slay him," which would make 
David to be the bowing wall. 
" As a tottering fence, 11 or a 
fence violently struck (Ps. cxviii. 
13). 

Ver. 4. — "They only consult to 
cast him down from his excel- 
lency. 11 His excellency, his 
vantage of dignity. Envy was 
their inspiration (1 Sam. xv. 14). 
44 They delight in lies: they bless 
with their mouth, but they curse 
inwardly. 11 This would apply to 
Absalom. Hypocrisy was one of 
the chief instruments he applied 
to obtain his ambitious ends. 

Ver. 5, 6. — 4< My soul, wait thou 
only upon God ; for my expecta- 
tion is from Him. He only is 
my rock and my salvation : he is 
my defence; I shall not be moved. 11 
From the enemy he now turns to 
God, and urges his own soul to 
wait only upon Him who was his 
rock and salvation. 

Ver. 7. — ' 4 In God is my salvation 
and my glory : the rock of my 
strength, and my refuge, is in 
God. 11 God was his all in all, 
his strong rock and the object of 
his supreme glory. 

Ver. 8.— " Trust in Him at all 
times. 11 Not only in prosperity, 
or in minor trials, but in all 



times the most trying. "Pour 
out your heart before Him." 
Pour it out as a vessel com- 
pletely emptied of its contents 
(1 Sam. i. 15; Lam. ii. 19; 
Ps. cxlii. ; 1 Pet. v. 7). 

Ver. 9.— ll Surely men of low degree 
are vanity, and men of high de- 
gree are a lie : to be laid in a 
balance, they are altogether lighter 
than vanity. 11 " Only vanity 
are the sons of Adam, the sons 
of men a lie, they go up in the 
balance, their light is vanity." — 
Dr. Murphy. 

Ver. 10. — 4 ' Trust not in oppression, 
and become not vain in robbery : 
if riches increase, set not your 
heart upon them. 11 Not only, do 
not trust in men, but do not 
trust in wrong, oppression, rob- 
bery. " If riches increase " 
should they increase, even with- 
out robbery or oppression, do 
not set your heart upon them. 

Ver. 11. — " God hath spoken once; 
twice have I heard this; that 
power belongeth unto God. 11 The 
meaning of this is simply, 44 more 
than once hath God spoken." 
He is constantly speaking, but 
man does not always hear Him " 
(Job xxxiii. 14). 

Ver. 12. — "Also unto thee, O Lord, 
belongeth mercy. 11 In all His 
communications He declares 
" power," "mercy," and 44 jus- 
tice." 44 Renderest to every man 
according to his work. 11 Thou 
requitest man according to his 
work. 

Argument. — The subject of this 
Psalm is confidence in God alone, 
in contrast with all other re- 
sources, and in face of all enemies 
and dangers. It contains profes- 
sions, exhortations, and praise. 



Homiletics. — The Psalm may be divided into two parts : — 
A religions testimony, and a religions exhortation. 

I. A religious testimony. The testimony here refers to self, 
contemporaries, and God. 

First : The testimony concerning self. This you have in 
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ver. 1, 2: "Truly my soul waiteth upon God: from Him 
cometh my salvation. He only is my rock and my salvation ; 
He is my defence; I shall not be greatly moved." Yer. 6 and 
7 are the same in substance. 

He testifies of his confidence in God. His confidence in 
God was (1) Supreme. " He only is my rock." Every man is 
bound both by right and policy to have some confidence in his 
fellow-creatures; society could not exist or progress without 
the exercise of some amount of mutual confidence. Bat the 
only object of supreme confidence is God. He is the rock, im- 
movable amidst all the surges of time and the revolutions of the 
universe. His confidence in God was (2) Steadfast. "I shall not 
be greatly moved." All creatures are necessarily subject to 
mutations. It is conceivable that even angelic intelligences 
may sometimes "be moved," with little doubts; but a soul who 
centres his confidence in God would not be " greatly moved." 
It is said that all the motions of the earth on this planet send 
their vibrations to distant orbs in space ; but those orbs, though 
moved, are not greatly moved. They continue steadfast in 
their respective orbits. So it is with the soul of the good 
man. The events of his daily life may sometimes vibrate on 
the chords of his soul, but they will not greatly move him, he 
is centered in God. His confidence in God was (3) Pacific. 
"Truly my soul," or, as in the margin, "is silent my soul." 
My confidence makes me silent and calm. In God my soul is 
still. " He will keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is 
stayed with God." Blessed, thrice blessed, the man who can 
bear this testimony concerning himself. 

Here is, — 

Secondly : The testimony concerning contemporaries. The 
writer speaks of his contemporaries (1) As malignant. "How 
long will ye imagine mischief against a man? ye shall be 
slain, all of you," etc. Men of malignant spirits abound in 
every age, and few pass through life who have not become 
at times the victims of malignity. David had his enemies. 
He speaks of them (2) As false. " They delight in lies, they 
bless with their mouth, they curse inwardly." " Surely men 
of low degree are vanity; men of high degree are a he," etc. 
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David's testimony concerning his contemporaries is too 
applicable to the men of our age. Read the malignity of our 
times in the bloody wars, etc. Read the falsehood of our 
times in the schemings of politicians, the cant of religionists, 
the tricks of tradesmen, and the hollow shams in all depart- 
ments of life. 

Here is, — 

Thirdly : The testimony concerning God. "God hath 
spoken once ; twice have I heard this," etc. (1) A testimony 
concerning His power. " Power belongeth unto God." All 
kinds of power belong to Him — physical power, intellectual 
power, moral power. He is the soul of all strength, the force 
of all forces. (2) A testimony concerning His mercy. "Also 
unto Thee, O Lord, belongeth mercy." By "mercy" here is 
meant kindness; God's kindness is even greater than His 
power, inasmuch as it inspires, directs, and controls. It is 
kindness that nerves and moves the Omnipotent Arm. (3) A 
testimony concerning His justice. " Thou renderest to every 
man according to his work." Justice is but a modification of 
kindness. It is kindness restraining, opposing, crushing those 
forces of evil that turn the universe into anarchy and agony. 
This testimony of God is sublime and meets our highest ideal. 

Such is the religious testimony which we have in this 
Psalm. 

Here we have, — 

II. A eeligious exhortation. Here is a twofold religious 
exhortation. 

First : An exhortation to self. " My soul, wait thou only 
upon God; for my expectation is from Him." Man is a 
duality; in him there are two personalities in one. These 
often battle with each other, sometimes blame, and sometimes 
commend each other. Man is constantly exhorting himself, 
sometimes to be more industrious in business, more accurate 
in studies, more temperate in habits. Here is a man exhort- 
ing himself to wait only on God. This religious exhortation is 
(1) Most available. Every man has a preacher within. He need 
not go to hell for the want of a priest; there is a divine 
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monitor within him. This inner preacher is always with you, 
in the activities of the day, in the stillness of the night, at 
home or abroad, in sickness or in health. " I commune with 
my own heart upon my bed." (2) Most efficient Unless a 
man exhorts himself, the exhortation of others will be utterly 
futile. All outward preachers are only valuable so far as they 
can rouse the inner preacher, and make him thunder in the 
great temple of conscience. 

Here is, — 

Secondly : An exhortation to others. Here is an exhortation 
to others : (1) Concerning a right object of trust. " Trust in 
Him at all times," etc. Great is the variety in the times of 
human life : times of youth, times of age, times of sickness, 
times of health, times of adversity, times of prosperity. 
Trust Him at all times. Trust Him, not only when the 
weather of life is calm and sunny, but trust Him amidst the 
rush of tempest, the roar of thunder, and the convulsions of 
volcanoes. Trust Him fully; pour out your heart. As all 
the roots of the tree strike into the soil, so let all the sympa- 
thies of your nature strike into God. As all the streams of 
the mountain roll to the ocean, so let the whole current of 
your soul flow towards G-od. He is an exhortation to others : 
(2) Concerning & wrong object of trust. "Trust not in oppres- 
sion, and become not vain in robbery; if riches increase, set not 
your heart upon them." Men do trust in oppression, not only 
tyrants, warriors, slaveholders, but unjust masters and mis- 
tresses that expect more service from employees than is just : 
hence the exhortation : " Trust not in oppression ; "If riches 
increase." (1) Here is a circumstance which most desire. 
Some for wrong reasons, some for right reasons. (2) Here 
is a possibility which some may possess. "If riches increase." 
In some it is impossible ; the poor men often get rich in one 
or two ways, either with or without their efforts. (3) Here 
is a duty which all should discharge. " Set not your heart 
upon them." Why ? (a) Because to love them is unworthy 
of your nature, (b) Because to love them is to injure your 
nature, (c) Because to love them is to exclude God from 
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your nature, (d) Because to love them is to bring nun on 
your nature.* 

Conclusion : Such are the religious testimonies concerning 
self, society, and God, we have in this Psalm ; and such the 
exhortation concerning self and others. On account of both it 
deserves and demands our devoutest study. It is an admirable 
religious poem, and, like many others, it is without a moral 
blemish. 



HOMILETIC SKETCHES ON THE BOOK OP 
JOB. 



The Book of Job is one of the grandest sections of Divine Scripture. It has never 
yet, to our knowledge, been treated in a purely Homiletio method for Homiletic 
ends. Besides many learned expositions on the book found in our general com- 
mentaries, we have special exegetdcal volumes of good scholarly and critical worth ; 
such as Drs. Barnes, Wemyss, Mason Goode, Noyes Lee, Delitzsch, and Herman 
Hedwick Bernard : the last is in every way a masterly production. For us, there- 
fore, to go into philology and verbal criticism, when such admirable works are 
available to all students, would be superfluous, if not presumption. Ambiguous 
terms, when they occur, we shall of course explain, and occasionally suggest an im- 
proved rendering ; but our work will be chiefly, if not entirely, Homiletic. We shall 
essay to bring out from the grand old words those Divine verities whjch are true 
and vital to man as man in all lands and ages. These truths we shall frame in an 
order as philosophic and suggestive as our best powers will enable us to do ; and 
this in order to help the earnest preachers of God's Holy Word. 



No. LXVII. 



The Speech of Elihu.— 3. Grounds for claiming a Ee- 
ligious Hearing from our Fellow-men. 

" Wherefore, Job, I prat thee, hear my speeches, and hearken to 

ALL MY WORDS. BEHOLD, NOW I HAVE OPENED MY MOUTH, MY TONGUE 
HATH SPOKEN IN MY MOUTH. My WORDS SHALL BE OF THE UPRIGHTNESS OF 
MY HEART : AND MY LIPS SHALL UTTER KNOWLEDGE CLEARLY. THE SPIRIT 
OF GOD HATH MADE ME, AND THE BREATH OF THE ALMIGHTY HATH GIVEN 
ME LIFE. If THOU CANST ANSWER ME, SET THY WORDS IN ORDER BEFORE 
ME, STAND UP. BEHOLD, I AM ACCORDING TO THY WISH IN GOD'S STEAD : I 
ALSO AM FORMED OUT OF THE CLAY. BEHOLD, MY TERROR SHALL NOT MAKE 
THEE AFRAID, NEITHER SHALL MY HAND BE HEAVY UPON THEE." — Job XXXUi. 
1-7. 



Exegetical Remarks : Ver. 1. — 
" Wherefore, Job, I pray thee, 
hear my speeches, and hearken 
to all my words" In this chap- 
ter, Elihu addresses himself 
especially to Job. 



Ver. 2.— "Behold, now I have 
opened my mouth, my tongue 
hath spoken in my mouth." As 
long as I could refrain from 
speaking, I did so ; but now that 
I have once began to speak, I 



See Homilist, Series II., vol. iv., page 649. 
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must be allowed to continue, till 
I have uttered toll I have to say ; 
and therefore I crave thy con- 
stant and undivided attention." 

Ver. 3.—" My words shall be of the 
uprightness of my heart: and my 
lips shall utter knowledge clear- 
ly.' 1 "The uprightness of my 
heart shall be my eloquence, and 
my knowledge shall consist in 
this, that my lips speak clearly." 
The speaker had not, it appears, 
forgotten Job's finding fault 
with his friends for seeking to 
display their oratorical talent, on 
which occasion he had main- 
tained that words spoken with 
sincerity, though plain and un- 
adorned with rhetorical orna- 
ments, were more powerful than 
set speeches replete with ele- 
gance and eloquence. Referring 
to this, Elihu says, I do not lay 
claim to eloquence, or to any 
great profundity of knowledge. 
I lay claim to sincerity of heart. 
No loftily worded phrases must be 
expected from me ; all that I 
can promise is, that whatever I 
do say shall come out of my heart, 
and be expressed in plain and 
simple language, unvarnished 
and unadorned. Having thus 
modestly acknowledged his in- 
ability to play the orator, he 
next calls attention to the wish 
expressed by Job, that God 
would remove His rod and His 
terror from him, whereby he 
should be enabled to reason 
with Him, without being over- 
whelmed by His power and 
majesty; and in reference to 
this, Elihu says, " In me, at least, 
there is nothing whatever that 
can strike thee with awe and 
deter thee from endeavouring to 
refute my arguments, if I am 
wrong, for I am a human being 
like thyself." 

Ver. 4.—" The Spirit of God hath 
made me, and the breath of the 
Almighty hath given me life" 
Here, he repeats what he had 
stated in chap, xxxii. 8. Per- 



haps he refers to it again in 
order to assert that he and Job 
possessed a common nature, 
were men formed in the same 
way, from the breathing of the 
Almighty and the same clay. 

Ver. 5. — '* If thou canst answer me, 
set thy words in order before me, 
stand up" The meaning of 
this verse is this, says Dr. 
Barnes, " The controversy be- 
tween you and me, if you choose 
to reply, shall be conducted in 
the most equitable manner, and 
on the most equal terms. I will 
not attempt, as your three 
friends have done, to over- 
whelm you with reproaches ; nor 
will I attempt to overawe you 
as God would do, so that you 
could not reply. I am a man 
like yourself, and desire that if 
anything can be said against 
what I have to advance, it 
should be offered with the ut- 
most fairness and freedom. 
Stand up. That is, maintain 
your position, unless you are 
convinced by my arguments. I 
wish to carry nothing by mere 
authority or power." 

Ver. 6. — "Behold, I am according 
to thy wish in God's stead : I 
also am formed out of the clay." 
" Behold, I am like thyself, of 
God ; formed out of clay am I 
also." — DeUtzsch. So Moysce: 
" I, like thee, am a creature of 
God." Others, however, regard 
Elihu as saying, " I am according 
to thy mouth or wish for God, 
that is, I am in His place." 
Perhaps the reference is to ver. 
35, chap, xxxi., where he had 
exclaimed, " Oh that one 
would hear me ! behold, my de- 
sire is, that the Almighty would 
answer me, and that mine ad- 
versary had written a book." 
Elihu perhaps means, "Thou 
hast expressed a wish to reason 
with God. I am here in His 
stead, reason with me, thou 
needest not be afraid, for I am a 
man like thyself." 
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Ver. 7. — "Behold, my terror shall would come to him and regard 

not make thee afraid, neither him as speaking in the name o! 

shall my hand be heavy upon God, he would not feel any 

thee" In chap, xiii., ver. 21, pressure." If these were the 

Job had said, " His hand was claims of Elihu, we know not on 

heavy upon him," and what what grounds he built them. 
Elihu here means is, ''If he 

Homiletics. — These verses reveal to us good grounds for 
claiming a religions hearing from our fellow-men. What are 
these grounds ? 

I. A consciousness of sincerity. — "My words shall be of 
the uprightness of my heart." There might be in this lan- 
guage an oblique reproof to the three friends who had spoken. 
They could scarcely have believed him the great sinner and 
great hypocrite which they in their arguments had represented 
him to be. Elihu means to say, "my words shall be the 
expression of the genuine feelings of my heart." 

A speaker who is conscious of his sincerity has a strong 
claim to the attention of his hearers. Though he may he 
mistaken in his sentiments and under the influence of error, 
his sincerity implies that he has employed his faculties to 
reach convictions which he is desirous to propagate. 

Whilst sincerity is not necessarily a virtue, insincerity is 
essentially a sin. A sincere man, though he may not be true 
to eternal realities, is true to himself and deserves honour ; 
but an insincere man is untrue to eternal fact and also to him- 
self. A man who believes, has a right to speak. " I believe, 
and therefore I speak." The greatest things in the universe 
to a man are his convictions, whether they are right or wrong; 
and their existence gives him a strong claim to a hearing. 
Far greater respect have I for a man who proclaims errors 
that he really believes in, than for the man who utters truths 
in which he has no faith. I prefer a fanatic to a charlatan. 

II. A consciousness of knowledge to communicate. — " My 
lips shall utter knowledge clearly." He felt that he had ideas 
on the great subject in debate, and that he had the power of 
laying them clearly before the mind of the patriarch. This 
is not the language of egotism or conceit, for the speech of 
this man reveals a vast fund of varied information. 
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It seems to me that he had more spiritual intelligence than 
either Job or his friends. 

He who has the most knowledge, if he be sincere, has the 
strongest claim to a hearing. He who has not more know- 
ledge than his hearers, has no right to speak ; he is out of 
his place, whether in the senate, the college, or the church. 
Knowledge is the Divine licence for speech. Bishops often 
license ignorance and pretence; but God grants a licence 
for none but the enlightened and sincere. The man who 
stands up before his fellow-men to speak, conscious that he 
has something to say of which they are more or less ignorant, 
and which it is necessary for them to know, will always speak 
with an authority that will command attention. Let preachers 
therefore strive earnestly for knowledge,— a knowledge, not of 
the mere words of God, bat of the ways of God ; not a know- 
ledge of mere facts, but a knowledge of eternal principles 
that create facts and govern the universe. 

III. A consciousness of common humanity. — " The Spirit of 
God hath made me, and the breath of the Almighty hath 
given me life : I also am formed out of the clay." Perhaps 
Elihu meant to say to Job, " I feel that I am essentially one 
with you — common reason, common conscience, common infir- 
mities, common ambitions, common problems, common des- 
tinies. The man who does not feel this, has no claim to be 
heard. He whose manhood is lost in the preacher, the priest, 
the ecclesiastic, may speak with erudition and eloquence, but 
has no claim to my attention. The Great Teacher de- 
scended to the " lowest parts of the earth," came down to the 
common experiences of humanity, and from that plane He 
spoke, and the common people heard Him gladly. The true 
teacher must be en rcvpport, he must bear the burdens and 
carry the sorrows of our common nature. Oh, come the day 
when man shall speak to man on the great questions of 
religion — not in professional modes of thought, or speech, 
or garb, or spirit, but as a brother immortal. " Thus com- 
mendeth himself to every man's conscience in the sight of 
God." 
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IV. A consciousness of representing God Himself. — "Be- 
hold I am according to thy wish in God's stead." God reveals 
Himself through man to man. A true man is the temple of 
God. There the Almighty Himself is to be met with. In 
Him the shekinah beams its mystic radiance. Paul at Athens 
said, " Him declare I unto you." Every true man may be 
said to be in God's stead on this earth. He is the mirror of 
God's being, the organ of God's will. The man who feels 
this may well feel confidence in speaking. " I beseech you in 
Christ's stead, says Paul, be reconciled to God." 

Conclusion. — Heaven grant to all who speak to their 
fellow-men on the great vital questions of being, that con- 
sciousness of sincerity, knowledge, common humanity, and 
divine representation which Elihu seems to have had, and 
which are essential to the discharge of their high and awful 
mission. 



SERMONIC GLANCES AT THE GOSPEL OP 
ST. JOHN. 



As our purpose in the treatment of this Gospel is purely the development, in the 
briefest and most suggestive form, of Sermonic Outlines, we must refer our readers 
to the following works for. all critical inquiries into the author and authorship of 
the book, and also for any minute criticisms on difficult clauses. The works v.e 
shall especially consult are : — " Introduction to New Testament," by Bleek ; " Com- 
mentary on John," by Tholuck ; " Commentary on John," by Hengstenberg ; "In- 
troduction to the Study of the Gospels," by Westcott; "The Gospel History," by 
Bbrard; "Our Lord's Divinity," by Liddon; " St. John's Gospel," by Oosteraee: 
" Doctrine of the Person of Christ," by Dorner ; Lange; etc., etc. 



No. LXVII. 



TOie Man Born Blind. Types of Character in relation to 
Christ's Works. — 1. Those who consciously need 
Christ's Work. 

" And as Jesus passed by, He saw a man whtch was blind fbom his 
bibth. And His disciples asked Him, saying, Master, who did sin, this 
man, or his parents, that he was born blind ? jesus answered, neither 
hath this man sinned, nor his parents : but that the works op god 
should be made manifest in him. i must work the works op hlm that 
sent me, while it is day : the night cometh, when no man can work. 

AS LONG AS I AM IN THE WORLD, I AM THE LIGHT OP THE WORLD. WHEN He 
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HAD THUS SPOKEN, He SPAT ON THE GROUND, AND MADE CLAY OP THE SPITTLE, 
AND HE ANOINTED THE EYES OF THE BUND MAN WITH THE CLAY, AND SAID 
UNTO HIM, GO, WASH IN THE POOL OP SlLOAM, (WHICH IB BY INTERPRETATION, 

Sent) ; He went his way therefore, and washed,' and came SEEING." — 
John ix. 1-7. 



Exposition : Ver. 1. — " And as Je- 
sus pasted by." Either on His 
way from the Temple after the 
attempted assault, or, as some 
think, on the next Sabbath. 
"He saw a man. 1 * This man 
probably sat where beggars were 
accustomed to resort, in the 
neighbourhood of the Temple. 
" Which was blind from his 
birth." It would seem a noto- 
rious fact that he was born blind. 

Ver. 2.— "And His disciples asked 
Him, saying, Master, Who did sin, 
this man, or his parents, that he 
was born blind ? " fva rv^Xbs 
Y€wij0jj , or should be born blind. 
" As the doctrine of the pre-ex- 
istence of souls and that of the 
metempsychosis, — the transmis- 
sion of the soul of one person 
into the body of another, — though 
held by certain of the more phi- 
losophical Jews, was never a cur- 
rent belief of the people, we are 
not to understand the disciples 
here to refer to sin committed 
in a former state of existence; 
and probably it is but a loose 
way of concluding that sin some- 
where had surely been the cause 
of this calamity." — Brown. 

Ver. 3. — " Jesus answered, Neither 
hath this man sinned, nor his pa- 
rents : but that the works of God 
should be made manifest in him." 
But that, AXX' tvo, namely, to 
this end, was he born blind. The 
ultimate object of evil, as of 
things in general, is the glorifi- 
cation of God. Christ does not 
say that neither the blind man 
nor his parents had sinned, but 
that special sin was not to be 
charged on either in consequence 
of his blindness. 

Ver. 4. — " I must work the works 
of Him that sent Me, while it is 
day : the night cometh, when no 
man can work." " We must 



work the works of Him that sent 
us, while it is day ; night comes, 
when no man can work." — Dr. 
Davidson. These words imply 
that Christ regarded Himself as 
having a special Divine work to 
do on earth, and to that work 
He must consecrate Himself with 
persevering diligence. 

Ver. 5. — "As long as I am in 
the world, I am the light of 
the world." " He evidently 
knew that a spiritual effect 
of His coming into the world 
would be typified by the act He 
was about to perform. The con- 
nection between these words and 
the preceding may be thus ex- 
pressed : When my death removes 
me, so that I shall no longer 
perform my Father's work among 
you, then will that light be re- 
moved which at present creates 
for you a spiritual day ; and so 
inxi. 9, 10. &rav . . . &. The ex- 
pression denotes indefinite fre- 
quency, and must therefore be 
understood, in a general sense, 
applicable to present circum- 
stances. Let me be at any time 
in the world, I am at such time 
the light. It is not meant that in 
consequence of His special mis- 
sion He was at that particular 
time the light of the world ; but 
that, being in the world, He was, 
in consequence of His nature 
and" origin, the light of the- 
world. 4>«s clfjit, " My character 
is light." 

Ver. 6.—" When He had thus 
spoken, He spat on the ground, 
and made clay of the spittle, and 
He anointed the eyes of the blind 
man with the clay" What is the 
object of such actions as these ? 
Why did He, who could by a word 
open the eyes of the blind, here 
spit on the ground, make clay, 
and anoint the man's eyes with 

s 2 
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clay, and send him to wash in 
the pool of Siloam? Probably 
to deepen the impression of the 
miracle. For this reason, pro- 
bably, Moses used the rod to get 
water from Horeb, and the tree 
to sweeten the waters of Marah. 
For this reason, too, probably 
Elijah used his mantle to divide 
the waters (2 Kings ii. 8). All 
this exertion, too, on our Sa- 
viour's part would strike against 
the superstitious sentiments 
which the Pharisees had in rela- 
tion to the Sabbath. 
Ver. 7. — "And said unto him, Go, 
wash in the pool of Siloam." 
This is a pool or a small pond in 
an oblong form, at the lower end 
of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
overlooked by the wall of Mount 
Zion. Its sides are built up with 
stones, and a column stands in 
the middle, indicating that a 
chapel was once built over it. 
It is in length 54 feet by 18 in 



breadth. It is fed probably by 
water from the Temple mount. 
" Which is by interpretation, 
Sent." It can hardly be doubted 
but that the Evangelist was 
guided by some sense of the ap- 
propriateness of the name of the 
pool to the occasion. Either the 
character of Jesus as the Sent of 
God, or the character to be as- 
sumed by the blind man in order 
to obtain his cure, the sent by 
Jesus, would seem to be inti- 
mated. Reference to the similar 
cure and the whole case of 
Naaman renders the latter the 
more probable. It should be 
observed, that in Isaiah viii. 6 
this pool is spoken of emblem- 
atically. " The waters of Shiloah 
that go softly." "He went his 
way therefore, and washed, and 
came seeing." It does not appear 
that he came to Jesus, nor did he 
see Jesus at all until his expul- 
sion from the synagogue (ver. 35) . 



Homiletics. — As this chapter is the history of one event, 
opening and closing (unlike most other chapters) with refer- 
ence to the same subject, viz., that of a man " born blind," 
homiletically it may be divided into several sections, each 
section used to represent certain classes of men in relation to 
Christ. These sections may be designated those who con- 
sciously need the work of Christ ; those who are speculatively 
interested in the work of Christ ; those who are malignantly 
prejudiced against the work of Christ ; those who are "heartily 
interested in the work of Christ ; and those who are experi- 
mentally restored by the work of Christ. 

These seven verses we take to represent those who con- 
sciously need the work of Christ. Looking at the poor blind 
man before us, as represented in the consciously needy class, 
two things are presented, — 

I. The wretchedness op their condition. 

First : This man was afflicted with blindness. He had 
never enjoyed the blessings of vision. Those windows through 
which the human soul looks out upon the universe had, in his 
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case, never been opened. Those doors through which the soul 
lets in the beauty of Grod's creation had been barred from his 
birth. Unknown to him was the glory of the heavens, the 
majesty of the mountains, the sublimity of the sea, the beauty 
of the emerald meadows, the waving forest, the floral vales. 
The world to him was a great, black, monotonous cave. To 
him never came— 

11 Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer's rose." 

Secondly : This man was afflicted with beggary. Day by 
day, perhaps from his earliest childhood, he sat near the 
Temple in darkness, begging for the mere necessaries of life. 
He lived on the cold, precarious charity of those who visited 
the Temple. There, pinched with hunger, shivering in the 
cold, and scorched in the strong rays of the Eastern sun, he 
sat in the unbroken night of blindness, seeking relief of the 
passers by. How great the affliction of this man ! and the 
world abounds with subjects of affliction to a greater or less 
extent. The blind, the deaf, the destitute, the diseased, we 
meet in all the walks of common life. The question has often 
been asked, Why, under the government of Grod, should such 
cases as the one in the text occur ? Why should the Great 
One send men into the world sometimes without the use of 
their limbs — cripples ; sometimes without the use of their 
ears — deaf; sometimes without the use of their eyes — blind ; 
sometimes without the use of their reason — idiots ? These 
questions I have endeavoured to answer elsewhere.* 

Thirdly : This man was afflicted with social heartlessness. 
The question of the disciples, " Who did sin, this man or his 
parents ? " indicated a heartless disregard to his wretched 
condition. If the question fell on his ear, as in all probability 
it did, it must have struck pain into his heart. Their ques- 
tion involved a great error, viz., that present sufferings are the 
results and measures of individual sins. That suffering always 
implies sin, is an unquestionable fact; and that the sin of 

See my " Homiletical Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles," p. 46. 
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parents often entails sufferings on their children, is too patent 
to admit of disputation. But that individual suffering is 
always the result of individual sin, is an egregious and per- 
nicious error. It was indeed a common notion amongst the 
Jews. The whole book of Job seems to have been written in 
order to correct it. Christ Himself exposed the error (Luke 
xiii. 1-4). The sufferings of individuals are no just criteria 
of moral character. Their question involved a positive 
absurdity. Part of this question was very absurd. How could 
the blindness of a man " born blind " be the result of his sin ? 
How could he sin before he was born ? Did they believe in 
the Pythagorean doctrine of metempsychosis, or the transmi- 
gration of souls from one body to another, that they spoke 
of a man sinning before he was born ? If so, their question was 
consistent with their faith; but it is not likely that the 
poor fishermen of Galilee held such a philosophical dogma. 

This man, then, consciously required the help that Christ 
alone could render ; he was blind, indigent, despised. Spiritu- 
ally, all men in their unregenerate state are in as urgent a 
need of the aid of Christ as this man. Alas ! but few realize 
their necessity. 

Another thing presented here is, — 

II. The nature op their deliverance. We learn, — 

First: That the deliverance is the ^re-determined work of 
God. "Jesus answered, Neither hath this man sinned, nor 
his parents ; but that the works of God should be made mani- 
fest in him." Christ does not mean that either this man or 
his parents were free from sin, but that their sin was not the 
cause of the man's blindness. His blindness was a Divine 
result for a Divine purpose ; it was to afford scope for His 
remedial agency. God's restorative agency reveals Him often 
in more striking aspects than even His creating and preserving. 
God should be studied as a Restorer. 

We learn, — 

Secondly : That the deliverance was effected by Jesus Christ. 
" I must work the works of Him that sent me." Those works 
were redemptive works. His work was to finish transgression 
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and to make an end of sin; to heal all the diseases of mankind ; 
to wipe away all tears from all faces. (1) This work He did 
systematically. He did not proceed in a capricious and desul- 
tory manner. He worked by a Divine programme. He did 
the right work in the right place, on the right person, at the 
right time. (2) This work He did diligently. "While it 
is day." He knew His work was great, and the period 
Divinely allotted for its accomplishment limited. These 
works of Christ suggest three truths of importance, (a) 
There is a Divine purpose in every man's life. (&) There is a 
Divine work for every man's life, (c) There is a Divine limit 
to every man's life. (3) This work He did appropriately. 
" As long as I am in the world I am the light of the world." 
He assumes a character corresponding with the exigencies of 
the sufferer. To the thirsty woman at Jacob's well, He was 
the " living water ; " to the mourning sisters at the grave of 
Lazarus, He was " the resurrection and the life ; " to this poor 
blind man, He was the " light of the world." He is the central 
light in all the spheres of being. The material heavens borrow 
their brightness from Him. The beams of reason are but the 
radiation of His intelligence ; the rays of moral goodness are 
but emanations from Him, the " Sun of Righteousness." (4) 
This work He did unasked. It does not appear that the blind 
man besought His interposition. " As Jesus passed by, He 
saw a man which was blind." He looked, perhaps, steadfastly 
at him as he sat there in destitution and darkness, as He looked 
at the poor widow of Wain following her only son to the grave, 
as He looked at the fainting multitudes whom He fed by a 
miracle. Though the Jews had just taken up stones to cast 
at Him as He was leaving the Temple, yet, as He " passed by," 
He tenderly observed the poor blind sufferer. The violence 
that raged around Him did not disturb the calm flow of 
His compassion for sufferers. Ill-treatment from our fellow 
mortals tends to make us miserable and misanthropic. Not 
so with Him. The fountain of His love was so infinite, that 
it admitted of no diminution. In this man's case He was 
"found of one who inquired not after Him." (5) This 
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work He did instrumentaUy. " When He had thus spoken, 
He spat on the ground, and made clay of the spittle, and He 
anointed the eyes of the blind man with the clay, and said 
nnto him, Go, wash in the pool of Siloam." These means were 
very simple. No chemical compounds were applied, no surgical 
operations were performed. Clay ! Why such means were em- 
ployed, who can tell ? All we know is, that the healing virtue 
was not in the means, but in Himself. It is the prerogative 
of Christ, to produce grand results by feeble instrumentalities. 
The man went, after the application of the clay to his eyes, to 
Siloam, as directed. " He went his way, therefore, and washed, 
and came seeing." A new world opened round the man, and 
new and strange emotions came rushing into his soul. All 
this may be regarded as symbolic. 




C|re |)r*ai{ttr's #mns of Cjpmgjjt. 

Men Denying the Just One. 

1 But te denied the Holt One and the Just, and desibed a mur- 
derer TO BE GRANTED UNTO YOU." — Act8 til. 14. 

[HE death of Christ will ever exert a mighty influence 
upon the thought and heart of man. While the Fall 
has begotten a groaning which has rent the heart of 
humanity and moved the Infinite to pity, the death of Christ 
has filled the earth with hosannahs, and heaven has heard and 
joined in the song. But while this fact must ever be the most 
precious to man, it is yet associated with memories of the 
most humiliating character. It tells a tale of man's iniquity 
which is most revolting. What shame the murderers of Jesus 
must have felt, as they reviewed, on its every side, their guilty 
part ! and how their hearts must have quailed before the terrible 
charge brought against them in the text, "But ye denied,' ' etc. 
I. The Person against whom the outrage was perpetrated. 
Men thought Him a mere Jew ; and yet He possessed a univer- 
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sality and fervour of love inconsistent with the Jewish character 
generally. Men regarded Him as only a carpenter; and yet 
He evinced a strength of mind and soul which enabled Him to 
grapple with Divine things, altogether beyond the grasp of the 
Jewish doctors. Men thought Him a mere man; and yet there 
were profound depths and majestic heights about His nature, 
which entirely separated Him from the common herd. (1) He 
looked like a man ; but His words proved Him more. He 
revealed man to himself, and so brought God near. He was, 
truly, a master in Israel, for none could equal in simplicity and 
sublimity a teacher such as He. " Never man spake like this 
man," yet, they "denied the Holy One and the Just." (2) He 
looked like a man; but His works proved Him more. If 
men felt a thrill of astonishment as they listened to His "gra- 
cious words," they were awe-stricken as they gazed upon His > 
mighty deeds. Never had human life so shone with the 
radiance of benevolence. At every step He stooped to help 
some struggling soul. Nothing but Divinity could inspire such 
self-sacrifice. But the inspiration of love, alone, could not 
account for all His works. It required superhuman power to 
hush the storm on the sea of Galilee, or snatch from the 
arms of death the young man of Nain. (3) He looked like a 
man; but His life proved Him more. There was something 
about Him which awed and yet strangely attracted sinners; 
and in His presence they felt their hearts throb with heavenly 
life, just as vegetation receives a thrill of renewed life from the 
spring sunshine. But though men knew all this, they "denied 
the Holy One," etc. 

II. The nature of the outrage that was enacted. (1) It 
was the culminating act of human transgression. Men had 
often committed great glaring sins — had debased themselves 
by lust, had become inflated by pride, and had even turned 
the truth of God into a lie. Men had often shown cruelty of 
the grossest kind — Daniel had been cast into the lions' den ; 
Isaiah, sawn asunder; and Jeremiah, flung into a loathsome 
dungeon.. But to crown it all, they "killed the Prince of life." 
(2) It was sin against their highest good. It was not a mere 
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blighting of their commercial prospects; not simply an outrage 
against their social well-being ; not merely the desolation of 
their earthly life. But they were sinning against their immor- 
tal nature, and by that sin hazarding their eternal destiny. 

III. The outcome of it all. God turned the curse into a 
blessing. "He made the wrath of man to praise Him." 
(1) From the death of Christ came deliverance from the 
curse. Man by sin brought himself under the curse. This 
curse was a veil, hiding from man the richer glories of the 
Infinite. But Christ by His death rent the veil in twain, 
and the glory of God streamed forth with celestial radiance. 
" Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse for us." With praise upon our lips and joy 
within our hearts we may adopt the prophet's language, " He 
was wounded for our transgressions; He was bruised for our 
iniquities; the chastisement of our peace was upon Him, and 
by His stripes we are healed." (2) From Christ's death came 
the magic force which conquered man's rebellion. Sinai's 
terrors and the Levitical law failed to evoke the deep affection 
and fervent devotion of men. But the Cross of Christ suc- 
ceeded. " He loved me and gave Himself for me," was the 
motive which constrained men to give up all for Him. "We 
love Him because He first loved us," is the testimony of a million 
hearts. If other agencies fail to subdue mankind, the force of 
Divine undying love will surely succeed. 

What relationship do we sustain to Christ? Are we deny- 
ing the Holy One ? Oh, rather yield to His love, and live to 
His glory. W. T. 



Christian Unity. 

'Endeavouring to keep the unity op the Spieit in the bond op 
peace." — Eph. iv. 3. 

JNITY of the Spirit " means unity of spirit. Where 
we are to look for the oneness of the true Church, 
Christianity has its seat in the heart. While this 
sentiment is often repeated in our expositions of Christian 
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unity, it is quite as often neglected in our endeavours to 
secure it. 

I. The nature of Christian unity. What is it ? 

First : Negatively. (1) It does not mean one sect. The New 
Testament recognises Churches, not sects. It owns Paul and 
Cephas, but it takes no knowledge of Paulites or of Gephasites. 
Christianity embraces many sections of service and many 
schools of thought, while it utterly ignores the minor categories 
of men. (2) It does not mean one creed. There has never been 
a period in the history of the Church when all Christians were 
of one creed. No sober mind could conceive of such a condi- 
tion, except in a state either of utter apostasy or of complete 
perfection. Healthy thoughts must proceed from unfettered 
thinking. As long as the Christian community contains 
independent thinkers, the world will be blessed with different 
views of religious truth. Change of air and change of scenery 
will be always beneficial to the Church, at least, until she 
reach the " delectable mountains " of the millennium. (8) It 
does not mean one mode of action. The kingdom of Grod is not 
compared to the workshop of the mechanic, where every 
article is formed by rule and pattern. This kingdom is a vine- 
yard where work is regulated by numerous conditions, such 
as the character of the season, the nature of the soil, the as- 
pect of the locality, the requirements of the day, the demands 
of the market. 

It is true that a Christian life harmonizes with universal 
law. It is equally true that living men direct their energies 
by the dictates of living inspiration. ' 

Secondly : Affirmatively. (1) Unity of aspiration. The image 
of Grod. The awakened soul longs for the Divine likeness* 
" Knowledge, righteousness, and true holiness " are infinitely 
valuable in its sight. Wherever this longing is felt, Christ is 
understood and appreciated as the way to the Father — to the 
Father's image as well as to His presence. The distance is 
great ; still our Saviour's mediation spans the gulf. The ladder 
in Jacob's vision had its base on earth, " and the top of it 
reached to heaven : And behold, the angels of God ascending 
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and descending on it." (2) Unity of principle. The love of 
Christ. The love of Christ to us, or our love to Him. Wher- 
ever there existeth L an appreciation of the former, there 
existeth also the indwelling of the latter. This principle ac- 
tuates the life of every Christian. This is the power which 
moves his entire service. The passion of love is a strong prin- 
ciple ; history is full of its doings. When misdirected, it is a 
prolific source of crime and disaster. The love of Christ is 
the highest and noblest of all affection, and, by a natural se- 
quence, its achievements are the highest and noblest victories. 
Its monuments are imperishable, perpetuating to the world 
the turning points of time, and promising to the groaning 
creation enlightened ages of "peace and good- will." (3) Unity 
of purpose. The salvation of the world. By salvation hero 
will be understood the people's present improvement and 
future happiness. Christ kept the two objects ever before 
him. The follower of Christ endeavours to do the same. 

Improvement and happiness are inseparably connected. The 
two are embodied in the Christian sentiment. To imagine a 
Christian without the aim of his life promoting this saving 
purpose, would be to imagine a magnetic needle void of ten- 
dencies to the poles. 

II. The importance of Christian Unity. 

First : It gives a faithful representation of Christianity to the 
world. The religion of Christ is described in the written word. 
It is delineated in the life of the Church. " Ye are manifestly 
declared to be the epistle of Christ, . . . written not 
with ink, but with the Spirit of the living God " (2 Cor. iii. 3). 
The true inquirer reads the two epistles and philosophizes 
on the difference between them ; while general onlookers, in 
the hurry of the world, draw nearly all their conclusions from 
the conduct of Christians. Bather than dispute with them 
respecting the conclusiveness of their inferences, let the unity 
of the Church assume its destined solidity, and the threaten- 
ing surges of infidelity in their most determined assaults will 
precipitately recede, broken, disappointed, heartless, to their 
ancient channels. 
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Secondly : It affords true help to our fellow-members. " Bear 
one another's burden." Every follower of Christ should endea- 
vour to bear, and not to bind. With all the variety of works 
assigned to the disciples, no one is sent to bind burdens for or 
on the shoulders of others. The principle is true in this par- 
ticular also : it is more blessed to give help than to receive it. 
" Even as the Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister, and to give His life a ransom for many " (Matt, 
xx. 28). The happiest disciple is he who is most faithful in 
doing good. He that helps Christian unity, helps the heart of 
the Church to beat strong and true to spiritual health, and 
thereby sends the thrill and warmth of life through numerous 
members of G-od's family. Here we find the distinctive mission 
of Christianity, and here the secret of its incomparable hap- 
piness. 

Thirdly: It will hasten the perfection of the Church — the 
Universal Church. The principal aid we can render, is to at- 
tend to the admonition of the text, "Endeavouring to keep the 
unity of the spirit." The desire for perfection is very general 
amongst the members of our Churches. Possibly we have not 
considered the importance of individual effort in this matter. 
The directions are simple : — Whatever I wish the Church to 
be, let me endeavour to set the example. The graces she should 
wear, let me wear those graces myself. Thus I shall hasten 
the perfection of the Church. It must begin in the heart, and 
from the heart it will spread its influence to the conduct, work, 
and characteristics of the Church. Perfection ! what a blessed 
consummation ! 

Then Zion will be seen in her glory, enjoying her resurrec- 
tion health, wearing her beautiful garments, blessing the na- 
tions with the reign of peace, garnishing the earth with her 
varied graces, entertaining her friends with the riches of re- 
demption, leaning on the arm of her beloved, repeating in. en- 
trancing tones the marvels of redeeming love, and bidding the 
kindreds of the earth to join her upward journey to the ban- 
quet of Heaven. Anon. 
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The Fatherhood of God.— 4. His relation to Christ and 
Redemption. 

" God so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten Son, 
that whoboeveb beleeveth in hlm should not perish, but have 
everlasting life." — John tiL 16. 

IENTION is made in this great text of God* 8 -relation 
to Christ. In approaching so wonderful a theme it 
were well to pat aside all recollection of the Nicene 
and Athanasian Greeds, and of the Patristic distinctions 
betwixt the eternal, antemnndane and mundane generation 
of the Son, and pay heed to the gradnally-developed teaching 
of God's word alone. Attention is canght and fixed by one 
called Jesus of Nazareth, speaking as man never spake, 
acting as man never did. We note His life — it is sinless; 
His character — gentleness and firmness are combined in per- 
fect proportion ; His teaching — it is of moral matters deeper 
than man's usual observation, of spiritual themes far beyond 
their ken ; His power — it is superhuman, winds and waves, 
disease, death, and devils, are alike under His control. Who 
is this ? Some say, A prophet. John the Baptist was " more 
than a prophet," yet he deemed himself unworthy to loose 
the shoe latchet of this preacher from Galilee. Now, we 
find it affirmed that He had no human father, but early 
recognized and served a heavenly. He allows Himself to be 
accosted and described as the Son of God, speaking of Him- 
self continually as the Son of Man. Supposing one of us 
were to describe himself as a son of man, who would thank 
us for telling them what they knew so well ? But with Jesus 
this evidently was the wonderful thing, that He should be on 
the earth in a human form at all. After awhile we find Him 
using yet loftier language, claiming equality, yea unity, with 
God : " No man knoweth the Son but the Father, neither 
knoweth any man the Father but the Son." " He that hath 
seen Me hath seen the Father." " I and the Father are one." 
This language is supported by His assumption of Divine 
authority in spiritual matters ; and His manifestation of 
supreme power over things material. It was also understood 
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of the Jews, who charged Him therefore with blasphemy. So 
the relation of God to Christ is represented first of all as that 
of Father to Son, then as that of unity. Here is the grand 
difficulty, the opportunity of Unitarians, who appear to 
accept a part and reject a part of Christ's teaching concern- 
ing Himself. " You ask me," say some, " to believe that two 
individuals are one, and I find the idea unthinkable. When 
one calling himself Roger Tichborne, and asserted by others 
to be Arthur Orton, laid claim to a Hampshire estate, some 
thought him to be one person, and some another; but no one 
thought that he was both. With our minds constituted as 
they are (and God is the Father of spirits), we cannot con- 
ceive of two individuals as one, in common life or theology." 
Nor is tbis demanded, when we look at the ultimate teaching 
of revelation with regard to Jesus. If we trace up the two 
sides of this stupendous doctrine of Father and Son, we find 
them meet in the one summit — God, 

In various relationships has God represented Himself to 
us, as Father, Husband, Brother, Friend, Son. These are 
but analogies. God cannot be Father to Christ in just the 
same sense that I am to my child; nor can Christ be Son to 
, God in the same sense that my child is to me. Christ is God 
manifest in the flesh, is declared to be the Logos, the Word, 
that is, God expressing Himself ; and when He so expressed 
Himself there was a begetting of the Son. The value of such 
manifestation is immense. Two pictures of the same object 
lie adjacent in the stereoscopic slide, beheld through an 
optical instrument, their combination into one presents a 
clearer, more vivid picture, with bolder relief than was seen 
in either apart from the other. So the Fatherhood of God 
and the Sonship of God, viewed in combination and unity, 
give us a far clearer idea of the greatness and goodness of 
God than we attain from the separate consideration of either. 
It was this view surely that Thomas caught when, beholding 
the risen Christ, he said, il My God and my Lord " ; and 
that Stephen held when, dying, he exclaimed, " Lord Jesus, 
receive my soul." It must have been this conception that 
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led to the conversion of Saul. Had the Christians but 
deemed Christ a prophet, his ire had not been kindled ; but 
" they called on His name," offering Him the Divine honours 
of prayer and praise. This rivalry of Jehovah was intoler- 
able to the monotheistic disciple of Gamaliel; and it was 
only when, from the shekinah radiance, the voice of Jesus 
sounded forth that he recognized His unity with the Father, 
addressing Him in the language of supplication. If one were 
to seek to illustrate the way in which "the only-begotten Son 
declared" the invisible Father, one might describe a king 
anxious to reveal his true character to distant subjects who 
knew little more of him than his name. Adopting a peasant's 
garb, he takes up his abode in their midst, living as one of 
themselves. A certain noble air is noticed but unexplained ; 
and what he has to say on political themes, on the character 
and desires of the king, indicate a knowledge out of keeping 
with his lowly station. A band of staunch friends gathers 
about him, to whom his discourse is yet fuller on court 
themes, concerning which they felt so great curiosity and 
knew so little ; but most of all are they drawn to him by the 
kindliness and integrity of his nature. Speaking of the pur- 
poses of the monarch, one of his hearers exclaims : " Would 
that you were king!" and he makes answer, "I am; I and 
the king are one ; he that hath seen me hath seen the king/ 1 
Great is their astonishment and joy. At last he returns by 
toilsome route to his palace and throne, leaving the most 
loyal of subjects, to whom he promises tokens of his regard 
and a kindly welcome when their local claims shall set them 
free to repair to the royal city. Was it not thus with regard 
to Christ P Did He not come, having " taken on Him the 
form of a servant," to reveal the Divine love and sanctity by 
His life and death. Puzzled His followers were, as they saw 
one whose power was that of God, and whom they may have 
feared to love better than God ; what relief when they find 
that He is God, that they can approach Him without dread 
and worship Him without idolatry. So the relationship of 
God to Christ is seen at last to be that of essential unity. 
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And yet does not Paul, looking far into the future with 
prophetic glance, speak of Christ's subordination to the 
Father in a way that would appear to deny equality and 
essential unity. His words are : "And when all things shall 
be subdued unto Him, then shall the Son also Himself be 
subject unto Him that put all things under Him, that God 
may be all in all " (1 Cor. xv. 28). Is not the teaching of 
this passage to the effect that the period will come when the 
incarnation, the Divine self-expression in the Logos, will have 
fully accomplished its purpose ; and that, as we have seen God 
in Christ, so then we shall see Christ in God ? May it not 
mean, that our knowledge of the great King will be so com- 
plete that He will lay His peasant garb aside ? But having 
thought of God's relation to Christ, and found it unity, 
we consider His relation to redemption, and find it that 
of Redeemer. " God so loved the world." Some have 
regarded Him as in wrath, seeking the destruction of the 
world; our text represents Him as in compassion, seeking 
its redemption. Nor let any presume to limit the objects 
of His pity. If elect world had been meant, it would have 
been expressed. Then would not Christ have said, "Go ye 
into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature," 
or in some cases the torture would have been worse than that 
of Tantalus — the water of Life rising to the very lips, only to 
subside untasted. " That He gave His only begotten Son." 
Did He love Himself better than His Son, that He gave Him 
to suffer ? or did He love the world better than His Son, that 
He gave Him for the world ? are questions which cannot fail 
to arise in the minds of those who practically, if not avowedly, 
regard God and Christ as two distinct deities, but which 
meet their solution in the declared unity of the Father and 
Son. In the light of this fact we do not hesitate to allow 
that He loved the world better than His Son, for He loved it 
better than Himself, and we behold in the sufferings of Jesus 
the self-sacrifice of God. 

This was plainly the conception of Paul when (Acts xx. 28) 
he speaks, in his address to the Ephesian elders, of " the 

t . 
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Church of God, which He hath purchased with. His own 
blood" (a reading which carries the authority of the Sinaitic 
and Vatican MSS.). "That whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life " — in Him, not 
in His message merely, as must have been stated had He been 
but a messenger ; but in Him as " the brightness of His glory 
and the express image of His person;" in Him as a holy yet 
tender God, revealing in the vicarious sufferings of Calvary 
His hatred to sin and love to the sinner. 

To understand the fulness of this sublime text is indeed 
impossible. The snow-peaked mountain is the most con- 
spicuous feature in the landscape, smitten by the earliest 
beam of morning, left by the latest glow of sunset ; but it is 
the most inaccessible, the most difficult to delineate, to paint. 
Its pale delicate tints, the soft shadows thrown by the 
rounded snow, the matchless sheen of the summit, >are in- 
imitable. But though the cottager may be unable to scale, 
or compass, or paint the mountain, he may admire it in its 
changeless form but ever varied beauty ; he may build his 
home on its lower slopes, and may drink of the stream that 
rises amidst its dissolving snows. Like such a mountain, our 
text towers upward from the plains of Revelation, conspicu- 
ous, beautiful, with sheen of sanctity and tints of tenderness ; 
but its summit, how impossible to scale ; its base, how im- 
possible to compass ; its glories, how impossible to delineate, 
to describe ; yet may we, as so many have done in past 
generations, admire its exquisite loveliness and grandeur, 
build on its vast slopes, finding a foundation of rock, and 
drink of the water of life, clear as crystal, that flows down 
from the meltings of Divine love. Septimus March, B.A. 

Southampton. 

The Condescension of Christ. 
* They mabyelled that He talked with the woman." — John iv. 27. 

IHE Bible is a book of real pathos ; it is full of strong, 
godlike, human feeling, not mere transient sentimen- 
talism. In all the Bible there is no more pathetic story 
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than this. While dramatic in its force, it is tenderly pathetic 
in its spiritual poetry. Every incident leading np to our text 
is sketched by a master hand and reveals subtle traits of hu- 
man character and feeling. Look at our text as illustrating 
the Condescension of Jesus. 

I. The nature of Christ's Condescension. " He talked with the 
woman" The disciples marvelled, not so much that He talked 
with this woman, as that he talked to a woman at all : it was 
an objection, not upon the ground of her character, but upon 
the ground of her natural and social relationships to man. 
(a) Christ talks to the weak. Man is ready to be " always 
stronger on the strongest side." We like to be associated 
with the powerful and mighty. Jesus, is however, the Strong 
One Who links Himself to the weak. " TheJ bruised reed He 
will not break," etc. "When we were without strength Christ 
died for us." Talk to those whom the world [regards as weak 
in social influence, weak in temporal advantages, weak in 
intellectual force, weak in spiritual aspiration. He loves us, 
not for what we are, but because of what He would have us 
be. ($) Christ talks to the slighted. In the East, woman 
is made to hold a very degraded and inferior position to that 
of man : the Oriental idea being, that she is not worth the 
study, the cultivation, the development, bestowed on man. 
Hence they coldly neglect and slight her. She relapses into a 
social drudge. Christ, by His conduct, aimed a decisive blow 
at this studied neglect. Many there are that look upon unre- 
generate man as a ruin hopelessly fallen, a vessel hopelessly 
wrecked, a bankrupt hopelessly impoverished. But Jesus 
condescends to our low estate and raises us up, makes us a 
temple for the dwelling of the Spirit, sends us forth as a 
vessel bound for an eternity of bliss, makes us rich with His 
spiritual gifts. We are too often the Priest and Levite 
who pass by on the other side; but Jesus is the "Good 
Samaritan " who comes down to heal, to bless, to save, (y) Christ 
talks to the despised. The slighting of woman led finally to 
her being despised. So soon does neglect lead to contempt. 
She became one who lived not for herself: her only purpose 

t 2 
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in life was to minister to the gratification of her self-willed 
idol, man. The sense of cold indifference grew into a feeling 
of positive contempt. How different was the conduct of 
Jesus. He did not stand aloof, He did not despise her lowly, 
degraded condition. She had a soul to be won to God, to 
truth, to purity, to spiritual glory; and though all should con- 
temn, He would win and bless. Christ saves the world's, the 
devil's castaways. " This man receiveth sinners." Examples : 
The penitent thief, Paul, Bunyan, Newton. He will receive 
you, poor, weak, slighted, despised, if you will but respond to 
the Divine love. 

II. The depth of Christ 9 8 condescension. "He talked with the 
woman." The word is expressive. It speaks of a free, fa- 
miliar, unrestrained heart-to-heart intercourse. Though He 
were the Teacher sent from God, yet He lays aside His official 
dignity and talks to this despised Samaritan. When He spake 
to the doctors of the law in the Temple, it was with a set dis- 
course ; but now that He wishes to win a sin-convicted heart, 
He speaks closely, tenderly, familiarly. He talks (a) Not 
patronizingly. Not as the teacher to his pupil, not as the 
lecturer to his class. There is no starchy officialism in Jesus 
Christ. Some men always try to make their hearers feel the 
contrast there is between themselves and their auditors, and 
how very condescending it is of them to speak at all ; bub 
Jesus speaks to us so as to set our souls at ease and make us 
feel that He is our Friend. (0) Not rebukingly. Some are 
nothing unless severe. They love to level their puny mimic 
thunderbolts. They think it is theirs to usurp the vengeance 
of the Lord; they are for ever denouncing and scolding. But 
not so Jesus. He makes this woman her own accuser. She 
confesses her guilt ere He charges her with it. With an 
exquisite delicacy and tenderness, with a holy art and grace, 
He reveals her to herself, and by His goodness and loving- 
kindness wins her soul, (y ) But familiarly. He talks to her 
as He did to the troubled disciples on the sea, and reassured 
their trembling hearts (Mark vi. 50) ; as Paul did to the 
godly women who worshipped at Philippi by the river side, 
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filling their souls with spiritual joy (Acts xvi. 13) ; as the 
angel did to John in Patmos, when he revealed the spiritual 
glories of the Redeemed Church (Rev. xxi. 9). He talked to 
her as a loving father to the child he delights to cheer and 
bless ; talked to her as One Who was and is a sympathetic 
high priest, tempted in all points like as we are. How deep, 
how intense, is the condescension of Jesus ! Notice, — 

III. The effect of Christ's condescension. The disciples 
"marvelled." Not the wonder of admiration, but of simple 
surprise. They were filled with astonishment. Why ? This 
conduct of Christ's was (a) Contrary to their thoughts. They 
could not understand, — looking upon woman as mentally 
inferior to and unworthy of the notice of man, — they could 
not understand how that their Master, the Great Rabbi, should 
be so familiar with her. They had not yet learned that humi- 
lity is spiritual dignity, that Christ was to conquer by bowing ; 
and the cross, the emblem of shame, and suffering, was to be- 
come a trophy of victory. Their Messiah was one who should 
rule in the commonly accepted sense — over the bodies and 
minds of men. They knew not yet in all its fulness, " My 
kingdom is not of this world." It was (£) Contrary to. tlieir 
prejudices. Wrong principles, long entertained and en- 
couraged, form prejudices. They looked upon such conduct 
as being opposed to long-standing customs and all their, dear- 
est modes of thought and feeling. " They marvelled." What 
power has prejudice to jaundice the eye and make discord in 
the ear ! The grandest work of spiritual art is robbed of its 
beauty, the noblest strains of spiritual harmony deprived of 
their sweetness, by prejudice. Prejudice has cursed nations, 
stopped the progress of intellect, science, and religion, and 
was, even in Christ's day, taking upon itself the mental rebuke 
of the only Perfect Man. (y) Contrary to their practices. 
As their thoughts gave a character to their prejudices, so 
their prejudices determined their practice. "As a man 
thinketh in his heart," — and the heart is the seat of prejudice, 
— " so is he," If they could admire the conduct of Jesus, it 
would rebuke theirs in the past and change it for the future. 
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They must learn to call nothing common or nnclean which 
bore the image, though marred, of the Divine Creator. They 
must learn a nobler, larger, religion — a religion ivhich 
taught them that " in Jesus Christ there was neither male 
nor female, Jew nor Gentile, bond nor free, but that they are 
all one." 

Let the Church of Christ but follow more closely the teach- 
ing of her Lord, and narrow prejudice shall give place to that 
godlike, generous condescension which lives, labours, suffers, 
and is ready to die if need be, in order to bless. 

H.M. 




The Increase of Faith. 

"And the apostles said unto the Loud," Increase our faith."— 
Luke xvii. 5. 

SHE context will show the occasion upon which the 
words of the text were used. The apostles did 
not for one moment question the authority of 
their great Teacher, nor did they presume to doubt the entire 
justice of the precept of forgiveness He had just given to 
them. They believed in Him, and they also believed the 
precept. But, seeing at once how large a demand the precept 
made, and feeling how weak their own faith was, they " said 
unto the Lord, Increase our faith." Their case was one in 
which a distinction is to be drawn between the actual want of 
faith, and the realization of those objects upon which faith is 
fixed. Their case was one in which there was faith, but one 
in which faith needed strengthening and increasing. 

2. And there are such cases every day, in our own day. 
We profess, and actually have, some measure of faith in God, 
Christ, the Scriptures, Immortality, Prayer, and the final 
triumph of Right and Truth over wrong and error. But in 
how many instances do we succeed in realizing these objects, 
until they stand out before us with a distinctness which ex- 
cludes all doubt ? The bare condemnation of doubt is a 
cheap and easy method by which some fancy it is to be got 
rid of. But bare condemnation of it never yet removed it, 
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and never will. Add to which fact this other, that he whose 
faith is at length the most intelligent, strong, and settled, 
must, ere he come into that state, feel doubt and grapple 
manfully with it. Christian faith was never yet attained^by 
the ostrich trick of sticking one's head in the sand, under the 
impression that all is safe if you will but shut your eyes. 

3. And yet the case of deficient faith, of that which is not 
a realized one, is a very sad case. Gradually, the objects of 
faith become more or less unreal ; we as certainly lose faith in 
human nature ; we become weak to do, and bear, and inquire ; 
while a cold despair creeps over the life, and robs us of much 
of that warmth of feeling and hope which a man must have if 
he would work, and endure, and wait the results. Faith, by 
which of course I. do not mean credulity, gives reality to "the 
things that are seen," and strengthens man's whole nature, 
" According to your faith be it unto you." 

4. Why is it that the faith of a Christian is so frequently 
at a low ebb ? The causes are manifold. Bodily ailments, 
giving a disproportionate regard to matters of doubt, forget- 
fulness that all evidence, except that which is mathematical, 
is a thing of degrees, are some of the causes. Secret sins, too, 
will sooner or later eat their way into and weaken the life of 
faith. Failing to draw a distinction between professors of 
Christianity and Christianity itself, is another cause. Dwell- 
ing too exclusively upon the merely beautiful aspects of things 
weakens faith. So too, if our faith, especially in Christianity, 
is a traditional one, held because others hold it, and because 
we have been taught to do the same, it must, in some fearful 
hour, prove its own weakness. Personal trials may be added 
to the list of causes which, while they ought not, do neverthe- 
less weaken the faith of many. 

5. Now, with these facts before him, what is an honest man 
to do ? Is he to content himself with merely saying, " Oh that 
I could believe ! " or with submission to his condition as an 
inevitable one ; or with a selfish envying of the condition of 
those who can and do . believe ? No ; mere wishes, stolid 
submission, and envy, will not work the cure. But let him, 
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first of all, understand and lay to heart the fact, that not 
perfect knowledge, but faith, is a settled condition of life, from 
which no man can escape, or ought so much as to wish to 
escape. Let him ask himself ivhat it is he does really doubt. 
Let him further ask himself with perfect honesty why it is he 
doubts. Let him do what the apostles did in the case of our 
text, go straight to Christ, and hear what He has to say upon 
the matter, and open himself to the influences which will 
stream in from Christ upon his whole beings if 'ho will but 
open himself for their reception. Finally, let him pray honest 
prayers to God, for teaching, for guidance, for support.' * ^Then, 
as certain as is the* law of sowing and reaping, of cause and 
effect, his faith will not pass into perfect knowledge, but it 
will increase, and become a vital abiding thing to him. He 
will still " know in part," but he will know ; while what he 
knows not now, experience will gradually reveal to him. 
New Swindon. F. R. Young. 
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Spiritual Paternity. 

" FOR THOUGH YE HAVE TEN THOU- 
SAND INSTRUCTORS IN CHRIST, YET 
HAVE YE NOT MANY FATHERS : FOR IN 

Christ Jesus I have begotten you 

THROUGH THE GOSPEL." — 1 Cor. iv. 

15. 

The subject of these words 
is spiritual paternity, and three 
remarks are suggested : — 

I. That one man mat be- 
come THE SPIRITUAL FATHER OF 

another. What is it to be- 
come the spiritual father of 
another ? (1) Something more 
than to become the father of 
one's ideas. There are men 
in society gifted with that 



intellectual vitality and vigour 
which enables them to gener- 
ate the leading ideas in the 
minds of then* contemporaries. 
This they do by their conver- 
sation, their speeches, their 
writings. But these are not 
spiritual fathers, they are mere 
schoolmasters or teachers. 
Coleridge and Carlyle are 
examples of this. A spiritual 
father is (2) Something more 
than the author of a certain 
style of thinking. There are 
men in society who not only 
generate leading thoughts in 
the minds of their contem- 
poraries, but, what is perhaps 
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something higher, a style of 
thinking — a style character- 
ized by precision, freshness, 
and force. Aristotle, Bacon, 
etc., are examples. But a 
spiritual father is one who is 
the father of man's moral 
character, one who generates 
in another his own spirit, 
sympathies, and aims, one 
who transforms, the character 
of another into his own image. 

Another remark suggested 
is.:— ■ . ' 

II. That the noblest spi- 
ritual FATHER IS HE WHO BE- 
GETS IN ANOTHER THE CHRISTLY 

character. Many are the 
moral characters prevalent 
amongst men — the sensual, 
the sceptical, the selfish. The 
Chris tly character stands in 
sublime contrast to these ; it 
is disinterested, spiritual, divine. 

First: The man who gener- 
ates in others this character 
imparts the highest good. In 
the Christly character is har- 
mony, kinghood, and Paradise. 
To be like Christ, is the 
highest end of being, it is the 
xummum bonum of souls. 

Secondly : The man who* 
generates this character in 
others creates the- highest 
mutual affection. Far deeper 
and prof ounder is the affection 
subsisting between the spirit- 
ual father and his offspring 
than that which exists be- 
tween the physical. Christ 
recognised this when He said, 
" Whosoever shall do the will 
of God, the same is my 
brother, and my sister, and 



my mother." Paul called 
Timothy his "beloved son;" 
and elsewhere he speaks with 
inexpressible tenderness of 
his converts as his little chil- 
dren with whom he travailed 
in birth (Gal. iv. 10). 

Another remark suggested 
is : — 

III. That the Christly 

CHARACTER IS ONLY BEGOTTEN 
IN OTHERS BY THE GOSPEL OF 

• Christ. " 1 have begotten you 
through the Gospel. ' ' Natural 
religion cannot do it, Judaism 
cannot do it, Mohamme4an- 
ism cannot do it, heathenism 
cannot do it ; no speculative 
creeds, no moral codes, no 
ritualistic religions can do it. 
The Gospel alone is the power 
to generate in man the true 
Christly character ; it is that 
transformative glass into 
which as we look we get 
changed into the same image 
from " glory to glory." 

Conclusion :^Learh from 
this, — 

First : The supreme interest 
of man. What is that? 
Learning, wealth, fame ? No, 
Ghristliness. He who has 
this, has everything, all things 
are His. He who has not 
this, has "nothing," says Paul. 
Learn,— 

Secondly: The grandest dis- 
tinctions amongst men. What 
are they ? Sages, soldiers, 
sovereigns ? No. Spiritual 
sires. The man who generates 
in another the Christly char- 
acter, has done a greater work 
than any sage as sage, king 
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as king, has ever done. Every 
man may and ought to be- 
come a spiritual father. 



The Responsibility of Man 
for the Inevitable. 

"Then said He unto the dis- 
ciples, It is impossible but that 
offences will come : but woe unto 

HIM, THBOUOH WHOM THEY COME ! " 

— 'Luke xvii. 1. 

The subject of these words 
is the responsibility of man 
for the inevitable. It seems 
at first an outrage on justice 
for a moral creature to be held 
responsible for that which is 
inevitable. A few remarks 
however may illustrate this. 

I. It is " impossible " for 
certain physical conduct not 
to produce certain physical 
misery. From the unalterable 
laws of nature, physical suffer- 
ings must follow habits of 
intemperance, indolence, and 
sensual indulgences. But 
woe to them by whom these 
things come. They are re- 
sponsible for the conduct, the 
consequences are inevitable. 

II. It is " impossible " for 
certain paeental conduct not 
to produce certain parental 
distress. "Train up a child 
in the way he should go" when 
he is young ; " and when he is 
old he will not depart from 
it." The great philosopher 
Locke says, " that all the men 
we meet with are what they 
are, useful or not, good or 
bad, according to their edu- 
cation." If parents give, by 
their conversation and ex- 



ample, to their children ideas 
of life that lead to self-indul- 
gence, falsehood and fraud, 
worldliness and infidelity, the 
conduct of their children, 
should they live, will torture 
their hearts and bring down 
their grey hairs with sorrow 
to the grave. This will be 
all but inevitable, but woe 
unto the parents on account 
of their conduct ; they might 
and ought to have acted other- 
wise. 

III. It is " impossible " for 
a certain system of govern- 
ment not to produce certain 
national misery. Unequal 
laws, unjust taxation, heart- 
less despotism, official inso- 
lence in rulers must inevitably 
bring suffering and anarchy 
amongst a people. From such 
conduct in rulers have always 
come ruin in thunder and 
with blood. Babylon, Greece, 
Borne, and Turkey at the 
present moment, are examples. 
But woe unto the rulers by 
whom the offences come ; they 
should have acted otherwise. 

IV. It is " impossible" for 
certain moral conduct not to 
produce in its authors certain 
misery. "The wages of sin 
is death." Every wrong vo- 
lition and act must bring with 
it death in some form or 
other, must deaden the moral 
sensibilities, enfeeble the 
moral powers, weaken self- 
respect. It is inevitable that 
moral woes should tread on 
the heel of sin. Woe unto 
the man who sins. 
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Conclusion: Though you 
cannot avoid the inevitable, 
you can avoid the causes. In 
this respect you may be masters 
of your destiny. " Strive to 
enter in at the strait gate; 
for many, I say unto you, will 
seek to enter in and shall not 
be able." 



The Esteemed of Man and 
Abhorred of God. 

' ' That which is highly esteemed 
among men is abomination in the 
sight op God." — Luke xyi. 15. 

This language applies to 
many things on earth. 

I. To WORLDLY SUCCESS. 

The merchant who amasses 
the largest fortune, the jour- 
nalist who obtains the largest 
circulation, the king who wins 
the largest empire, the 
preacher who gets the largest 
congregation, all* are highly 
esteemed amongst men. Men 
worship success, by whatever 
means it is obtained. Your 
Hudsons, your Grants, your 
Disraelis — they won success. 
But the Great Judge is often 
indignant with the most 
brilliant achievements and 
successes of men. He looks 
to the heart. The language 
applies, — 

II. To DAZZLING PAGEANTRY. 

Men highly esteem the gorge- 
ous and the grand, the glitter 
and the glare. Royal pro- 
cessions, civic banquets, eccle- 
siastical parades, these are 
highly esteemed amongst 
men; the people, even the 



starving crowds, stand in rapt 
admiration in the presence of 
those glittering bubbles. But 
what are they to the Great 
One? 

The language applies, — 

III. To CONVENTIONAL RE- 
LIGION. What is conventional 
religion ? It is a corruption 
of Christianity ; it is Chris- 
tianity accommodated to the 
vulgar ideas and sentiments 
of mankind. It appeals to 
the sentiment of revenge; 
hence it preaches literal sub- 
stitution. It appeals to self- 
ishness; hence the burden 
of its teaching is heaven and 
hell. It appeals to its sensu- 
ousness ; hence most of its 
popular sermons, hymns, and 
ceremonies are addressed to 
the senses. All this is highly 
esteemed amongst men. 
Spiritual Christianity, which 
"knows no man after the flesh," 
not even Christ, is unpopular. 
But the conventional is in 
high favour, its followers 
crowd our largest cathedrals 
and conventicles ; but to the 
Great One it must be an 
abomination. He says, "to 
what purpose is the multitude 
of your sacrifices ? " etc., etc. 
(Isa. i. 11-15). 

Conclusion : Let it be ours 
to ignore and repudiate those 
things which the world pur- 
sues, and to appreciate and 
adopt those things which God 
esteems. " Behold, to obey is 
better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams." 
" Is not this the fast that I 
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have chosen ? to loose the bands 
of wickedness, to undo the 
heavy burdens, and to let the 
oppressed go free, and to break 
every yoke." " The grace of 
God by salvation hath ap- 
peared to every man, teaching 
us that, denying ungodliness, 
we should live soberly and 
righteously in this ungodly 
world." 



Notes on the Apostles' 
Creed.— 6. " Conceived 
by the Holy Ghost, born 
of the Virgin Mary." 

"God sent forth His Son, 

MADE OF A WOMAN." — Gdl. iv. 4. 

This sentence of the Creed, 
and these words of Paul, con- 
tain the double truth, each 
half of which is fully taught 
in many separate Scriptures. 

That it is a profound mys- 
tery, is no reason against its 
holding the foremost place in 
a true religion. It is the 
mystery in nature's rose and 
lily that marks their Divine 
origin, in contrast with the 
easily understood wax flowers 
of man's making. Mystery is 
the signature of Divinity. 
This mystery of the Union of 
the Divine and Human Nature 
of Jesus Christ : — 

I. Meets, but transcends 
human expectation. The 
hopes of the world for a Di- 
vinely human Deliverer were 
strong and multiform, though 
confused. (1) Such as the 
Hindus looked for — incarna- 
tions of God, But their in- 



carnations meant the degra- 
dation to human lusts and 
cruelties ; so that the lives of 
such gods were " mingled 
murder and prostitution." 
(2) Such as the Greeks 
looked for — an apotheosis of 
man. ■ Heroes grew up into 
gods, and were lost in the maze 
of divinity. (3) The Christian 
truth reveals God as manifest- 
ing Himself in a human na- 
ture that perfectly preserves 
its humanness through all. 

II. Fulfils Old Testament 
prediction. 

In Him is the child born, 
and the Everlasting Father, 
Isaiah predicts; the Son of 
Man and Ancient of Days of 
Ezekiel, the Emanuel, etc. 

III. Recorded in the ac- 
count of His BIRTH. 

The angel's message to 
Joseph and to Mary bears this 
burden. So does Elizabeth's 
song, for she calls Mary the 
mother of "my Lord." And 
John's philosophic record tells 
of "the Word made flesh." 

IV. Harmonizes with His 
subsequent biography. 

(1) His own declarations. 
His favourite name, "Son of 
Man;" His acceptance, even 
though He died for it, of " Son 
of God." (2) The acts re- 
corded of Him. On every 
page the Divine and human 
elements lie side by side, are 
interwoven and intertwined. 
There is weariness and 
almightiness in the Galilean 
storm; weeping and om- 
nipotence at the grave at 
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Bethany; dying, and yet 
power to save and to raise 
others, at Calvary. 

V. Taught in New Testa- 
ment Scriptures generally. 
(See earlier notes on "Only 
begotten Son.") 

Belief in this means, — 

First : Belief in the love of 
Qod. It all means the love of 
God that identifies itself with 
us, and shrinks from no 
humiliation or sacrifice for tls. 
"Herein is love." 

Second: The sanctity of 
human nature, Not the 
mind only, bnt the body has 
been the shrine of the Divine. 
Whatever humanity lost in 



Adam, it was crowned again 
in Christ. His life was the 
transfiguration of human na- 
ture. Beware of dishonouring 
it. 

Third : The ideal of human 
life. The Incarnation is both 
an illustration of that ideal, 
and is the means of attaining 
it. It tells of the descent of 
God to man, and the ascent 
of man to God. It proclaims 
and illustrates and renders 
possible reconciliation, com- 
munion, sonship. For " God 
was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto Himself." 

Urijah R. Thomas. 
Bristol. 



Sensuality. — Very strongly does the world's legislation express the 
point which true philosophy and all experience confirm, viz., that 
sensuality is necessarily injurious to the soul It is a fire that cauterizes 
the conscience, a hell-blast that scathes the moral powers. I read every- 
where, in every law and faculty of the soul, on every page of history, as 
well as in every part of Christ's teaching, that if ye hve after the flesh ye 
shall die. 

The Possessors op the Eabth. — Who is the man that most truly 
inherits the earth? Not the man of an ambitious and restless spirit, 
though he may call a million acres his own. Such a man has no spirit 
home : his soul roams through his estates, like the unclean spirit in the 
desert, seeking rest, but finding none It is the man of holy meekness that 
inherits the earth. Though on legal grounds he has no claim to a foot 
of soil, he feels a vital interest and a spiritual property in all. He is 
the master of himself. He can sit upon the throne of his own being, can bid 
his intellect turn the phenomena of the universe into joyous realms of 
thought ; his heart, the wide earth into a temple of devotion ; and his faith, 
the fiercest roar of the elements into music. He inherits the earth, feels 
at home in all, appropriates all, makes all serve the high end of his 
being. 
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If the Bible as a whole is inspired, it is of vast importance that all its Divine ideas 
should be brought to bear upon the living world of men. Though the pulpit is the 
organ Divinely intended for this work, it has been doing it hitherto in a miserably 
partial and restricted method. It selects isolated passages, and leaves whole chapters 
and books for the most part untouched. Its conduct to the Minor Prophets may be 
taken as a case in point. How seldom are they resorted to for texts ! and yet they 
abound with splendid passages throbbing with Divine ideas. It is our purpose to go 
through this section or the Holy Word ; selecting, however, only such verses in each 
chapter and book as seem the most suggestive of truths of the most vital interest 
and universal application. 

Micah calls himself a Morasthite because he was a native of Morshethgath, a 
small towm of Judea. He prophesied in the days of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, 
Kings of Judah, and his prophetic mission commenced soon after that of Isaiah. 
He was contemporary with him as well as with Hosea and Amos. His prophecies 
were directed to Samaria, the capital city of Israel, also to Jerusalem. Hence we 
find denunciations against Samaria mingled with prophecies concerning Judah and 
Jerusalem. One of his predictions, it seems, saved the life of Jeremiah, who would 
have been put to death for foretelling the destruction of the Temple, had not Micah 
foretold the same thing one hundred years before. 

The book is commonly distributed into three sections : chaps, i. and ii., chaps, iii. 
to v., chaps, vi. and vii. Each of these opens with a summons to hear God's mes- 
sage, and then proceeds with expostulations and threatenings, which are succeeded 
by glorious promises. 

His style is bold, fiery, and abrupt, and has not a little of the poetic grandeur of 
Isaiah. His sudden transitions from one subject to another often make his writings 
difficult to decipher. 
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Man's Ruin the Fruit of his 
own Conduct. 

" Notwithstanding the land 
shall be desolate because of 
them that dwell therein, foe 
the fruit of theib doings." — 
Micah vii. 13. 

Here is a prediction of what 
would take place before the 
advent of those glorious events 
pointed out in the preceding 
verses. There will be a dark 
night before the morning, a 
great storm before the calm. 

The subject here is, man's 
ruin the fruit of his own conduct. 
The reason why^the land should 
be "desolate" before the coming 
of the glorious times is here 
stated, " for the fruit of their do- 
ings." That man's ruin springs 



from his conduct is demon- 
strated by universal experience 
as well as by the word of God, 
" Israel, thou hast destroyed 
thyself! O Israel, return unto 
the Lord thy God; for thou 
hast fallen by thine iniquity," 
It is the man who heareth the 
sayings of Christ and doeth 
them not that will be ruined at 
last. " Whatsoever a man sow* 
eth, that shall he also reap." 

Assuming it to be a fact that 
man's ruin is evermore the 
fruit of his own conduct, three 
things must follow : — 

I. That HIS MISERY WILL BE 

i DENTHTED with remorse. Mo- 
rally it is impossible for a man 
to ascribe his ruin to his organi- 
zation, to circumstances, or to 
any force over which he has 
no control. He must feel that 
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be has brought it on himself; 
and this feeling it is that gives 
hell to his miserable condition. 
The suffering of remorse is the 
soul of suffering. " A wounded 
spirit who can bear P " 
Another thing follows : — 

II. That in his sufferings 

HE MUST VINDICATE THE DlVINE 

character. Forced to see and 
feel that all his sin and miseries 
spring from his own conduct, 
he will be compelled to say, 
" Just and right art Thou," etc. 
Into the deepest heart of such 
God speaks the words, "they 
hated knowledge, they despised 
all my reproof, therefore shall 
they eat of the fruit of their 
own way and be filled with 
their own devices." All their 
misery is but the eating of the 
fruit of their own doings, they 
reap that which they have 
sown. As fruit answers to seed, 
as echoes to sound, their jcala- 
mities answer to their conduct. 
Another thing follows :— 

III. That his salvation from 
huin requires a change of life. 
Men's conduct is fashioned and 
ruled by their likings and dis- 
likings, their sympathies and 
antipathies ; in other words, if 
their conduct is bad, it can only 
be made good by a change of 
heart. " Marvel not that 1 said 
unto yon, ye must be born 
again." 

Another thing follows: — 

IV. That Christianity is the 

ONLY SYSTEM THAT CAN MEET HIS 

case. The mission of Christian- 
ity is to change the heart, to 
renew the life, and effect a 
spiritual reformation. This it 
is designed to do, this it is fitted 
to do, this it has done, this it is 
doing; and no other system on 
earth is capable of accomplish- 
ing this TTork. 



No. CCLII. 
A Prayer. 

" Feed thy people with thy 
bod, the flock of thine heritage, 
which dwell soutarily in the 
wood, in the midst op cabmel : 
let them feed in bashan and 
gilead, as in the days of old."— 
Micah vii. 14. 

Here is a prayer addressed by 
the prophet to Almighty God. 
It is brief but beautiful, beauti- 
ful in spirit and style. It has 
a prophetic aspect. This prayer 
recognizes three things, — 

I. An interesting relation 
between God and His people, 
flock and Shepherd. The Jews, 
here as elsewhere, are meta- 
phorically referred to as a flock, 
and Jehovah as their Shepherd. 
Psalms lxxx. 1, xc. 2 etc., 
"The Lord is my Shepherd." 
"I am the good Shepherd." 
What a Shepherd is He ! 

First: He is the Absolute 
Owner of the flock. " My sheep 
are mine and I know them." 
"All souls are mine." How 
incalculably valuable is one 
soul! — a free, ever active, in- 
fluential, undying spirit. How 
rich is this Shepherd, to own 
untold millions of such ! 

Secondly : He has a perfect 
knowledge of the flock. He 
knows what they are, what 
they have been, what they will 
be through all the future. " I 
know My sheep," etc. 

Thirdly: He has an infinite 
love for the flock. The Good 
Shepherd hath laid down His 
life for them. 

Fourthly : He has abundant 
supplies for the flock. Though 
their wants are varied, numer- 
ous, urgent, ever recurring, He 
is able to meet them all. "I 
give unto My sheep eternal life, 
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neither shall any pluck them 
out of My hands." "He is 
able to do exceeding abun- 
dantly, more than we can ask 
or think." "Feed Thy people 
with Thy rod," or staff. 
It recognises, — 

II. The trying condition in 
which God's people are some- 
times pound. "Which dwell 
solitarily in the wood, in the 
midst of Carmel." 

The primary reference is to 
their captivity in Babylon. 
They were as sheep in the 
forest or the wood; in danger of 
being lost in the thickets or be- 
ing devoured by beasts of prey. 
Human souls in this world are 
in a moral wilderness; beset with 
perils on every hand. ""They 
are scattered on the mountains 
as sheep having no shepherd." 
Two facts render this condi- 
tion peculiarly distressing. 

First: It is caused by self. 
Souls have not been driven 
away into moral captivity. "All 
we like sheep have gone astray." 

Secondly : It is undeliverable 
by self. "No soul ever found its 
way back to God by its own un- 
aided efforts ; hence Christ came 
to " seek and to save the lost." 

It recognizes, — 

III. The importance op res- 
toration TO PORMER ENJOYMENTS. 
" Let them feed in Bashan and 
Gilead, as m the days of old." 
The regions of Bashan and 
Gilead, on the east of the Jor- 
dan, were celebrated for their 
rich pasturage, and on this 
account were chosen by the 
tribes of Eeuben and Gad and 
the half tribe of Manas s eh 
(Num. xii. ; Deut. iii. 17). 

Morally, the great need of 
man is the restoration of nor- 
mal rights, normal virtues, 
normal enjoyments. 



"Good Shepherd, hasten Thou 
that glorious day, 
When we shall all 
In the one fold abide with Thee 
for aye ! " 



No. CCLIII. 

The Ultimate Deliverance 
of Man from Sin. 

44 According to the days op thy 
coming out op the land op egypt 
will i show unto him marvellous 
THINGS. The nations shall see 
and be confounded at all theib 
might: they shall lay their 
hand upon theib mouth, theib 
ears shall be deaf. they shall 
lice the dust like a serpent, 
they shall move out op theib 
holes liee worms of the eabth : 
they shall be afraid op the 
Lobd oub God, and shall peab 

BECAUSE OP THEE." — MiCdk Vli. 

15-17. 

In this passage there is an 
answer to the prophet's prayer. 
It contains a Divine assurance 
that wonders analogous to 
those displayed in the deliver- 
ance of the Jews from Egypt 
would be vouchsafed in their 
deliverance from Babylonish 
captivity ; and that the display 
of those wonders would lead to 
the utter confusion and ruin of 
the " nations " who were their 
enemies. They would feel that 
all their strength was con- 
temptible impotence in the 
presence of God's great power. 

This deliverance, thus de- 
scribed, resembles the ultimate 
deliverance of man from sin 
and ruin in two respects. 

I. It involves the exhibition 
of the marvellous. There 
were "marvellous things" 
shown when the Hebrews were 
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delivered from Egypt ; marvel- 
lous things when they were 
brought out of Babylonian cap- 
tivity; but these marvellous 
things are but mere shadows 
of the marvels displayed in the 
moral redemption of mankind. 
The incarnation of Christ — the 
wonders that His mighty hand 
performed — the extraordinary 
phenomena connected with His 
death, His resurrection, and as- 
cension to heaven ; the revolu- 
tions in the moral character 
and institutions of mankind: 
all these are, in truth, the won- 
ders of the wonderful, the mar- 
vels of the marvellous. 

II. It involves the confusion 
or enemies. " The nations shall 
be confounded at their might, 
they shall lay their hand upon 
their mouth," etc. As Egypt 
and Babylon were confounded, 
humbled, and terrified at God's 
marvels in their deliverance, so 
will all the spiritual foes of 
Christ be ultimately overwhel- 
med at the wonders displayed 
at the redemption of the world. 
Matthew Henry's remarks on 
this passage are worth remark. 
"(1) Those that had exulted 
over the people of God in their 
distress, and gloried that when 
they had them down, they 
would keep them down, shall 
be confounded when they see 
them thus surprisingly rising 
up: they shall be confounded 
ab all the might with which the 
captives shall now exert them- 
selves, whom they thought for 
ever disabled. They shall now 
lay their hands upon their 
mouths as being ashamed of 
what they have said and not 
be able to say any more byway 
of triumph over Israel. Nay, 
their ears shall be deaf too, so 
much that they shall be 



ashamed at the wonderful de- 
liverance : they shall stop their 
ears as being not willing to 
hear any more of God's won- 
ders, wrought for that people 
whom they had so despised and 
insulted over. (2) Those that 
had impudently confronted 
God Himself shall now be 
struck with a fear of Him, and 
thereby brought, in profession 
at least, to submit to Him. 
They shall lick the dust like a 
serpent; they shall be so morti- 
fied, as if they were to be sen- 
tenced to the same curse the 
serpent was laid under (Gen. 
iii. 14). They shall be brought 
to the lowest abasements 
imaginable, and shall be so dis- 
pirited that they shall tamely 
submit to them. They shall 
lick the dust of the Church's 
feet (Isa. xlix. 3). Proud op- 
pressors shall be made sensible 
how mean and little they are 
before the great God ; and they 
shall with trembling and the 
lowest submission move out of 
the holes into which they had 
crept, like worms of the earth 
as they are, being ashamed and 
afraid to show their heads ; so 
low shall they be brought and 
such abjects shall they be when 
they are abased. When God 
did wonders for His Church, 
many of the people of the land 
became Jews because the 
fear of the Jews and of their 
God fell on them (Esth. viii. 
17). So it is promised here, 
that they shall be afraid of the 
Lord our God, and shall fear 
because of Thee, O Israel! 
Forced submissions are often 
feigned submissions: yet they 
redound to the glory of God 
and the Church, though not to 
the benefit of the dissemblers 
themselves." 
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Proper Names formed from the Names of Heathen 
Deities. 

IT is not only among the people of God, the professors 
of the only true religion, that we find the practice pre- 
valent of constructing proper names from the names 
and titles peculiar to Deity. In the records of all the heathen 
nations of antiquity, names occur compounded of the names of 
the idols or false gods which they worshipped. Scripture affords 
some instances in its mention of foreign personages. Of these 
the most conspicuous are the names partly composed of Baal and 
BTebo. Baal was the name or title of a god very extensively 
worshipped for many ages in the countries lying between the 
rivers of Mesopotamia and the Mediterranean Sea. He was 
regarded with special reverence by the Phoenicians as their 
titular deity, and is often named in conjunction with Ashtaroth, 
a goddess of the Zidonians, a Phoenician people. He was 
also the chief god of the Amorites, or Canaanitish nations 
whose land was occupied by the people of Israel ; and hence 
the earliest idolatry of the Israelites, after they had taken 
possession of Canaan, was the worship of Baal. But even 
while in the wilderness they had been seduced, by their inter- 
course with the Moabites and Midianites, into the worship of 
this deity under his title Baal Peor. He seems to have been 
peculiarly the god of the Midianites, being repeatedly men- 
tioned in close connection with them. The proximity of the 
Moabites and Midianites to the land of Seir, the territory of the 
descendants of Edom which lay between the regions inhabited 
by these two nations, may account for the fact that the earliest 
mention of a person named after Baal occurs in a list of the 
" kings who reigned in the land of Edom before there reigned 
any king over the children of Israel " (Gen. xxxvi. 31, 38). 
This is Baal hanan the son of Achbor. In his name, it will be 
immediately observed, the word hanan is compounded with 
Baal in the same way that it is with El and Jah in El-hanan 
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or Johanan; and it means, "Baal hath graciously given," or, 
"the grace of Baal." In a much later age we meet with the 
name of Ethbaal as that of the king of the Zidonians whose 
daughter, the notorious Jezebel, became the wife of Ahab, 
king of Israel, and, by her pernicious influence over her hus- 
band, established among his people the worship of Baal. Eth, 
in Ethbaal, is the word which is compounded with El in Ithiel, 
and with Jah in Ittai. In both these words it has, according 
to the opinion of most critics, the sense of with ; so that they 
mean, "with God," "with Jehovah," with being understood 
to signify by the aid of — a sense which the corresponding 
preposition has very commonly in the Greek language, 
when joined with the word God in the name of any particular 
deity. Some, however, interpret Ithiel, " God is with me," which 
gives an actual meaning very nearly allied to the former, 
though the sense of with varies considerably. But the certain 
meaning of Ifctai, — clearly a synonymous word, — seems to deter- 
mine that of Ithiel. And analogy is in favour of this interpre- 
tation. The words of Eve on the birth of Cain, "I have gotten a 
man from the Lord," are literally Eth Jehovah, "with (or by aid 
of) Jehovah;" and it was said of Enoch and Noah, that they 
walked with God, ethbaalohim. Jacob, remonstrating with 
Laban, says, " Thou knowest how thy cattle was (fared) with 
me" — itti, that is by means of me, or under my care. Ethbaal 
therefore means, " by the aid of Baal," expressing, as in the case 
of Eve, the acknowledgment of parents to Baal for the gift of a 
son, or a dedication of the child to Baal, to be placed under his 
aid and protection. A third nation, the Chaldean, — far more 
remote than the two former from Palestine, but closely con- 
nected with the people of Israel, both in their origin and in 
the later period of the Old Testament history, — afford several 
instances of the use of the name of this god, as well as of 
other deities, in proper names. The king of Babylon who 
sent a complimentary message to Hezekiah, was Merodach 
Baladan, son of Baladan. The word Baladan signifies, " Baal 
is lord;" adan being identical with adon in Hebrew, and 
the name precisely corresponding to Adonijah, " Jehovah is 

u2 
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Lord." The name of the last king of the Chaldeans was 
Belshazzar. This word and Belfceshazzar, the name given to 
Daniel at the Babylonish court, both signify " Bel is king (chief, 
that is prince) of kings ;" or possibly the meaning is, Prince of 
Bel. Bel is a form of Baal which we meet with in the writings 
of Isaiah and Jeremiah : for example, " Bel cometh down" (Isa. 
xlvi. 1), " Bel is confounded," " I will punish Bel in Babylon" 
(Jer. 1. 2; li. 44). 

The word Baal means lord, in the sense of master or 
owner; and is thus freely employed on ordinary occasions 
in the Old Testament writings. And the words above men- 
tioned, with which it is found compounded in heathen names, 
are also the same, or nearly so, with Hebrew words. The 
fact is, that the Hebrew language is almost identical with the 
Phoenician, or old Canaanitish language, and has a close 
affinity with that of the Chaldeans and the Assyrians. In 
the case of the Assyrian tongue, the belief in this affinity, 
long entertained by most Oriental scholars, has been re- 
markably corroborated by numerous inscriptions on monuments 
and tablets recently discovered in Mesopotamia. And as a 
considerable portion of the prophecies of Daniel is written in 
the Chaldean dialect of his age, a comparison between this 
dialect and the Hebrew is easily made, and satisfactorily 
proves their relationship. The names of many places, as well 
as persons, and various ancient testimonies prove that the 
people of Phoenicia, the Syrians, and the Zidonians spoke the 
same language as the inhabitants of Canaan, and that this was 
the same with Hebrew, or a cognate dialect. The identity of 
the Canaanitish with the Phoenician language is what we 
might expect from the genealogy of the patriarchs of these 
races recorded in Gen. x., where it is said that " Canaan begat 
Sidon his first-born, and Heth," etc., etc. ; "and afterward were 
the families of the Canaanites spread abroad. And the border 
of the Canaanites was from Sidon, as thou comest to Gerar, 
unto Gaza; as thou goestunto Sodom." The correspondence 
of the Hebrew, which is a Semitic language, with the 
Phoenician or Canaanitish, which is Hamitic, may be more 
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difficult to account for; but it is a fact that cannot be doubted. 
Indeed, according to Mr. Rawlinson the ancient Chaldean 
dialect spoken about the time of Abraham had greater analogy 
with the Hamitic dialects than with any other, though it was 
a mixture of the four great varieties of human speech. 

The Carthaginians, so well known to all readers of Roman 
history as the greatest rivals of Rome, were a Phoenician 
colony, hence their name Pceni and the adjective Punic, which 
is used as equivalent to Carthaginian. The names of several of 
their distinguished commanders offer examples of the use of 
the name of the Phoenician deity Baal, in the construction of 
proper names, and at the same time afford proof of the re- 
lationship of their language to Hebrew. It is somewhat 
remarkable, that the name of the greatest Carthaginian general, 
the celebrated Hannibal, exists in Scripture. It is the same 
with Baal-hanan, the Edomitish sovereign, and means, " grace 
of Baal," or, " Baal has graciously given ;" the position of the 
name of the god being reversed, as in the case of many 
synonymous names in Hebrew. The two names are the same 
in meaning, just as Jo^hanan and Hanan-iah are the same, or 
El-hanan and Hanan-el. Hasdrubal, the name of Hannibal's 
brother, is similarly composed of the word Baal and a word 
which is evidently the same with azar or azri in Azar-iah, 
Azri-el, and means, "Baal hath helped," or, "help of Baal." 
This name also occurs reversed in Baleasar, recorded by Jose- 
phus as that of the son of Hiram king of Tyre, the friend and 
ally of David and Solomon. The father of Hiram, according 
to the same authority, was Abibal, a name which means, "Baal 
(is my) father;" as Abijah means, "Jehovah (is my) father." 
Also among the kings of Tyre two are named Ithobal, which is 
the same as Eth-baal, father of Jezebel. Another, who reigned 
about five centuries before our era, was called Merbal. This 
is the same as Maherbal, a Carthaginian name which occurs in 
Roman history and has probably its corresponding Hebrew 
name in Maharai, one of David's captains. Its meaning is, 
"Baal is speeding," or " Speed thou, Baal," as that of Maharai 
is, "Jehovah is speeding," or " Speed (thou), Jehovah." Maher, 
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it will be remarked, is the first word in the long name Maher- 
shalal-hash-baz (Isa. viii. 1-3), where it has the signification 
of making speed, or speedy. "We find the word Baal, in a few 
cases, forming the whole or a part of an Israelitish name. 
Two persons are recorded as bearing the name of Baal, one a 
Benjamite, brother of the grandfather of Saul ; and the other 
a Reubenite, who lived just before the captivity of the ten 
tribes. When thns used as the whole name, it may be cer- 
tainly understood in its common sense of lord, or master; but 
when Baal is part of a compound name, it is undoubtedly the 
name of the heathen god. The first person who had such a 
name among the Israelites was Gideon (breaker or cutter 
down), to whom it was applied as a surname in the ancient 
sense of the term, and in whose case such an explanation is 
given of the origin and meaning the word or phrase thus 
employed as may throw light on two similar names which 
afterwards occur. Gideon received the name Jerubbaal from 
the brief but spirited and successful defence which his father 
Joash made of his conduct in throwing down the altar of Baal : 
" Will ye plead for Baal ? he said ; " will ye save him ? . . . 
if he be a god, let him plead for himself, because one hath cast 
down his altar. Therefore on that day he called him Jerub- 
baal [let Baal plead], saying, Let Baal plead against him, be- 
cause he hath thrown down his altar" (Judges vi. 31, 32). 
This name is mentioned afterwards as the well-known name 
of Gideon, with the variation Jerubbesheth- (2 Sam. xi. 21). 
!N"ow besheth, thus substituted for Badly means "shame," 
"disgrace," "shameful or base thing;" and, according to an 
ordinary practice of the writers of the Old Testament, is em- 
ployed contemptuously to denote an idol. It is used by 
Jeremiah and Hosea as synonymous with Baal; "Ye have 
set up altars to that shameful thing, (even) altars to burn 
incense to Baal" (Jer. xi. 13). "They went to Baal-peor, 
and separated themselves unto that shame " (Hos. ix. 10). 

At a later period, in the reign of David and in the family of 
Saul, this same word is found making part of the names of 
two persons, both conspicuous in the sacred history — Ishbo- 
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sheth the son of Saul, who succeeded his father as king of 
Israel, and Mephibosheth his nephew, son of Jonathan. But 
each of these is in the Book of Chronicles called by a different 
name; in which baal is substituted for bosheth; Ishbosheth 
becomes Esh-baal ; and Mephibosheth Merib-baal. From the 
analogy of Jerub-baal it seems reasonable to suppose that the 
termination baal, though recorded only in the genealogies of 
the book of later date, was the original termination of each 
name. In common discourse the conventional equivalent, 
bosheth, would be adopted; and the name would naturally be so 
reported in the historical book which repeatedly has occasion 
to mention it. The relation of merib to m&phi, in the latter of 
these two names, is uncertain, as the derivation of mephi is 
doubtful. But Merib-baal is certainly of kindred signification 
with Jerub-baal; the word merib, — familiar to all readers of the 
Bible in the form meribah, as meaning "contention," — being a 
participle of the same verb of which jerub is a tense. So that 
Jonathan probably gave his son the name to intimate a de- 
fiance of idols and idol worshippers, after the example of Joash, 
varying the notion Jerub-baal, " let Baal plead," or contend, 
by Merib-baal, "contender against Baal." Mephi is inter- 
preted by some as having the sense "destroyer, exterminator," 
by which the same resolution and defiance would be expressed 
in somewhat stronger language. It is much more difficult to 
account for the name Ishbosheth, " man of shame," or Esh- 
baal, "man of Baal; " the latter word, if it formed the name 
of a heathen, would be understood to denote dedication to 
Baal ; but it could not have been employed in this sense as 
the name of a son of Saul, born soon after the time when he 
was appointed king over Israel. And it seems quite imprac- 
ticable to extract from it any signification allied to that of 
Jerub-baal or Merib-baal, involving a sentiment of hostility to 
the false god and his worship. Nor can the word baal be 
supposed to have represented in general apprehension any 
other personage than the deity so called, since its interchange 
with bosheth certainly indicates its application to that deity. 
A conjecture may however be hazarded which affords a not 
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entirely impossible solution of the difficulty. This fourth son 
of Saul was born perhaps four or five years after Saul most 
unexpectedly became the first king of Israel. His name may 
have been given him by his mother, — a circumstance of which 
many examples exist, — and may have be.en intended to mark 
the high dignity recently attained by her ' husband. Ish is 
"husband" as well as "man;" aaibaal is "lord" or "master," 
as well as "husband." Ish-baal, then, may mean "(my) 
husband is lord," — just as Ebimelech means " God," or " my 
God is king;" or Abner, "his father is Ner," — baal being used 
as a higher family title than ish ; or with reference to Saul's 
lordship, dominion, and right of ownership in regard to the 
people of Israel. It is very remarkable that the next superior 
in age of the sons of Saul, Malchishua, bears a name in the 
composition of which the word, for king (malcki, from melek,) 
has part. If he was born three years before his brother Ish- 
baal, his name, given so soon after his father's accession to the 
throne, would appear to be still more distinctly an allusion to 
a fact so important in the family history. 

The substitution of bosheth for baal in the word Ishbosheth 
may be accounted for by the ambiguity of the name Ish-baal, 
which might to most minds convey the sense " man of Baal," 
when we consider the notice taken of the meaning of proper 
names, and the importance attached to them, as well as the 
prevalent sensitiveness or jealousy in regard to the use of the 
name of an idol god. An instance of this feeling, as en- 
couraged under Divine teaching, is given in the prophecy of 
Hosea, in which God, representing Israel as His spouse, says, 
" It shall be at the day . . . that thou shalt call me Ishi [my 
husband] ; and shalt call me no more Baali [my Lord]." And 
the reason is thus given: " For I will take away the names of 
Baalim out of her mouth, and they shall no more be remem- 
bered by their name." Here it is evident that the use of the 
word baal, in its ordinary sense, as applied to a husband, is 
proscribed because it was the name of an idol ; for there is no 
proof whatever that Jehovah, who is here the speaker, was 
ever worshipped by the name of Baal, as He appears to have 
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been nnder the name and figure of the golden calves of Jero- 
boam. It is worthy of notice, that in this passage, both the words 
which form the name of Ish-baal are introduced, and in such 
manner as to show that the name, having originally the mean- 
ing which we have supposed, might yet pass into the form Ish- 
bosheth, in consequence of the idolatrous use of the word baal. 
Poole, in his Synopsis, gives the following summary of the com- 
ments of various expositors on this passage: — "The name Baal 
is prohibited to show detestation of idols, because the word is 
ambiguous and common to idols. Although the word baal in 
ordinary use means a husband, Israel shall not be allowed to 
employ it (in speaking of or to God), through horror of the 
name, which was applied to an idol ; lest, while the people are 
speaking of one thing, they should remember another, and, 
uttering the name Baal, should think of the ido]. ,, Simonis 
explains the name Esh-baal to mean " fire of Baal," since the 
word esh may signify fire, and intimates that the sense is 
equivalent to that of Mephibosheth, " consumer or destroyer 
of Baal." He considers the change from Esh in Esh-baal to 
Ish in Ishbosheth to be a play upon words, by which the 
people of the time expressed their sense of the character of 
this incapable and unhappy prince, thus calling him " man ot 
shame." Parallel instances are to be found among the sur- 
names of the Greek kings of Egypt, several of whom were 
known during their lifetime, and are always mentioned in 
history, by names which were actually nicknames, and sub- 
stituted for those which were given at their birth, or which 
they had themselves assumed. The supposition of Simonis is 
entirely in accordance with the Hebrew or Oriental usage in 
regard to proper names, and is, in fact, the same in principle 
with that which has been offered above, and which accounts 
for the change from Ish-baal to Ishbosheth by the popular 
sense in which the second word of the original name was 
understood. But most etymologists would agree that it is far 
more probable that esh should be an abbreviation or cor- 
ruption of ish, than that ish should become a substitute for 
esh in this name. 

(To be continued.) 
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" Shall we sneer and laugh at all these dreams as mere follies of the heathen ? If 
we do so, we shall not show the spirit of God or the mind of Christ, nor shall we 
show our knowledge of the Bible."— Canon Kingsley. 



No.X. 

Dionysos ; or, Man's Animal 

Appetites. 

This god, who was also known 
by Greeks and ;Komans as 
Bacchus, was the son of a The- 
ban woman, Semele, and of the 
great deity, Zeus. Prematurely 
as well as dishonorably born, he 
was in peril of being devoured 
in the lightning names in 
which his corrupt mother per- 
ished ; but was saved by Zeus. 
He is nursed by Persephone 
till manhood, the years of 
youth being spent in innocence 
and bliss among the nymphs, 
herdsmen, and vine-tenders. 
During that time, however, his 
face and form were so effeminate 
that his sex seemed doubtful, 
and for some while he was 
trained as a girl. There was a 
tradition, that, — whether in his 
infancy or late in youth is 
doubtful, — he died, was buried, 
and afterwards revived. In his 
youth he appears to have been 
not only distinguished as a 
vine-dresser in Greece, but, in 
his travels to India, as the dis- 
coverer of wine and the father 
of its use. At first he is praised 
as benefactor of mankind, and | 



as patron of the arts of peace. 
So the Muses, with their high- 
toned gladness and festivities, 
gathered round him and fol- 
lowed in his train. But, giving 
way to fierce and stubborn 
moods, he chooses as his equip- 
age a chariot drawn by blood- 
thirsty tigers. Indeed, he 
himself assumes the form of a 
wild lion in his war with the 
Giants. Because of his frequent 
lack of self-restraint in his 
various passions, he comes to be 
regarded as "the drunken god," 
and therefore the sober king 
Lycurgus will not tolerate him 
in his kingdom. Very nat- 
urally, instead of now having 
the Muses for his attendants, 
there follow him in his restless 
wanderings a wild uproarious 
crowd of deformed demons, 
satyrs, and nymphs. The wild 
processions rush with torches 
and thyrsos rods in their hands, 
singing and shoutingand shriek- 
ing amid the discordant clash 
of cymbals, and wild confusion 
of flutes. They are represented 
in works of art as raging with 
madness or enthusiasm in ve- 
hement motions; while, with 
no power of controlling them, 
Dionysos leans easily, like a 
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man who is slightly intoxicated. 
Thus, instead of peaceful culti- 
vation of vineyards, there arise 
festivals that are a sort of wor- 
ship of Dionysos, and that, in 
their wild, frantic, cruel, and 
obscene revels, are known as 
Bacchic orgies. He, having in- 
troduced the use of wine 
among .women, gloats, first in 
the groves and mountains of 
Greece, and afterwards in Italy, 
in the riotous homage of im- 
mense mobs that, intoxicated 
with fiery wine, and in which, 
while men and girls figure 
wildly, the principal actors 
were " Bacchae," women whose 
licentiousness was so out- 
rageous that ultimately the 
Boman Senate had strictly to 
prohibit the " Bacchanalia," as 
the festivals were called. Not, 
however, before the frantic 
"BacchaB" had torn to pieces 
Pantheus and Orpheus. The 
ivy, that grows even on death, 
and is itself evergreen, was 
sacred to him ; and his sacri- 
fices were lecherous rams and 
filthy swine? while tiger, lynx, 
panther, and ass are devoted to 
him. 

The myth seems naturally 
and easily, if not indeed design- 
edly, to illustrate Man's Ani- 
mal Appetites. 

I. They are complex in their 
elements. Just as Dionysos 
was related to a god and a 
woman, so our human nature 
connects us with what is most 
sacred, and yet may link us to 
the lower animals. And just 
as he was fitted for the healthy 
toil of the vineyard, but perver- 
ted himself to be the mere cen- 
tral figure in riotous orgies; 
so our appetites may either 
develop our manhood into the 
artisan, the artist, the sage, or 



the voluptuary, ,the profligate, 
and the harlot. All our pas- 
sions, Divinely given, may be 
used for noble ends ; but when 
once the true balance between 
the moral and the material is 
destroyed and there is effemin- 
acy (as with Bacchus) instead 
of manliness, and self-indul- 
gence instead of self-restraint, 
the Creator's purpose is frus- 
trated and His handiwork 
prostituted. 

II. They are difficult in 
their discipline. The ceaseless 
restlessness of this god from 
his youth onwards is an exact 
image of the restlessness of 
unlawful desires; while his 
death and reviving illustrate 
the temporary lull and renewed 
outbreak of untamed passions. 
His cunning and subtilty, his 
endless expeditions and un- 
governable frenzies, find their 
counterpart in every man of 
unbridled lust; while the ivy 
that was sacred to him is an 
apt, thoug;h too beautiful, em- 
blem of inordinate appetite. 
In the ivy's evergreenness is 
the perpetuity of appetite ; in 
its creeping and winding about 
trees and walls and buildings 
is a hint of the wanton inven- 
tiveness with which appetite 
makes all things serve its 
guilty purposes. As Lord 
Bacon says, " The predominant 
passion of the mind throws 
itself like the ivy round all 
human actions, entwines all our 
resolutions, and perpetually 
adheres to, and mixes itself 
among, or even overtops, 
them." 

III. They are terrible in 
their excesses. From the 
childhood of beauty this god 
ripened or rotted into a matu- 
rity of lust. Tigers drew his 
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chariot; for passions become 
fierce and cruel even to the 
depth of Turkish atrocities. 
And instead of the Muses 
(which, alas, are still often the 
handmaids of evil), he is soon 
followed by wild and crazy 
demons ; for indulged appetite 
scares away the pare and good, 
and is surrounded by the mean 
and the cruel. Its antics are 
as absurd as they are corrupt, 
for is not the man under their 
fascination ridiculous and con- 
temptible P And does not unhin- 



dered lust repeat the murder of 
such as Pantheus and Orpheus ? 
Bacchanalian orgies are ma- 
terial representations, not over- 
drawn nor too highly coloured, 
of the havoc to the man himself 
and to others that the Animal 
Appetites can work where 
there is not the self-restraint 
and self-government and Divine 
balancings of human nature 
which are the glory of Christian 
manliness. 

Ueuah E. Thomas. 
Bristol. 



OKIGINAL SIMILITUDES. 



Conscience the Soul's Eye. 

This eye is something different 
from that faculty which dis- 
covers causes, adaptations, and 
logical proper ties — the intellect; 
and something different, too, 
from the faculty which dis- 
covers beauty in the exquisite 
forms of life and the imitative 
forms of art — the imagination; 
it is that which sees moral truth, 
perfection, order, God; it is 
conscience. Without this fa- 
culty, there could be no more an 
idea of God and duty than there 
could be of the forms and hues 
of this material universe with- 
out the eye of the body. Nor 
can there be a true and happy 
idea, unless the organ in both 
cases be in a healthy state. 
Goethe says, "Had thine eye 
not been sunny, how could it 
ever have looked upon the sun P " 
The bodily eye may become so 
diseased as only to mislead, 
confound, and give pain. It 
may make creation hazy, gro- 
tesque, or hideous. Ay, and its 
tender nerves may convey 
agony to the brain with every 



ray of light. It may so hap- 
pen with the soul's moral "eye." 
Nay, it is so in the case of the 
vast majorities of all lands. 
Morally they see nothing 
clearly, they grope in darkness. 
On nearly every ethical ques- 
tion they are lost in the mists 
of speculation, worldliness, and 
doubt ; and scarcely a solitary 
star gleams from the moral 
firmament : volumes of dense 
and ever-blackening clouds roll 
between the human spirit and 
its God. No catastrophe can 
befall a soul so terrible as this 
disease of the optical organ. 
" If thine eye be evil, thy whole 
body shall be full of darkness /" 
Let the bodily eye be incapaci- 
tated for its function, and all 
stars and suns shall shine in 
vain. A faint symbol this of 
spiritual blindness. "If the 
light tliat is in thee" mark, in 
thee, " be darkness, how great is 
that darkness! 1 * Nothing can 
give vision if there be no eye. 
Sweep every luminary from the 
heavens, still, perhaps, we may 
kindle artificial lights and see, 
if the eye remain unimpaired. 
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Bat if the eye be gone, there is 
no substitute ; under a blazing 
firmament we are enfolded in 
thickest midnight. 



Holy Thoughts. 

Who shall tell the value of one 
true thought P It is a quench- 
less ray from the infinite sun, 
an ever-multiplying bread- 
seed for the millions, a foun- 
tain of vital influences which 
no time shall exhaust. Such 
thoughts mould and fashion the 
world, even into the moral 
image of its God. Man's 
strength lies in the trueness 
of his thoughts ; the truest 
thinker is the prince and bene- 
factor of men. 



Fruit of a Man's Soul. 

What is the fruit of a man's 
soul? Fruit is the natural 
production of a tree; it em- 
bodies and expresses its es- 
sence. Hence all the acts of 
men cannot be regarded as the 
fruits of the inner life. Some- 
times human actions have no 
vital connection with the inner 
governing principles of the 
heart. Men sometimes act 
n gainst their will; sometimes 
without their will, they are 
sometimes creatures of neces- 
sity, and sometimes the dupes 
of mistake. The actions, there- 
fore, which can only be regarded 
as the criteria must be those 
which are fruit — the natural 
production, exponent, and em- 
bodiment of the moral principle. 
The fruitful actions of a man 
are the average and spon- 
taneous doings of his life. We 
would not judge a tree by its 
occasional productions ; it may 



fail one year, and yet be a good 
tree. So with man's character. 
You must strike the average 
of his deeds. You must deal 
with it as the philosopher deals 
with nature, the theologian 
with the Bible, the judge with 
the evidence — look upon the 
whole. The average conduct, 
then, and not the occasional 
deed, is the fruit by which you 
are to test the inner principle 
of a man's heart. This is the 
tongue of his soul. 



Trying to Pray. 

Sometimes I feel He 's near, 

But oft too far away ; 
Oppressed by doubt and fear, 

I try but cannot pray. 

Distressed and tried, I'm trying, 
Although I cannot pray ; 

Benighted — a child crying 
Because he 's lost the way. 

But He is ever nigh me, 
And hears me when I call ; 

He hides His face to try me, 
He'll never let me fall. 

Thou " Light of men ! " oh, 
teach me ! 
Do Thou teach me to pray ; 
Should light Divine but reach 
me, 
My night would turn to day 

Thou'rt all I can desire — 
The Truth, the Life, the 
Way; 

If Thou wilt me inspire 
With faith, then I shall pray. 

" I never will forsake thee !" 
Thou wilt, canst, not deceive. 

Upon Thy word I take Thee ; 
Lord, help me to believe ! 

E. T. D. 

Meirion, Abergele, Aug. 22,1876. 
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SCIENTIFIC FACTS AS ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
ETERNAL TRUTHS. 

« o„v. ^-m„aw«>irm » deauraed to help preachers, are somewhat, we think, too 
« Books of ™^^°^ A ^^ D ^ T great extent of anecdotes from the senti- 
abonndmg. They are often *£**%££*% healthful influence or historic founda- 
^^^^^J^SSlS^^ getting tired of such Albeit ilhostra- 
So^a~ n^e^Veve^Troeaker who would interest the people,and are sanctioned 
toons are needed oy every ^JJ™*.. lf - a pa rable. Hence we have arranged with 
^JSS^^yS^X^tS^^^S^a investigation for many years, to 
a n^^^^J^Sff^SStoand well-ascertained facts in nature as 
*^J^™^™™n m^^th confidence, as mirrors of morals 
and diagrams of doctrines. 

force. When the first begins 
to descend, the other begins to 
rise. The large, or terminal, 
folioles move also, inclining 
themselves now to the right now 
to the left, but by a continuous 
and very slow movement as 
compared with that of the la- 
teral folioles. This singular 
mechanism endures throughout 
the life of the plant. It jerks 
itself day and night through 
drought and humidity. The 
warmer and more humid is the 
day, the more lively are its 
movements ; they occur spon- 
taneously, and without any ap- 
parent cause. In India the 
plant has been known to make 
sixty jerks in the minute. 

There are individuals like 
this Bengal plant, who are in a 
state of unceasing restlessness. 
The individual is best known 
by the name of fidget. He or 
she (for a woman is quite as 
often a fidget as a man is) exists 
in a perpetual fuss; and the 
work of life is a meaningless 
series of uninterrupted move- 
ments, whose end and object 
no human being can see. The 
activity is not strong and pro- 
gressive, but consists in nervous 
fuss for the sake of fuss. The 
fidget never accomplishes any- 
thing as the result of all this 
restless motion. Yet this dees 
not deter the creature from 
working out its fussy destiny. 



The Transmission of Here- 
ditary Peculiarities. 

Tendencies to particular vices 
are inherited and are exhibited 
in cases where the early death 
of parents or the removal of the 
children in infancy prevents the 
idea of any imitation or effect 
of education being the cause. 
That the organization of the 
thief is transmitted from father 
to son through generations, 
seems tolerably certain. Gall 
has cited some striking ex- 
amples. And murder, like ta- 
lent, seems occasionally to run 
in families. Parents with an 
unconquerable aversion to ani- 
mal food have transmitted that 
aversion ; and parents with the 
horrible propensity for human 
flesh have transmitted the pro- 
pensity to children brought up 
away from them under all social 
restraints. 

The Desmodium Gyrans: 
The Restless Tempera- 
ment. 

The lateral or very small folioles 
of the Desmodium gyrans plant 
are almost always in motion, 
executing little jerks somewhat 
analogous to the movements of 
the seconds of a watch. One 
of the folioles rises and the 
other descends at the same 
time, and with a corresponding 
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Alteration of the habit is utterly 
impossible. The fidget is a 
fidget by nature, as the Desmo- 
dium gyrans is a jerker by 
nature. The number of worries 
the human fidget can perform in 
a given time has never yet been 
actually computed, the patience 
of man being quite unequal to 
the task of accurate computation. 
But general experience puts the 
approximate number very high 
indeed, particularly in the case 
of the female fidget, who, when 
settled even in the most com- 
fortable circumstances, has been 
known in one single day to dis- 
play the fussy fidgets to such 
an extent that the beholder, in 
utter dizziness and bewilder- 
ment, has been compelled to 
leave the spot. Happy is the 
man who is able to do so, with- 
out ever having to return to it. 



The Varieties in Trees be- 
coming Indistinguishable 
in Age: The Neutraliza- 
tion of Party Idiosyncra- 
sies. 

Several varieties of the haw- 
thorn, as well as of the lime 
and juniper, are very distinct 
in their foliage and habit when 
young, but in the course of 
thirty or forty years become 
extremely like each other ; thus 
reminding us of the well-known 
fact that the deodar, the cedar 
of Lebanon, and that of the 
Atlas are distinguished with the 
greatest ease whilst young, but 
with difficulty when old. 

In the early life of political 
parties, their colours and pecu- 
liarities are most conspicuous. 
In the early life of religious 



sects, their particular and de- 
noting specialities are sharp and 
clear. As time advances, the 
colours begin to blend with 
other colours, the peculiarities 
shrivel as the principles ex- 
pand, the specialities are soft- 
ened down into less harsh out- 
lines. The vital power in both 
cases becomes stronger and 
stronger with time, though 
its accidents, badges, and ac- 
companiments are less and less 
observable. 



The Mirage : The Illusions 
of Life. 

The mirage, for the most part, 
occurs in extensive plains, when 
the weather is calm and heated 
by the sun. The plains of Asia 
and Africa have become cele- 
brated in this respect. Thus, 
during the expedition to Egypt, 
the French army frequently 
experienced cruel deceptions. 
The ground of Egypt forms a 
plain perfectly horizontal, the 
villages are situated on small 
eminences. In the morning 
and evening they appear in 
their proper places and at their 
real distances; but when the 
ground is highly heated, the 
country resembles a lake, and 
the villages appear to be built 
on islands and reflected in the 
water. As we approach, the 
lake disappears, and the travel- 
ler, devoured by thirst, is de- 
ceived by his hope. 

The ardent imagination of 
youth, and the eager desire of 
hopeful men, often produce to 
the eye of faith glorious and 
glowing visions of a bright 
future, which, alas! is like a 
mirage. 
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No. CCLIY. 
Three Greatest Things. 

" And we know that the Son of God is come, and hath given us an 
understanding, that we mat know hlm that is tbue, and we abe in 

HIM THAT IS TBUE, EVEN IN HlS SON JESUS OhBIST. THIS IS THE TBUE 

God, and etebnal life." — 1 John v. 20. 

In this verse we have three of the greatest things. I. The greatest 
fact in human histoey. What is the greatest factP That the 
Son of God is come, or fjicct, has come. There are many great 
facts in the history of onr race, — facts that are epochs, facts in which 
past ages seem to meet and from which future histories take their 
date. But of all the facts the advent of Christ to our world 
eighteen centuries ago is the greatest. To it all the past pointed, 
from it all the future will derive its impulse and take its date. 
"This is a faithful saying and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world." This fact is the most (1) 
Undeniable, (2) Influential, and (3) Vital to the interests of every 
man. We have here: II. The greatest capability of the human 
mind. What is that P " An understanding, that we may know 
Him that is true." Men are endowed with many distinguishing 
faculties : imagination, memory, intellect. But the capacity to 
know Him Who is true, is for many reasons greater than all. 
First : It is a rare faculty. The mighty millions have not this 
power " righteous Father, the world hath not known Thee." 
Secondly : It is a Christ-imparted faculty — " He hath given us." 
What is it? It is Love. "He that loveth not, knqweth not God." 
Christ generates this love. Love is the facultas cognoscendi. 
Love alone can interpret love, " God is love." We have here : 
III. The greatest privilege in human life. " We are in Him that 
is true, even in His Son Jesus Christ." This means, Jesus Christ 
is the true God. In Him, as the branches are in the vine, as the 
members are in the head, or as the soul is in supreme love. With- 
out figure, the permanent residence of the soul is the object of its 
supreme love : that object is the root of its life, the spring of its 
activities. 

Conclusion : This greatest fact in history should be profoundly 
studied, this greatest faculty of the soul should be sought for and 
cultivated, this greatest privilege should be struggled after as the 
snmmun bonum of humanity. 
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No. OOLY. 
Moral Courage. 

"We have no might against this gbeat COMPANY THAT COMETH 

AGAINST US ; NEITHER KNOW WE WHAT TO DO I BUT OUB EYES ABE UPON 

Thee."— 2 Chron. xx. 12. 

These words are part of the prayer which Jehoshaphat made when 
the children of Ammon and Moab, and others, threatened the ruin 
of his country and the destruction of Jerusalem. Their over- 
whelming numbers seemed to drive him almost to despair, and he 
exclaimed " We have no might against this great company that 
cometh against us ; neither know we what to do." The subject 
suggested by the passage is, moral courage. I. There are often 

TERRIBLE CRISES IN HEN'S LIVES, WHEN MORAL COURAGE IS REQUIRED. 

It was so now with Jehoshaphat. . "We learn from Psalm lxxxiii. 
that the Assyrians, who must have come through Syria, had joined 
the confederacy. It had been joined, too, by Philistines and 
Tyrians who came from the west (Ps. lxxxiii. 8). We see also 
from the same Psalm (verses 5, 11, and 13), that their object was 
utterly to destroy Israel and to take possession of Palestine. Most 
men are brought at times to a crisis when they are ready to 
exclaim, " We know not what to do." First : Sometimes in the 
course of secular work men feel this. A "great company " of 
worldly anxieties stands before them, and they exclaim, We know 
not what to do. Secondly : Sometimes in the course of personal 
moral culture men feel this. Men see their old habits, lusts, 
propensities, appearing before them, and they exclaim, " wretched 
man that I am!" Thirdly: Sometimes in the process of philan- 
thropic labour men feel this. How often earnest souls, in their 
endeavours to put down wrong and to spread the Gospel of light 
and peace, meet with a " great company " of opponents, and they 
exclaim, " neither know we what to do." In truth, a great com- 
pany of foes meets us in every step of duty and benevolence. 
Elijah met them, and retired, disheartened, to a cave. Jeremiah 
met them, and said, " I will speak no more in Thy name." The 
subject suggests : II. The only source op true moral courage is 
Trust in God. " Our eyes are upon Thee." Trust is the spirit 
of courage and it is the strength of spirit to depend upon the 
object upon which the trust is set. Real trust in God cannot fail 
to make men invincible and sublimely heroic in the most perilous 
and distressing cases of life. To trust Him, is to trust love, 
whose sympathies are deep, tender, and unchangeable. To trust 

x 
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Him, is to trust wisdom, equal to every conceivable emergency, ever 
able to direct in the greatest perplexity. To trust Him, is to trust 
power — power that can make the weakest mighty and quench a 
thousand hells by a volition. "Are you in the thickest battle 
and know not what to doP " He is the Lord of Hosts. Are you 
in a fierce tempest, or on a treacherous and stormy sea? He 
is a Pilot with the winds and waves at His command. Are you 
in affliction P He is the Physician, who has the power to heal all 
diseases. Our eyes are upon Thee, there let them rest and centre. 
Who shall make us afraid P We sing " the Lord is our refuge 
and strength." 

No. CCLVL 
Harvest Lessons (for the Young). 
"Let thine byes be on the field that they do reap." — Ruth ii. 9. 

Are there no reasons why your attention should be devoted to 
the harvest field as well as Ruth's — no indications for your life, 
with its duty and destiny P We think there are. For there is 
illustrated: I. The manifestation op what is hidden in human 
lite. In the early spring the buried seed- corn was completely 
hidden. You could get no answer to such questions as, What 
sort P How much P Is it germinating or rotting P The reply 
would be, Wait. Harvest will reveal. So in human character. 
Thoughts, and wishes, and life-bias are often concealed. The good, 
through failure, seems bad ; the bad, through hypocrisy, good. 
There shall be an unveiling. Contact with Christ brings out, in 
conversion and in judgment, many surprises in human character. 
Bead in the golden letters of the harvest field, "There is nothing 
hid that shall not be known." II. The increase of what is 
small in human lipe. What contrast between the seeds and the 
sheaf. What growth, " some sixty-fold, some an hundred-fold." 
So with the greatest thing in human history, Christianity. The 
babe, becoming the sovereign of the race. So with good and evil 
in human lives. The thought growing to wish, wish to resolve, 
resolve to deed, deed to habit, habit to influence that is immea- 
surable. Listen in rustling corn of the harvest field, to the ques- 
tion, "Who hath despised the day of small things P " III. The 
retribution for what is done in human life. In the destiny of 
tares and wheat, Christ teaches souls to read their retribution. 
It is the outcome of the life. Hell and heaven are the perfect 
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outgrowth, the harvest of character. The good shall ripen to glory, 
the evil to shame. Hear, in the music of the sickle of the har- 
vest field, " Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap : he 
that soweth to the flesh," etc. IV. The passing away of oppor- 
tunity in human lipe. Each season gives its own chances. You 
cannot reverse the wheel of the year, nor of human life. Hence 
the wail, " The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we are not 
saved." Trace in the stubble of the harvest field, " Whatever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might, for there is no work, nor 
labour, nor toil in the grave whither thou goest." Y, The provi- 
dence op God over the whole op human lipe. His hand protects, 
His influence nurtures, the seed-corn. So that through cold and 
heat, night and day, storm and sunshine, it ripens to harvest. Not 
only protected through all, but using all. And in His faithfulness 
in giving us annual harvests, and so meeting wants that "railways 
and roads, and banks, and fields, and insurances " could never 
supply, He shows the human family how directly dependent it is 
on the providence of the Eternal Father. So He cares for human 
life, and through frosts and summer heats, storms and midnights, 
matures the Christly soul. " In the song of Harvest Home hear 
the promise, " All things work together for good." 

Urltah E. Thomas. 
Bedland. 



No. OOLYIL 
Collection in Church. 

" NOW CONCERNING THE COLLECTION." — 1 Cor. Xvi. 1. 

This is in close connection with the sublime argument about the 
Resurrection. There is no gulf between doctrine and duty; 
rather, most intimate union between the hope of heaven and 
details of common life on earth. Duty is the fruit of rightly 
believed doctrine; character is the index and result of creed. Here 
we are reminded : I. The gift op property is god's special 
service, is the impulse op all godly men. It may be in His 
service in commerce and art ; but? in religion and philanthropy 
it is specially devoted to Him. Love must give. Lovers of God 
give to Him. Jacob at Bethel; David asking, "What shall I 
render?" etc. Mary bringing the alabaster box. II. The gipt 

OP PROPERTY TO GOD IS ENJOINED AS AN OBLIGATION IN SCRIPTURE. 

There are, (1) Literal commands, (a) To the Hebrews : tithes, etc. 

x 2 
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(/9) To the Christians, as in this chapter; (2) Promises of consequent 
blessings : " Prove me now herewith," etc., " It is more blessed to 
give than to receive." III. The gift of property to god should 
be systematic. It is, (1) Universal, "Every one of you;" (2) 
ThoughtfuL It is to be by a laying by,,which means freqnent 
thought, and on the first day of the week, when associations may 
well make the thought sacred. (3) Proportionately. "As God hath 
prospered." (4) Thoroughly unselfish. Here was a Gentile sub- 
scription for the needs of Jews — Corinth caring for Jerusalem. 

Ubuah B. Thomas. 
Bristol, 
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BUBING some days of severe illness I had given up 
the intent of prosecuting in this number the history of 
My Ministry at Stockwell ; but as the waves of health 
begin to rise and roll, stranded purposes move again. 
During the first yeara of my ministry at Stockwell I was 
fired with what is called the " Missionary Spirit." I raised 
in the Church under my care sums ranging from £100 to 
£200 — amounts which, in those days, were considered remark- 
ably large. I accepted a seat on the London Missionary 
Board, and there periodically met with good men, many of 
whom are gone. Arthur Tidman and Joseph Freeman, the 
Secretaries, and the warm-hearted James Sherman of Surrey 
Chapel, won my confidence, and I gained their loving friend- 
ship. They were very different men. The first was keen as 
a razor, diplomatic as a Jesuit, most able in debate, and ca- 
pable at all times of championing well any cause dear to his 
heart: his generalship was equal to any occasion. The second, 
a brusque and bulky man, with a florid countenance, eyes 
strikingly small, and almost lost in a forest of eyebrows, was a 
man of a somewhat different type. He had not that adroitness of 
intellect, that business genius, which distinguished his co- Secre- 
tary (for they were both the paid managers of the Institution). 
Still, he was nbt "a miserable mediocrity" in any sense. Quick 
to see and prompt to execute, his whole nature seemed to pul- 
sate with sympathy. The last, James Sherman, was always 
aglow and gushing. Dear man ! he did not care to scrutinize 
at any meetings statements of the doings of the Secretaries. 
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He was too good to suspect ; hence he accepted all as gospel. 
He saw "the finger of Providence" where I thought I saw the 
finger of something else. He was a loving, and consequently a 
lovable, man. He had been the colleague, and was at this 
time the pulpit successor, of the renowned Rowland Hill. 

I went for the Society, as often as my home engagements 
would allow, on deputation work. My theology, at that time, 
was that coarse conventional thing called " Missionary Theo- 
logy; " hence I was fitted, to some extent, to do the sensational. 
I drew horrid pictures of heathendom, shut out (as I then be- 
lieved, and as thousands of fools now believe) from all Divine 
revelations, and destitute of all virtues. I caused them to 
march in teeming millions before the excited imaginations of 
my audiences, on the dark, rugged road, muddy with blood 
and crime, towards the precipice of hell, over which so many 
thousands went tumbling down in eternal burning every hour. 
I was considered a very successful deputationist; and the work 
to me at that time, as it is now to many of my dear brethren, 
was very delightful. Such work often leads one into fresh 
scenes, rural and civic, without any draw upon your own 
purse ; into fresh society, where you are entertained at the 
most hospitable houses and even lionized by the local ad- 
herents of the Society. All this zeal, however, in my case has 
long been extinct, although my love for Christ and aspi- 
rations for the real progress of the race in all that is true and 
beautiful and good, never glowed with greater intensity than 
it does to-day. The fact is, the zeal kindled by a traditional 
faith must go out when such faith departs ; and such faith 
must depart sooner or later in the history of a mind which, 
constitutionally, is ever active in trying to reach the roots of 
things. 

Through the loss of this zeal I have often been represented 
by what are called the friends of the Society, as one to marvel 
at or suspect, and whose ministry is of questionable utility. 
Indeed, a minister loses much who has not a hearty sympathy 
with the Missionary Institution connected with his Commu- 
nion. It has almost become a rule, to conclude that a minis- 
ter whose Church doesj not make a handsome figure in the 
Reports, cannot be of much note or worth. Should he work 
his Church up to £400 or £500 a year, which a large number 
of ministers might easily do, he will become the great man of 
the denomination ; his name will be quoted by all the deputa- 
tionists at their meetings, will be emblazoned in the so-called 
religious journals ; he will Ije invited to every missionary plat- 
form, pressed to preach the "great missionary sermon ;" he 
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will be " one of our leading mer." Yet what a worthless test of 
ministerial usefulness ! There happen, to get into most congre- 
gations, — and they are increasing in number, — men who have 
amassed large fortunes and who scarcely know what to do 
with their money; and it soothes their consciences and gratifies 
their vanity to put down on the collecting plate a cheque for 
£100, £200, or £300. 

I have said that the kind of zeal which once inspired me to 
what is called missionary work is now extinct. I may be 
asked what is the cause. I have already answered: The tradi- 
tional faith is gone. I have often heard men say they have 
lost faith in it because of the enormous sums of money 
that are expended on the work. This is not my objection. I 
think that the £100,000 a year, or whatever it is, expended by 
the London Missionary Society, is a very trifling amount com- 
pared to the sum spent in intemperance, empty entertainments, 
and, indeed, in even local schemes that are detrimental to the 
morals of mankind. This amount, at any rate, goes to sup- 
port, for the most part, educated and in many ways worthy 
men ; it goes to enable young men whose love of romance and 
adventure is strong in them, to visit distant countries and to 
live as gentlemen in communities of different tongues, races, 
and religions ; it enables ministers to have very pleasant holi- 
days without money and without price. 

As I am on this subject, — and it is an important one, full of 
general interest, and one in connection with which I should 
like to appear to my contemporaries and posterity in a right 
light, — I feel I must go more fully into it. 

At a meeting held in Carlisle, in aid of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, on the 19th of 
August, 1872, the Archbishop of Canterbury is reported in 
The Times to have spoken as follows : " There were many 
reasons why we should not relax our efforts in our missionary 
exertions. One of these arose from the peculiar circumstances 
in which the world found itself in the present day. It was 
no longer necessary to send men to distant lands in order 
that they might see specimens of the heathen. Take," said 
his Grace, " a return ticket to London in the middle of the sea- 
son. Go either to Her Majesty's Levee, or the Lord Mayor's 
banquet, or walk even through the streets, and what do you 
see ? A cavalcade of six carriages, bearing the Burmese 
ambassadors, absolutely heathen, who had come to do their 
homage to the greatness of England in the centre of England. 
Go to the Temple, where the familiar sight of our barristers 
with their peculiar costume used formerly to be the only 
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thing we saw, and we find some sixty Hindoos members of the 
Temple in Lincoln's Inn, still remaining Hindoos and heathens 
in the centre of civilization. Go again to the east end of Lon- 
don, to what is called the Oriental Home, where every speci- 
men of the heathen of the East is gathered together in con- 
sequence of our merchandise with the East ; or follow Mr. 
Dickens into the Chinaman's shop, and see men there smoking 
opium as if they were in the centre of China ; or go else- 
where and meet a whole troop of Japanese, and you will see 
that a man no more requires to go to the extremities of the 
earth to be convinced of the claims which the heathen have 
upon us; that in our metropolis we are brought so near 
heathenism of the worst class, that unless we take some steps 
for converting the heathen, the heathen will be converting us. 
For this is not merely an imaginative idea. I am almost 
afraid to say it ; but I cannot help thinking that this great 
proximity of the East to ourselves has, somehow or other, 
affected the philosophy on which the young men feed in our 
great seminaries of learning: that men of learning have 
more toleration for that denial than they had in the olden 
times ; that systems which have existed for centuries in the 
extreme lands of heathenism are finding some sort of echo 
even among the literature and philosophy of this Christian 
country. Therefore we are bound now, far more than ever we 
were before, to exert ourselves in this great work, which this 
and the sister Society have undertaken many years." 

Two replies to the speech of the Primate appeared in The 
Times a few days after, from two heathens living in London, 
evidently men of culture and great mental vigour. One 
characterized the words of the Archbishop as " containing 
opinions remarkable alike for their inaccuracy and want of 
Christian charity," and observed that it would be "just as un- 
likely a thing for the heathens in London to embrace the be- 
lief which the Archbishop inculcated, as it would be for Stuart 
Mill or Professor Tyndall to believe in the commonly ac- 
cepted views of Christendom." The other letter was still more 
cogent, caustic, and severe. Canon Trevor and the Bishop of 
Carlisle, in whose city the Archbishop made this remarkable 
speech, came out loyally in defence of their ecclesiastical chief. 
The perusal of all this discussion could scarcely fail to con- 
vince men that missionary institutions, with their present 
theology, and as at present conducted, will never make men 
Christly. Who has a better knowledge, or ought to have, of 
the state of religion in this country, than the man whom the 
English Government has set over all England P He occupies 
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that elevated post of observation which brings within his sweep 
all our populations in their moral and religions beliefs and 
practices. And what does he say ? " Unless we take steps 
to convert the heathen, the heathen will convert us." " A 
more melancholy confession," said the leading journal at the 
time, " of Christian feebleness could hardly be made. During 
the last few centuries we have sent to India thousands of our 
best and ablest men ; we have subscribed vast sums of money 
for the support of our missionaries ; and other Churches have 
been at least as active as our own in the attempt to convert 
the people of India to Christianity. Yet at the end of that 
time, and after all these efforts, we have reason (according to 
the Archbishop of Canterbury) to fear lest, instead of our 
army of missionaries converting the Hindoos, a handful of 
heathen shall take our Universities." 

Now, the whole discussion on this subject suggested to me 
the following thoughts : 1. That there is no better scene fo? 
the conversion of the heathen to Christianity than London 
itself. That London abounds with heathens, not only English 
heathens, but heathens from India, Egypt, Japan, China, 
America, Persia, and the numerous islands of Oceanica, is 
an undoubted fact. The world representatively is in London. 
The Archbishop complains of this; but if he believes (as 
he professes to do) in Christianity as the means to regene- 
rate and improve the race, he ought to thank God that they 
are here. Where can he better do the work of conversion ? 
Our missionaries in foreign lands have a large number of con- 
flicting elements to contend with, which they have not here. 
They have to battle with the difficulties of so far falling in 
with the manners and customs of the foreigner as to facilitate 
the access of their doctrines to the heart ; they have often a 
climate to endure, prejudicial alike to their physical health 
and mental vigour ; they have also to struggle against the 
whole current of the tribal thought and feeling, both social 
and religious ; and they have, moreover, to address themselves, 
not in their own vernacular tongue, but in the language of the 
foreigner — a language which they have attained with difficulty 
and in which they are seldom, if ever, able to speak either with 
pleasantness or effect to their audience. Now, the missionary 
to the heathen living in London has none of these difficulties. 
He need not conform to their habits or customs, they must 
bow to his ; he has not the full tide of their tribal or national 
sentiments to contend with, they have to stand against his ; 
he has not to address them in their language, they have to 
learn his, and hear him in his own. But not only have the 
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missionaries we send out to foreign parts to convert the 
heathen, a large number of antagonistic elements to contend 
with that they have not here, bnt they have in London numer- 
ous and powerful aids which they lack in foreign parts. They 
have here the support of national opinion and public law ; 
they have here a thousand churches at their back, and hosts 
of Christian friends to stimulate and cheer them on ; they 
have numerous invaluable institutions as the fruits of that 
religion which they recommend. These and many other 
helps the apostle of Christianity has in London of which 
in foreign lands he is utterly deprived. Why then should we 
lament the existence of these foreign heathen in London ? 
Why send out your missionaries to form a connection with 
them in distant lands, and deplore their presence when they 
come amongst you ? Why try to convert them when 10,000 
miles away, and neglect the effort here, in your streets, at your 
door, with far more chance of success ? 

The other thought which this discussion suggested to me was, 
2. That conventional Christianity is not likely to convert the 
heathen, either in London or elsewhere. " Unless," says the 
archbishop, " we take some steps for converting the heathen, 
the heathen will be converting us." Thus speaks one who 
knows all about English Christianity, and who must be sup- 
posed to be incapable of any exaggeration. Let us look at 
conventional Christianity as represented in the Episcopal 
Church of which he is the head ; and 1, though a Nonconform- 
ist, am free to confess that it appears in an aspect there as fair 
as in most of the free Churches, and far better than in some. 
Let us suppose, then, an intelligent Hindoo or Mohammedan 
studying it as seen in the Established Church of this country ; 
what does he discover ? First, perhaps, he will be struck with 
the division prevailing amongst those who are the professed 
disciples of Him who prayed that all His followers might 
be made one. He finds them riven into three great parties, 
the high, the low, and the broad. Whilst between none of 
these there is much sympathy, between some there is strong 
antagonism and bitter controversy ; and one or other of them 
is seen occasionally invoking the strong arm of the law to 
crush the offending party. He reads their party organs, the 
so-called religious newspapers, and finds that they abound 
with acrimonious controversies, records of inane sermons, 
silly ceremonies, religious scandals, and ecclesiastical law-suits. 
The advertising columns he finds crowded with the announce- 
ments of sales of church livings — transactions in which hun- 
dreds and thousands of souls are handed over to the care of 
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any one in " holy orders " who can invest a stipulated sum. 
He finds, also, at times, in these religious journals some of the 
most enlightened men of the community — men whose senti- 
ments commend themselves to the reason and conscience of all 
thinking people, — such as Arnold of Rugby or F. W. Robertson 
of Brighton, — branded as heretics, and held up to public ob- 
loquy and execration. As he proceeds in his inquiries he dis- 
covers that the most useful men in that Church are the worst 
paid, that numbers of them are half starved, while a few of 
the leading ecclesiastics live in palaces and roll in chariots of 
opulence. He attends the services ; and creeds are read, profess- 
ing to explain the inexplicable, and thundering damnation on 
all who do not believe the jargon ; he hears discourses which 
neither satisfy the intellect nor the deep moral yearnings of 
the heart, and sometimes, through their intolerant spirit and 
derogatory ideas of the Infinite, produce a painful revulsion of 
soul. He hears a whole congregation chanting out the horrid 
imprecations of David on his enemies, sometimes declaring 
that their "bones are broken," that they are like " pelicans in 
the wilderness," and " sparrows on the housetop." The far- 
ther he proceeds in his investigations, the more distressingly 
impressed does he become with the outrageous inconsistency 
of the whole with the character, the spirit, and the teaching 
of Him whom they profess to follow — Him who, when He 
was reviled, reviled not again, and who taught that God is a 
Spirit, and they that " worship Him must worship Him in 
spirit and in truth." 

If he turns from the Episcopal Church to the Nonconformist 
sects he is not likely to find manifestations of the Gospel 
much more grateful to the reason or winning to the heart ; but, 
on the contrary, in some directions he will discover such mawk- 
ish sentiments, vulgar blasphemies, ignorant interpretations, 
pietistic absurdities, and intolerant exclusiveness as will strike 
him, if he be a thoughtful man, with loathing and disgust. 

Now, I say, is Christianity in these conventional forms 
at all likely to convert the heathen, either in London or in 
their own countries ? What is there in such developments 
of it but the world, the flesh, and the devil? And these 
they have in their own systems and in their own hearts. Is 
there anything in these forms to inspire their admiration, com- 
mand their homage, or win their devotion ? Nothing. Truly 
the Archbishop spoke advisedly and with candour when he 
said, " Unless we take some steps for converting the heathen, 
the heathen will be converting us." Yes ; " some steps " must 
be taken, but what steps ? That is the question. 
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Another thought which this discussion suggested to me 
was, 3. That, could conventional Christianity convert the 
heathen, the conversion would be of little if any spiritual 
service. I grant that we can make even the best of the 
heathen a -little better in some respects. We might make 
them better theologically. The God represented even by the 
hyper- Calvinist or the mawkish Plymouth Brother, though 
very untruthful and revolting, may perhaps be better than some 
of the deities of the heathen. Better socially. Although many of 
the ethical principles of Manu are unexceptionable, yet they 
seem insufficient rightly to regulate either man's social sym- 
pathies or his conduct in his intercourse with his fellow-man; 
whilst they signally fail to promote comforts of home, and to 
provide asylums for the indigent and the suffering. Better 
politically. The political laws dictated and regulated by con- 
ventional Christianity, afford greater protection to the lives, 
the rights, and the property of their subjects than those of any 
other country. But what really spiritual good will it secure ? 
What new heavenly sympathies will it kindle in the soul ? 
What nobler aspirations after truth and God ? What greater 
consecration to everlasting rectitude ? What closer fellowship 
with the Eternal and the Divine ? What greater spirituality 
and self- obliviousness will it engender ? In other words, will 
conversion to conventional Christianity give man the spirit of 
Christ ? Unless it gives him this, it does no real and lasting 
service. " For if any man has not the spirit of Christ, he is 
none of His." 

Is war the curse of the heathen world? Conventional 
Christianity sanctions war. It consecrates the banners, chants 
the triumphs, and emblazons the memory of the most vic- 
torious in the bloody work. Is caste one of the curses of 
India ? Scarcely anywhere is caste more rampant than here 
in England amongst the nominal professors of Christianity. 
Is avarice one of the damning passions of heathendom. It is 
a fire burning ever on the altar of this land and age. Is selfish- 
ness the animating principle in the mind of the heathens ? 
Is it not so even in conventional Churches ? The object of 
all prayers, the aim of all subscriptions, the burden of all 
sermons, is to get away into a world better than this. What 
spiritual good, then, will the heathen gain by coming over to 
conventional Christianity ? 

I have been tempted to enter so fully into this subject that 
those who for years have wondered that I have stood aloof from 
an enterprise in which I was once an enthusiast, may see that I 
have reasons which at least satisfy myself on the point. It 
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is not with me a question of temper, but of conviction. With 
none of its officials or adherents have I ever had contention. 
So far as I know, I am on friendly terms with them all; 
although I confess things have occurred from time to time 
in connection with the executive in Blomneld Street, that 
have often pained me to the heart — the unseemly quarrels 
of the late Dr. Andrew Reed of Hackney, John Blackburn 
of Claremont, Arthur Tidman, and others; the miserable 
discussions that arose between Edwin Davies, one of the 
missionaries, and the Directors, on account of their vindi- 
cating one of their execrable hirelings who opened his private 
letters and exposed their contents, and which led to an action 
at law ; the cold and formal way with which letters from mis- 
sionaries, often burning with enthusiasm, were often received; 
and, in fact, the worldly spirit which seemed to preside over 
all the workings of this Society at head quarters. Verily, 
like most of the religious societies founded some sixty or 
seventy years ago by men who were burning with the 
genuine Christly passion of love for sonls, it has degener- 
ated into a mere business undertaking. They were once 
organizations, they were vital and self-growing ; they are now 
mere machinery, worked in the same spirit, though not so 
effectively, as joint-stock companies. I know there are men 
who call these "glorious institutions/' and who, at public 
meetings, will perhaps hurl fulminations at me for these 
utterances. They are " glorious institutions " no doubt, inso- 
much as they have the power of glorifying their advocates. Life, 
however, is becoming too serious for me to care aught about 
people's opinions, or to suppress a single conviction that I hold. 

From what I have written on this subject, I draw two 
conclusions which have struck their roots deep into my 
spiritual consciousness, — 

First : That you must convert the conventional Church 
before you can spiritually convert the heathen. " Unless," 
said the Archbishop of Canterbury, " we take some steps for 
converting the heathen, the heathen will be converting us." 
What steps shall be taken ? The calling of " Church Con- 
gresses " to consider the desirability of effecting alterations in 
the Prayer Book, such as the modification of some creeds, the 
expunging of others, and the creation of new ones ? Or to con- 
sider whether the priest shall turn westward or eastward, 
bow to this or that — wear white cotton or black silk in his 
public ministrations ? Or to contrive how best to perpetuate 
and strengthen the golden chain that binds the Church to 
civil patronage ? Or to adapt the best plan for obtaining funds 
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to increase the unmber of ecclesiastical edifices ? All this I 
solemnly believe is but a childish trifling with spiritual 
realities. Such work to me seems as senseless and as futile 
as the attempt to restore a dead tree in a forest by tying 
green branches to its trunk, or painting it with the hues of 
life. The steps to be taken, I venture to suggest to the Lord 
Primate of all England, are efforts to promote the quickening 
of all into a new spiritual life. 

The life of a true Church consists in that spirit of self-sacri- 
ficing love which Christ inculcated in His teaching, exempli- 
fied in His life, and brought out with a moral omnipotence in 
His death — the life which St. Paul had when he said, " The 
love of Christ constraineth us ; because we thus judge, that if 
one died for all, then were all dead : and that He died for all, 
that they which live should not henceforth live unto them- 
selves, but unto Him which died for them, and rose again." 
This is Christianity, nothing else. It is not Churchism nor 
Dissent, it is the spirit of Christ. Christ said to Peter, " When 
thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren." Peter had been 
converted before, but he wanted re-conversion in order to be 
spiritually useful. It is so with the British Churches ; they 
must be converted — converted from worldliness to spirituality, 
from seeming to reality, from ecclesiastical greed, pageantry, 
and pride to love and humility, from form to life — the life of 
Christ, before they can' ever have power to convert the 
heathen. 

The other conclusion I draw is, — 

Secondly : That you must convert the heathen in London 
before you can convert them abroad. How the Archbishop, — 
with the apprehension of the heathen here in London convert- 
ing us, — could encourage the sending out a few men at an 
enormous cost, to convert the teemiDg millions of heathen- 
dom, passes my comprehension. If we cannot convert them 
in London, how can we convert them in India, in China, in 
Egypt, or Japan ? Dr. Harvey Goodwin, the Bishop of Car- 
lisle, says, " We must expect a Hindoo to form his judgment 
from the general impression made by that which commonly 
meets his eye, and not by exceptional cases of excellence. If 
we expect to move the Hindoos to join us, it must be by 
making our light so shine that they can see it. The mission- 
aries' task would be comparatively a simple one if he could 
say to the natives of any heathen country, ' If you would only 
come home with me you would perceive what a blessing it is 
I am now offering to you : if you could see England, you would 
easily understand what I want to. make your country. 1 To 
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this test dare he hold up England as the proof of what his 
teaching can do ? Whether he dare or not, his teaching most 
and will be put to the test. The Hindoos do come to see 
what a Christian country is ; and if they go back disappointed 
or mocking, as some of them do, how can we be the ' salt of 
the earth ' ? how can we be the ' light of the world ' ? " 

More and more convinced am I that you must convert 
London before you can convert the world. If Paul's heart 
was " stirred within him when he beheld Athens," we may 
well weep tears of blood over the moral condition of our 
London. For many reasons it would be easier to convert 
London than any other city in the world ; and when converted, 
what an evangelist would it become ! London is a fountain 
of influence, whose streams meander through all the institu- 
tions, cities, towns, villages, mansions, and hovels of the 
civilized world. It is madness to suppose that you can win 
victories in the battle on foreign shores if you have not London 
on yoar side. We must be Christians before we can make 
Christians. Christliness of life can alone convert the world. 
There is no other light that will scatter heathen darkness, no 
other heat that will thaw the icy heart of universal man into 
the crystal streams of grace and truth.* 
(To be continued.) 

* To show that the heathens abroad are not much worse than the 
conventional Christians at home, we subjoin a few extracts from the 
sayings of Buddha, as recorded in the " Dhernapada," which will show 
better than any description the pure and exalted character of Buddhist 
morality and teaching. These we read according to Professor Max 
Miiller's translation : — 

'"He abused me, he beat me, he defeated me, he robbed me ; hatred 
in those who harbour such thoughts will never cease. 

"'He abused me, he beat me, he defeated me, he robbed me ; hatred 
in those who do not harbour such thoughts will cease. 

11 * For hatred does not cease by hatred at any time ; hatred ceases by 
love ; this is an old rule. 

" ' Do not have evil doers for friends ; have virtuous people for friends, 
have for friends the best of men, do not have low people. 

" ' All men tremble at punishment, all men fear death ; remember that 
you are like them, and do not kill nor cause slaughter. 

"'Do not speak harshly to anybody ; those who are spoken to will 
answer thee in the same way. Angry speech is painful ; blows for blows 
will touch thee. 

44 * By one's self the evil is done, by one's self one suffers ; by one's self 
evil is left undone, by one's self one is purified. Purity and impurity 
belong to one's self ; no one can purify another. 

" * Better than sovereignty over the world, better than going to heaven, 
better than lordship over the world, is the reward of the first step in 
holiness. 
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[We hold it to be the duty of an Editor either to give an early notioe of the 
books sent to him for remark, or to return them at onfee to the Publisher. It is 
unjust to praise worthless books ; it is robbery to retain unnotioed ones.] 



THE REVIEWER'S CANON. 
In every work regard the author's end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend. 



The Humiliation op Christ, in its Physical, Ethical, and Official 
Aspects. By Alex. B. Bruce, D.D. Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark, 38 
George Street. 

This is the sixth series of the Cunningham Lectures, and it contains six 
lectures. The subject of the first, is Christological Axioms ; and under 
this we have : The Purpose of the Author explained, the Doctrine of the 
States in Dogmatic Systems, The Eenotic School, The Advantages of the 
Method, The Axioms Difficult to Fix, The Previous Question, Phil. ii. 5-9 
Explained, The Axioms thence deduced, Christ's humiliation in Epistle to 
the Hebrews, Doctrine of the Homousia there taught, The Humiliation a 
Glorification, Two Additional Axioms, Plan of the Course. The subject of 
the second lecture is the Patristic Christology ; and under this we have : 
The Formula of Chalcedon, Apollinarian Theory of Christ's Person, Criti- 
cism of the Theory, Nestorian Controversy, Cyril on the Kenosis, Theodoret 
on the Kenosis, Cyril on Christ's Ignorance, Eutychianism, Leo's Letter 
to Flavian, The Dreary Period of Christology, John of Damascus, Thomas 
Aquinas, New Ideas in the Summa, Christ both Comprehensor and 



" * Not to commit any sin, to do good, and to purify one's mind, that is 
the teaching of the Awakened (Buddha). 

44 * Let a man overcome anger by love, let him overcome evil by good ; 
let him overcome the greedy by liberality, the liar by truth. 

" Many men whose shoulders are oovered with the orange gown (i.e., 
are priests), are ill-conditioned and unrestrained ; such evil doers, by 
their evil deeds, go to hell. 

44 « A man does not become a Br&hmana by his plaited hair, by his 
family, or by both ; in whom there is truth and righteousness, he is 
blessed, he is a Br&hmana. 

" * What is the use of plaited hair, fool ! What of the raiment of 
goats' skins? Within thee there is ravening, but the outside thou 
makest clean. 

44 4 He who is free from anger, dutiful, virtuous, without weakness, and 
subdued, who has received his last body, him I call indeed a Br&hmana. 

44 4 He who is tolerant with the intolerant, mild with fault-finders, free 
from passion among the passionate, him I call indeed a Br&hmana.' " 
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Vitator. The subject of the third lecture is the Lutheran and Reformed 
Ghristologies ; and under this we have : Origin of the Controversy, Stages 
of the Controversy, The Christology of John Brentz, The Christology of 
Martin Chemnitz, The Formula of Concord, Lutheran Christology 
Criticized, The Reformed Christology, The Reformed Christology 
Criticized, By the Logos through His Spirit, Double Consciousness or 
Double Life, Realism of Reformed Christology, Zanohius and Hulsius 
on Christ's Ignorance, The Homousia in Reformed Christology. The 
subject of the fourth lecture is the modern Kenotic Theories ; and 
under this we have : Revelation of these Theories to the old Christolo- 
gies, Zinzendorf Father of Modern Eenosis, Four Types distinguished, 
The Theory of Thomasius, Theory of Gess, Theory of Ebrard, Theory of 
Martensen, Criticism of these Theories. The subject of the fifth lecture is, 
Christ, the Subject of Temptation and Moral Development ; and under this 
we have : Physical Infirmities a Source of Temptation, Hilary denied the 
Physical Infirmities, Causes of Hilary's Error, Adoptionist View of Christ's 
Humanity, Menken and Irving Taught same Views, Temptation and Sin- 
lessness, potuit non and non potuit, Christ's Moral Development, Christ 
Perfected, how? Christ's Priesthood when begun? Is a Sinless Development 
possible ? The subject of the sixth and last lecture is the Humiliation of 
Christ in its official aspect ; and under this we have : Christ's Humiliation 
as an Apostle, Socinian Theory of Salvation, Christ's Humiliation as a Priest, 
Sympathy a Source of Suffering, Sympathy Theory of Atonement, Christ 
as Priest a Representative, Christ as Victim a Substitute, Theory of 
Redemption by Sample, Mystic and Legal Aspects of Atonement compatible, 
Were Christ's Sufferings Penal? MacLeod Campbell's Theory, Bushnell's 
Latest Views, Manifold Wisdom of Godin Redemption, Justice andLoveboth 
Satisfied, Ritsch and Arnold on the Leading Idea of the Bible, Christ's 
Fellowship with His Father uninterrupted, Under Divine Wrath during 
whole State of Humiliation, Did Christ suffer Eternal Death ? Acceptation 
Theory, Elements of Value in the Atonement, Scriptural Representations 
of Christ's Sufferings, Summary Formula, Philippi's Equation, Theories 
of Atonement Classified. Besides this, there is an Appendix of some 100 
pages. The synopsis which we have given will give the reader a full idea 
of the materials of this work. The way in which these materials are 
brought together and represented command our respect for the learning, 
the industry, and the ability of the accomplished Author. 



Allegories and Tales. By Rev. W. E. Heygate, M.A. London : Riving- 

tons, Waterloo Place. 

This is a book containing elements of literature always more or less 
interesting. Many of these allegories are grand stirring conceptions, told 
out with power fot a moral purpose. He who possesses this book is 
almost sure to keep it by him, until from allegory to allegory he passes 
to the end, and then begins anew. It is a book of rare attraction. 
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DIVINE KEWAKDS.* 

( ' Then came to Him the mother of Zebedee's children with her 

SONS, WOR8HIPMNO HlM, AND DESIRING A CERTAIN THING OF HlM. AND He 
SAID UNTO HER, WHAT WILT THOU ? SHE SAITH UNTO HlM, GRANT THAT 
THESE MY TWO SONS MAT SIT, THE ONE ON THY RIOHT HAND, AND THE OTHER 
ON THE LEFT, IN THY KINGDOM. BUT JESUS ANSWERED AND SAID, Ye KNOW 

not what ye ask. are ye able to drink of the cup that i shall drink 
of, and to be baptized with the baptism that i am baptized with ? 
They say unto Him, We are able. And He saith unto them, Ye shall 
drink indeed of my cup, and be baptized with the baptism that i am* 
baptized with i but to sit on my right hand, and on my left, is not 
mine to give, but it shall be given to them for whom it is prepared 
of my Father."— Matt. xx. 20-23. 

IITH a dim perception of His objects and a feeble feel- 
ing of His divinity, bnt with sincerity, these two 
disciples had attached themselves to Christ's company 
and His fortnnes. Something in that wonderful Person and 
Ministry, — they hardly yet know what it is, — has drawn them 
honestly to Him ; and the attachment grows with a growing 
intimacy every day. Bnt presently there creeps in a thought 
for their private position which is the first form of selfishness, 
and then a thought for their national ambition and revenge, 
damaging the whole-heartedness and beauty of their devotion. 
They are loyal to the great and good Master they have found, 
but they are not yet Christlike enough to forget that His 

* We reprint this sermon as one of the best antidotes we know to 
the selfish Christianity which has become rampant in these days in our 
England. 
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imperial ascendency will probably bring with it their own 
promotion. They really mean to be trne to His interests ; but 
they are not so far spiritualized as not to be thinking that 
they can at the same time serve His interests and advance 
their own. They are following, but following half -uncon- 
sciously for a personal reward. 

Christ's answer is not for these seekers of office only, nor 
for place-hunters in our day only, but for all men who would 
think of being Christians for a compensation, in whatever 
form we give that compensation shape — in a secular civilization, 
in public prosperity, in agreeable society, in our neighbours' 
confidence, votes, trade, esteem, or in personal happiness. 
He says, You may drink of my cup, which will often be bitter ; 
you may be baptized with my baptism, which may be one of 
fire and blood ; but you are not to think of honour and rewards : 
those are all of so different a sort and are to come in ways so 
different from those you dream of now, that if I were to tell 
you what they are, you would only marvel and doubt. Wait ! 
Think nothing about sitting on my right and my left, in my 
new kingdom, which is even far newer and stranger than you 
imagine. Follow on in my path. Do all the daily work of a 
disciple. Take up my cross, and learn what its great redemp- 
tion means. Warm and enlarge your hearts with my Holy 
Spirit. Be concerned about your service and sacrifice, not 
about the recompense. 

This introduces the doctrine of Divine Rewards. For what 
reason is Christ to be sought ? Out of what motive is His 
will to be done ? Is it because He has the power to make us 
miserable, and the power to make us happy ? And so is it for 
the hope of getting payment or for the fear of getting punished, 
which are only opposite sides of one and the same principle ; 
or is it from another reason altogether, viz., out of the affec- 
tion, the reverence, the trust, and the gratitude due to His 
Divinity and awakened in us by His goodness? As the 
answer to these questions affects the very motive out of which 
men begin and pursue a religious life or refuse to do so, the 
subject is of course abundantly practical. Is not one of 
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the main reasons why Christian faith exercises such an im- 
perfect power among men, that they misapprehend the sort 
of advantage they may expect to get .from it ? There appear 
to be three principal desires which direct attention to religious 
truth. The first of these, and the lowest in the order of moral 
purity, is a want of personal comfort. Those actuated by this 
motive have heard that religion makes life happier, eases its 
burdens," lightens its labours, heals its pains, and generally 
gratifies the sensibilities. That is, on the whole, it will be 
a pleasanter thing to live with some religious emotion and 
protection than without. The idea that this pleasure will be 
of a higher character than sensual or worldly pleasure, is not 
entirely forgotten, but it is secondary. Comfort first, noble- 
ness afterwards. And so this class, deciding that they will 
get more happiness from religion than by any other process, 
go in search of a religion. 

The second want, is that of moral guidance, or a rule to act 
by, and is of a much higher grade than the first. Persons under 
this motive, having got clear of a supreme concern for com- 
fort, look out on life as a school for training in. right exercises 
and for the practice of the virtues. They are conscious of being 
under the weight of a tremendous law or command which they 
must obey. Their interpretation of Christianity is summed 
up in the maxim to keep the commandment. But the world 
is a perplexed scene, they find. One way of doing right seems 
to conflict with another way. The paths cross and re-cross 
each other. It is a tangled labyrinth. A thousand questions 
of casuistry come up. The problems are hard to solve. Too 
much is thrown on a short-sighted intellect and an infirm 
heart. Besides, duty as duty, by compulsion, is not inspiring, 
but drudgery. God's law, even if known, can never be perfectly 
kept, but is broken somewhere by fallen men continually, 
from sheer inability to do the right thing at the right time in 
the right way. Such persons go to religion to help out their 
deficiencies ; but they go to it rather reluctantly as to a rule, — 
not as an inspiration, nor for love of it. 

The third want is of a different character. It has no regard 

t 2 
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to selfish satisfaction whatever, whether by agreeable emotions 
or the complacencies of good performance or exemption from 
the fear of penalty for bad performance. It is, so to speak, 
a want of giving and loving, of giving to the Lord what the 
sonl feels belongs to Him — affection and gratitude ; a want of 
loving and of rendering all the hearty service that love inspires. 
It is a spiritnal aspiration. It would pour out freely and for 
ever the spontaneous tribute of a glad and self-forgetful 
spirit. It does not stop to inquire so much about the pleasure 
to be got out of piety, nor about the commands that apply to 
conduct. It springs straight up by an impulse whose proper 
name is faith, and puts the whole heart into the keeping of 
the Holy One, to let Him have it and mould and fashion it as 
He will. Meditating on the Divine excellence and mercy and 
sacrifice, it feels that He is the irresistible object of a devotion 
uncalculating and unlimited, which it would be impossible to 
keep back. It ceases to calculate, and hardly even prays to 
be made happy. It is the desire of a harmonious and affec- 
tionate union with God in the reconciling and forgiving spirit 
of the Saviour. 

Here are three motives sending men to religion. After their 
simple statement, no man needs to be informed which is the 
loftiest and the best. Not that each of them is necessarily 
free from any intermixture with the others. They may be 
blended in different degrees. But one of them is likely in 
every case to predominate strongly over the other two ; and 
so each of them is represented among us by a distinct class 
of persons, with specimens that all of us have seen — the 
religionists of self-gratification, the religionists of moral 
obedience, and the religionists of spiritual aspiration and 
affection, or of faith. 

Next, be reminded that these three different wants spring 
up from different places or faculties in our nature. 

The first comes from a mixture of natural instinct and 
shrewdness, which we commonly call by the suspicious name 
of self-interest. When that feeling turns to religion it acts in 
different constitutions in various ways, from the hypocrite who 
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pats on the profession of Christianity and goes through its 
ceremonies merely as a means of advancement or social 
currency in a Christian community, to the sincere and aching 
sufferer who applies to the New Testament precisely as he 
would to a medical adviser to be rid of pain. Between these are 
many degrees of character — the dishonest formalist, deserving 
nothing but disgust ; the bereaved mourner, or the victim of 
misfortune or teachery or disease, who carries an agonized 
and dissatisfied heart to the Bible for a cure, and is to be met 
in a spirit of tender compassion. But none the less is it a 
serious question for every one of us, how far self-interest in 
any of its shapes is at the bottom of our religious pretensions, 
because just so far as it is, these pretensions are hollow, we 
are on the wrong road, and are estranged from the large and 
beautiful soul of« our Lord, Whose greatest work is sacrifice 
and Whose name is Love. 

The second want comes from the region of the conscience. 
Conscience exacts obedience. It refers to a law. It speaks 
of the irreconcilable opposition between what is right and 
what is wrong. It is the seat of morality, and governs all our 
moral action. It is the noble faculty that rules by Divine 
right over the appetites and even the understanding. All 
honour to obedience simply as obedience, to duty as duty, 
to men and women who try to find out God's command and 
keep it ! They are not far from the kingdom of heaven, and, 
keeping on, shall surely come there. Among the nobilities 
and glories of religious character this is next to the very 
highest, and second only to the life of love. No man can be 
a complete or Christian man who slights conscience. It is 
what regulates most of our human intercourse and social 
relationships. It gives up business and amusements, commerce 
and personal habits, with mighty restraints, checking all 
manner of excess, forbidding fraud, and instigating many 
righteous deeds. Its demands are just and it has a right to 
be satisfied. Nor can those be mistaken who go to the Saviour 
to satisfy it. For it can be thoroughly enlightened and kept 
quick-sighted nowhere but in Him. Yet this need not make 
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us confound the religion of conscience, which is somewhat 
legal and rigid alone, with the religion of spiritual aspiration 
and affection — of Christ's faith. 

The want of this third kind originates, not in the under- 
standing, nor the passions, nor the conscience, but in the soul 
and the soul's peculiar activity — especially, as was said, in its 
love, its trust, and its gratitude. These do not so much send 
us in search of a religion ; for love, trust, gratitude, directed 
to the soul's Saviour, constitute the Christian religion. They 
are the thing itself, in its divinest purity and dignity. Filial 
love, trust, gratitude, rising to the Father, are greater than any- 
thing a servant in the bondage of the law can know, and more 
glorious than the fairest form of self-interest. They are the pe- 
culiar brightness and power of the Christian style of religion. 
They exalt the faith of Jesus over every other principle. They 
bind the heart in generous and immortal fellowship with Him 
Who is the Light and Life. It becomes evident enough, how 
out of these three fountains flow three sorts of religious life, 
as distinct from one another as their sources are. One wo 
may call the religion of calculation ; the second, the religion 
of duty ; the third, the religion of holy love. This last is pre- 
eminently the religion of Christ. It is what we find in the 
New Testament. It is our Gospel. Here the willing and 
affectionate heart, touched by grace, and springing freely up 
to the Father, adores no longer a Judge, but a Friend, not a 
Lawgiver merely, but a Redeemer. It takes up all the law, 
but looks at it in the light of love. It keeps the command- 
ments, but from another motive — not as commandments, but 
as the will of Him whom it delights to honour, and in whose 
bosom it longs for ever to dwell. We have now prepared 
ground from which we can look more clearly at the rewards 
God promises to those that diligently seek Him. They 
depend, in each case, or the motive and spirit in which we 
serve Him. 

First, of all then, religion will never yield its true rewards 
to those that seek it for the sake of its rewards. It deals very 
frankly with us, having no concern to make proselytes under 
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false pretences. It is willing we should understand that those 
who court it for anything else than its Giver's sake will meet 
perpetual disappointment. Whatever else they may get, it 
will not be Christian peace. Men may carry their selfishness 
into their religion, or rather into certain religious formalities 
and observances, as into everything else. But they will bring 
away only what they take in. If you espouse the Christian 
cause only to better your social position or your business pros- 
pects, you will find you have grasped a phantom. You only 
provide an accumulated fund of shame, against the hour when 
the secrets of all hearts shall be laid open. Under the pre- 
tence of seeking God, you have only put on a mask, and gone 
on seeking and serving yourself. God has never engaged to 
be a " Re warder " of such ; for it is not Him that they seek. 
But suppose you rise a step above this covetousness for out- 
ward gain, and enter on what is called a religious life for a 
better kind of comfort, as for example to obtain relief for 
sorrow, or the satisfaction of self-approval. No man can say 
that in such cases God may not lead the soul on, through this 
half-selfish state, into serving Him for some more disinterested 
affection. His compassion is boundless ; the very contact of 
the mind with Him in any way is hallowing ; and He is willing 
to save to the uttermost the weary and stricken hearts that 
lift their eyes from earth to heaven. But just so long, and 
just to the same extent, as their motive is personal comfort, 
they will fail of any glorious reward. I have known persons 
to be so haunted and scourged by some great grief or suffering 
that they were ready to try any new prescription to get rid of 
the aching. They begin at the wrong point, with a wrong idea, 
and cannot succeed. What they need frrst of all, is a renunci- 
ation of the worldly and selfish heart they are still carrying in 
their bosoms ; and because it is offensive to the pure God, 
what they need is the change that will put them at once into 
thorough reconciliation by faith with the Spirit of Christ, fix- 
ing their chief interest to a new centre. Gaining this, regard- 
less of comfort, and willing to suffer on even, if that should be 
the Divine purpose, so entire is their % subjection of unworthy 
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self to the blessed Hand,-rsaying with the great-hearted patri- 
arch, " Though He slay me, yet will I trust in Him," — comfort 
will come fast enough of itself ; and precisely because they 
did not ask nor think of rewards, — knowing in fact that, 
sinners as they were, they deserved none, and if they had 
done their very best, had done only what it was their duty to 
do, — the most splendid of all rewards will suddenly appear. 

There is a deeper meaning than we sometimes seize in that 
saying, that God will reward every man " according to his 
works," not merely in proportion to his works and in some 
way or other, but in one way, and that way according to his 
works, in the line of his works, in the kind of them — love 
for love, purity for purity, faith for faith, heaven (which is 
perfect holiness) for holiness. Precisely in that temper Paul 
said, " What is my reward, then, for preaching the Gospel ? 
Verily, that when T preach the Gospel, I may make the Gospel 
of Christ without charge." So Christ puts the disinterested 
spirit at the very centre and core of the whole message — 
Drink of my cup, be baptized with my baptism ; no matter 
where you sit, on thrones or footstools ! Do good and lend, 
hoping for nothing again, and your reward shall be great, for 
ye shall be the children of the Highest. 

In this honourable quality, man's Christian service is not 
disconnected from his best acts in other lines of life. The 
higher sentiments answer with Antipater of Macedon, who, 
being presented with a work on happiness, replied that he had 
no time to study happiness. Those memorable and inspired 
deeds that waken the world's delight and live on its tongue, 
are never done for a price. All heroic achievements, the sub- 
lime sacrifices of man for man, of ease for right, of life for 
love, of self for country, stand clear of calculation for reward. 
The moment history has to say of a man, " He did it for pay, 
and took his wages, he played the hero by bargain," that 
moment she strikes him from her catalogue of heroes, and 
kindles her enthusiasm at other fountains. The friendship 
that gives blood and breath for a friend, the martyrdom that 
is borne cheerf ally for faith, the patriotism that faces death 
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or crucifixions of feeling worse than death — these, and all of the 
same high race of magnanimities, spring from nncalcnlating 
affections. So our instincts demand, and so the facts testify. 
In these august .enterprises of the soul, all thought of re* 
compense, and even of obligation, is gone. Moral revolu- 
tions are not brought to market. Oppressed peoples are not 
set free for a consideration. Terrible wrongs are not righted 
with an eye to the main chance. A State is never made illus- 
trious by its office-seekers. 

A Church will never "arise and shine, the glory of the Lord 
being risen upon it," through the agency of those who are 
ambitious to enjoy its dignities and administer its affairs, 
whether Hildebrands and Gregorys, or village popes and 
parish demagogues. And in the quiet joys of everyday life, 
and the graces of household devotion, the delicious charm and 
the beauty never lie in the computed service, but in the willing 
offering for love's dear sake alone. 

If these are the nobilities of man elsewhere, we need not 
hesitate to recognise them as legitimate in our Christianity. 
Indeed, it is Christianity that interprets and sanctions them. 
When we go down into its deeps, through the words of Jesus, 
or through the lives and confessions of its strongest believers, 
or through a profound experience, we come to the same dis- 
covery. Man is meant to live his best life, not because he 
must, not because he shall smart and ache if he does not, 
nor yet because he shall be made happy, — he, in his little 
selfish paradise of personal comfort, if he does. Christ's 
Gospel holds another language, offers a more inspiring 
doctrine, reads man's deeper soul by a heavenlier lamp. Its 
central idea is self-sacrifice. Its everlasting symbol is a cross. 
Its universal sentiment is love. All its apparatus of punish- 
ments and rewards, threats and promises, which are certainly 
very real and very frequent, is to educate us up to that mark 
at last. If we are below it, the law as law must come in, to 
train us up to it. Command, obligation, duty, must rule and 
discipline us4n that elementary stage. The law is our school- 
master to lead us on to Christ, just as in earthly schools the 
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scholar is taught by coercion to live and learn from higher 
motives. In the frame-work of compulsory discipline lie 
grows up to seek knowledge for its own sake and to study 
from love of it, which is the highest result of any education. 
Duties Christ teaches must be done as duties, work as work, 
till, in the regenerate spirit of His own self-forgetful devotion, 
we do them spontaneously, or do them, even as He died for us, 
for love. 

Here too we shall find the peculiar and distinctive ministry 
which the Christian revelation brings. Precisely what the 
world wanted, was a being near, visible, palpable ; good enough, 
gracious and divine enough, to inspire an affection or a faith, 
of such mighty energy as to breathe in this new motive and 
start the moral life of men from a new point. And this came 
in Christ our living, suffering Lord. The unseen Jehovah had 
done much for His people; but in the distant Deific Providence 
man had not seen yet that last and crowning proof of mercy, 
a willingness to suffer for the beloved's sake. In Christ, 
in all His humiliation, and most of all at Gethsemane and 
Calvary, that is embodied. And whosoever has in him the 
grateful and believing sense of it is a new creature. He lives 
again ; he lives for ever. It is the regeneration. It is the 
life eternal. No more to sit on the right hand or the left of 
kingly power and splendour ; no more for outward reward, no 
more for fear, no more as a servant obeying the rigorous and 
literal commandment ; but as the loving child with filial dis- 
cipleship he lives for Grod. All the weighty and striking 
words of the New Testament and its new and Divine philoso- 
phy are fulfilled in him. He walks with Christ, rooted and 
built up in Him. He has put on the Lord Jesus. Christ is 
verily formed within him, a new creation — a spiritual personal 
life, which is the life of self-forgetful, of more than obedient, 
of trusting love. Nor can it be said to derogate from the 
virtuous character of this unsordid fidelity, that it is merely 
impulsive and partakes of the fitf ulness and uncertainty of 
impulse. To be spontaneous and to be impulsive are not the 
same thing. The acts of the maturest, most rational, most 
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thoroughly disciplined saint may be just as spontaneous and 
just as natural as the simplest instincts of the child. It only 
requires that the inward life shall be so full, so harmonized, 
and so holy, that its acts shall proceed as it were unconscious- 
ly from it, by a choice so constant and ready that the mind 
does not seem even to choose. In fact, this is probably the 
highest result of religious discipline. Friction ceases, effort 
is lost in free allegiance. Only it is now not instinct only, as 
in infancy, but the instinct of the convicted soul and princi- 
pled 'conscience of the man " born again of the Spirit" into 
t e kingdom of Christ. It differs from the spontaneity of 
childhood just as the purity of the man from the purity of 
the child. It has been tried by temptation, and had its fight 
with the world. There has been the struggle of passion and the 
warfare with evil. Between this and that lie all the conflict, 
and trial, and agony, and experience of the converted heart 
and the developed life. They differ as Peter the consistent 
Apostle, fervent and self -renouncing, from Peter the natural 
man, hot and self-asserting. Command has been obeyed. 
Law has done its work. But now constraint is swallowed up 
in the Christlike eagerness of doing good because it is good, 
and all things for the Father's glory. 

The same principle must be applied to the desire of going 
to heaven as a motive to religious endeavour. Just so far 
forth as I desire to go to heaven for the sake of any personal 
pleasures to be enjoyed there, — because it is a place where 
there is more ease, or an endless round of festivities and 
happy excitements, — so far I degrade the true conception of 
heaven, and prepare a certain disappointment for myself. 
But if we hope for tho next life as a scene of larger spiritual 
freedom, nobler opportunities, and an escape from all sin and 
meannesa, we are right to long for our immortality. The 
kingdom of heaven is a state of spiritual purity, not meat and 
drink. This is the sense in which Christ always holds out to 
us the promise of a hereafter. " Set your affections on things 
above," He says, i.e., noble, exalted, disinterested, divine 
things — eternal truth, .a Christian life, God's love, angelic holi- 
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Tiess; not easy, comfortable, pleasant, good-tasting things. 
When He says, " Your reward shall be great in heaven," He 
is speaking of disinterested conduct, and He means that its 
whole consciousness and feeling shall be lofty and serene as 
heaven ; and He assures the spiritually minded who have faith 
in Him, that they shall have eternal life. But He nowhere 
offers us heaven as a price for good behaviour, as foolish pa- 
rents, or rather wicked parents, hire their children to obey with 
sweetmeats and toys. It is in no such sense as this that He 
engages to be a rewarder of them that seek Him. The very 
passage just quoted discredits such a thought ; for it says, 
"If ye love them that love you, what reward have ye ? " 
There must be a spontaneous service. The heart must go into 
it, uncalculating and ungrudging. You must love your 
enemies, do good to them that hate you, and bless them that 
curse you, and lend hoping for nothing again. Then you will 
be children of the Highest ; and, precisely because you expected 
no reward at all, verily your reward shall be great. 

There is a striking legend of saintly old Bishop Ivo, who 
walks with God, and saw through the self-seeking religionists 
of his time, and longed for larger faith. He describes himself 
as meeting, one day, a figure in the form of woman, of a sad 
earnest aspect, like some prophetess of God, who carried a 
vessel of fire in one hand, and of water in the other. He asked 
her what these things were for. She answered, " The fire is to 
burn up paradise, and the water to quench hell, that men 
may henceforth serve their Maker, not from the selfish 
hope of the one, nor from the selfish fear of the other, but for 
love of Himself alone." God does not consume paradise, nor 
quench hell. He keeps the fountains of sweet and living 
waters leaping and flowing in the one, He keeps the awful 
fires of the other burning. But surely all this promise and 
penalty do not mean that we are to stop in their discipline, 
and calculate the price of our obedience. Oh no ! Not while 
the glorious voice of the Apostle rings out over the centuries, 
"^The love of Christ constraineth me : I count all things loss 
for the excellency of the knowledge of Him." Not while the 
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Saviour says to the aspiring heart of the world, " Be ye per- 
fect, even as your Father in heaven is perfect," " hoping for 
nothing again." 

So we come np at last to those acts of the true religion — 
our Christian religion, — which are done in the faith of the 
heart ; and here we reach the highest view of the Divine re- 
wards, simply because God has made these to be their reward. 
The reward is in doing them ; in the inevitable feeling that 
goes along with them, far enough from being set about as the 
end, but interwoven with them by the gracious bounty that 
ever surprises faithful souls. With all these true acts and 
emotions of the really spiritually-minded man, it is precisely 
as it is with any of those acts of common life that the heart 
goes most into. You cannot speak of any rewards for the love 
that is the bond of a true marriage, without insulting those to 
whom you speak. You cannot connect the notion of compensa- 
tion pay with the affection that twines a child's arms about the 
mother's neck, or that keeps her waiting in vigils that out- 
watch the patient stars over the child's pain or sin, without 
profaning that affection. You cannot associate the prospect 
of a reward with the heroic humanity which keeps the 
friendly vessels hanging close, many days and nights, in the 
frightful companionship of a common peril, to take off the 
passengers of the imperilled and sinking ship, nor with any 
generous and brave rescue or sacrifice. Now, to any spiritual 
estimate, the services of daily piety are as full of the charm 
and fascination and glory of self-forgetting devotion as any of 
these. Christ is nearer than wife or husband. The Father in 
heaven is more real, and infinitely holier and tenderer, than 
the human mother. All fellow-souls in moral misery or sin 
need help more urgently than the shipwrecked company. And 
so, if our piety is real, like Christ's piety, it must be just as 
self-oblivious, as hearty, as spontaneous and free as that. 
And then it will have a more unspeakable, glorious, infinite 
reward. 

These then are the Divine rewards. They are rewards in 
kind. They are large just according to the spirituality of 
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our lives, the zeal of onr worship, the strength of oar faith. 
They are interior, not visible. They are incidental, not sought. 
They are of nobleness, rather than of happiness. Sometimes 
" the Rewarder of them that diligently seek Him," will reward 
the true Christian soul by giving him a strengthening and 
encouraging consciousness of harmony with the Divine will ; 
sometimes by taking him out from under the power of tempta- 
tion or a straitened self-accusation, and setting his feet in a 
large place. Sometimes by redoubling his spiritual energy and 
quickening his Christian activity, breathing a prompter zeal 
into all the secret forces of his being, through the unseen 
agencies of the Holy Spirit. Sometimes by giving him a 
blessed sense of renunciation, of having given up all to Him 
to whom all of right belongs, together with an exalted 
sense of liberty from all limitations of appetite and ambition. 
Sometimes by affording us great satisfaction in our appointed 
struggles and our every-day drudgery, and sometimes too, by 
granting us, — provided we do not ask it too eagerly, as if it 
were better for us than toil, — an inward peace, or rest from care 
and from strife and from fear, passing all understanding, — such 
as the world never gave. 

I have read of a devoted sister of charity who, year after 
year, attended a division of the army of France in every 
campaign, to care for the wounded and watch with the sick. 
Her energy, courage, gentleness, and presence of mind saved 
many lives, and gained her the reverence and admiration of 
officers and men. On the field of slaughter and agony, her 
impartial, Christlike compassion made no distinction between 
her own people and the enemy ; and three foreign empires, — 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, — conferred upon her crosses of 
honour. From her own nation it was contrary to the rules of 
her order that she should receive any badge or decoration, as 
a reward for her services. But the gratitude of the generous 
soldiers found out a way to remunerate her as beautiful as it 
was appropriate. Knowing well whence her lofty pleasures 
sprang, they petitioned and obtained for her from the Minister 
of War, the privilege of pardoning, every year, two criminals 
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condemned to death. This is what I mean by rewards in kind. 
It gives ns, I think, some feeble conception of what may be 
the noble joy and the spiritual recompense of heaven. 

" For when the power of imparting good 
Is equal to the will, the human soul 
Bequires no other heaven." 

" If we love one another, God dwellefch in ns." But, oh 
greater mystery yet ! which faith must still accept, or die, — 
for God leads us to Himself through ways that we know not, — 
He rewards ns sometimes, in His deepest love, only by setting 
ns to the performance of larger and harder tasks, only by 
beckoning ns on to steeper heights, with sharper rocks, where 
we mnst climb ; only by handing down to us grander oppor- 
tunities of endurance ; only by calling us on and up, with His 
own animating voice, to some more splendid because more 
grievous sacrifices. These also, to the truly brave and truly 
consecrated heart, are rewards. On the heads of some of His 
children God sets special sufferings as crowns of honour, as 
signs what great things He has yet in reserve for them, 
because He will make these crosses ladders of light whereby 
they shall ascend nearer to Himself. And to all that are truly 
His, -when He would give His greatest reward, He gives Him- 
self, the Holy Spirit, in His Son. Or, if we will have it set 
in music, we shall find it in a brave and lofty hymn of Francis 
Xavier : — 

" My God, I love Thee, not because 
I hope for heaven thereby ; 
Nor because they who love Thee not 
Must burn eternally. 

" Thou, my Jesus, Thou didst me 

Upon the cross embrace ; 
For me didst bear the nails and spear, 

And manifold disgrace ; 
And griefs and torments numberless, 

And sweat of agony, — 
E'en death itself, — and all for one 

Who was Thine enemy ! 

" Then why, blessed Jesus Christ, 
Shall I not love Thee well,— 
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Not for the sake of winning heaven 

Or of escaping hell, — 
Not with the hope of gaining aught, 

Nor seeking a reward, 
But as Thyself hast'loved me, 

ever-loving Lord." 

It is well to seek salvation ; that old phraseology is not mis- 
taken. Only we must remember, salvation is not a thrifty, self- 
promoting concern, by which we jnst graze and enter the gates 
of Eden, and get somehow landed in a place of comfort, where 
there is no hard work. Christian salvation is a spiritual 
state, here or hereafter, where nobler and heartier service can 
be done for God and man. That is a weighty saying of St. 
Augustine : " God counts among the reprobate not only those 
who have received their comfort on earth, but those who 
grieve because they have not." It is right to exhort men to 
make sure their calling and election in heaven. Only, we 
must remember, heaven is not a spot to lie down in, and 
there, on our couches, tuning our harps, to think how much 
misery we have personally escaped. The Christian heaven is 
an exalted society of self-sacrificing spirits, bound together in 
mutual fellowship by their common consecration to Him who 
is above them, where each accepted soul will go from strength 
to strength, run and not be weary, toil and not faint* aspire 
and not be baffled, do good and not be misinterpreted, and 
will be assimilated in ever closer and closer affinity to Him 
who is its Light and Life, in whom whosoever liveth and be- 
lieveth shall never die. 

Let us fearlessly carry our standard beyond the old line of 
our inferior moods. And if any of us find we are seeking for 
a religion that shall make us comfortable or put us at ease, 
be sure we are asking, out of a false spirit, what no reverential 
prayer should dare to petition ; what cannot be, — and are no 
longer in a posture to receive the Master's gifts, nor the 
favour of our God. For of our Christian religion the badge 
is a cross ; even as self-forgetfulness is the spirit, love is the 
motive, disinterestedness is the principle, faith is the inmost 
spring, "Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ" the first lesson 
and the last. j\ G. Huntinton, D.D. 
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HOMILETIO SKETCHES ON THE BOOK OP 
PSALMS. 



Oar Purpose.— Many learned and devout men have gone phttologically through 
this Tbhblim, this book of Hebrew hymns, and have left us the rich results of their 
inquiries in volumes within the reach of every Biblical student. T!b do the mere 
verbal hermeneutic* of this book, even as well as it has been done, would be to con- 
tribute nothing fresh in the way of evoking or enforcing its Divine ideas. A 
thorough hohilitio treatment it has never yet received, and to this work we here 
commit ourselves, determining to employ the best results of modern Biblical scholar- 
ship. 

Our Method.— Our plan of treatment will comprise four sections :— (1) The 
History of the passage. Lyric poetry, which the book is, is a delineation of living 
character ; and the key, therefore, to unlock the meaning and reach the spirit of the 
words is a knowledge of the men and circumstances that the poet sketches with his 
lyric penoil. — (2) AraozATioirs of the passage. This will include short explanatory 
notes on any ambiguous word, phrase, or allusion that may occur. — (3) The Argu- 
xiirx of the passage. A knowledge of the main drift of an author is amongst the 
most essential conditions for interpreting his meaning. — (4) The Homilbticb of the 
passage. This is our main work. We shall endeavour so to group the Divine ideas 
that have been legitimately eduoed, as to suggest such thoughts and indicate such 
sermonizing methods as may promote the pronoienoy of modern pulpit ministra- 
tions. 



NO. CIV. 
The Greatest Things of the Soul. 

" O God, Thou art my God; bablt will I seek Thee," etc- 
Psalm lxiii. 



History. — The title ascribes this 
Psalm to David, and points oat 
the time and place of its composi- 
tion. It was when in the wilder- 
ness of Judah. The wilderness of 
Judah was that wild and uncul- 
tivated tract of country lying on 
the east side of the territory 
along the Jordan. Into this dis- 
trict David was not only driven 
in the time of Saul, but at the re- 
bellion of Absalom ; and proba- 
bly at this latter time the Psalm 
was composed. Psalm lxi. refers 
to the same occasion ; and here, 
as in that Psalm, David gives 
utterance to his longing for the 
sanctuary. Of this Psalm De- 
litzsoh says, " it is a song of the 



most delicate form and deepest 
spiritual contents; but in part 
very difficult of exposition. When 
we have, approximately, at least, 
solved the riddle of one Psalm, 
the second meets us with new 
riddles. It is not merely the 
poetical classic character of the 
language, and the spiritual depth, 
but also this half-transparent 
and half-opaque covering which 
lends to the Psalms such a power- 
ful and unvarying attractiveness. 
They are inexhaustible, there 
always remains an undeciphered 
residue; and therefore, though 
the work of exposition may pro- 
gress, it does not come to an end. 
But how much more difficult is 
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it to adopt this choice spiritual 
love-song as one's own prayer ! 
For this we need a soul that loves 
after the same manner; and in 
the main it requires such a soul 
even to understand it rightly; 
for, as the saintly Bernard says, 
lingua amoris non amanti bar- 
bara est." 

Annotations : Ver. 1. — " O God, 
Thou art my God." " Elohim, 
Thou art my God." " My soul 
thirstethfor Thee,myfleshlongeth 
for Tliee in a dry and thirsty land 
where no water is." See 2 Sam. 
xvi. 14. As his body thirsted for 
water in the parched desert, so 
his soul thirsted for God. 

Ver. 2. — " To see Thy power and Thy 
glory, so as I have seen Thee in 
the sanctuary." What I thirst 
for is "to see Thy power and 
Thy glory," as once I saw it. 
The abruptness of the inter- 
rupted clauses accords with his 
excitement. The " so " is beauti- 
fully forcible. So lovable, and so 
fully satisfying to Thy people did 
I formerly behold Thee, my soul 
therefore now thirsts for Thee 
(Psalm xxvii. 4, 13). David's 
desire, in this Psalm and in the 
parallel Psalm, xlii., is to be re- 
stored to the visible sanctuary. 
Compare Psalm xliii. 3 with 2 
Sam. xv. 25. 

Ver. 3. — "Because Thy loving- 
kindness is better than life, my 
lips sJiall praise Thee" " Better 
than life." It was the originator, 
sustainer, and blessedness of life. 

Ver. 4.— "Thus will I bless Thee 
while I live : I will lift up my 
hands in Thy name." He means 
to say, that on account of God's 
loving-kindness he would praise 
Him while his life lasted. 

Ver. 6*. — "My soul shall be satis- 
fied with marrow and fatness ; 
and my mouth shall praise Thee 
with joyful lips." The enjoy- 
ments of religion are elsewhere 
compared to a feast (Isaiah xxv. 
6) ; and the idea of the Psalmist 
is, that, as a hungry man gets 



full physical satisfaction at the 
banquet, so his soul would be 
satisfied when he should again 
engage in the public services of 
the sanctuary. 

Ver. 6.—" When I remember Thee 
upon my bed, and meditate on 
Thee in the night watches" The 
word " and," which is in our 
version, is unnecessary, and in- 
terferes with the sense. Hence 
the verse has been thus trans- 
lated, " "When I remember Thee 
upon my bed, throughout the 
night watches do I meditate up- 
on Thee." 

Ver. 7. — " Because Thou hast been 
my help, therefore in the shadow 
of Thy wings will I rejoice." 
" Shadow of Thy wings," a 
favourite phrase of I>avid (Psalms 
Ixi. 4 ; xvii. 8 ; xci. 4). 

Ver. 8.—" My soul followeih hard 
after Thee." Hos. vi. 8 tells ns 
the blessed effect of thifl. "Then 
shall we know, if we follow on 
to know the Lord." Or translate 
as Hengstenberg, 1 * My soul cleaves 
to Thee," as Jacob did to the 
angel with whom he wrestled for 
the blessing; and then follows, 
in the beautiful relation between 
the soul and its God, "Thy 
right hand upholdeth me;" — as 
it upheld Peter from sinking 
into the waters (Matt. xiv. 30, 
31 ; Psalms xviii.; lx. 5). 

Ver. 9. — •* But those that seek my 
soul, to destroy it, shall go into 
the lower parts of the earth." 
From this to the end of the 
poem seems to be a contrast 
drawn between the rebels and 
the king. Whoever sought his 
life, whether Absalom, his fol- 
lowers, or others, they would be 
destroyed, he says. 

Ver. 10.— "They shall fall by the 
sword." In the margin, " make 
him run out like water by the 
hands of the sword." The idea 
is : as one pours water out of a 
vessel, they shall be flung upon 
the hands of the sword. " They 
shall be a portion for foxes. 1 * 
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Jackals, it is supposed, are here 
meant. " These sinister, guilty, 
woe-begone brutes," says Thom- 
son, in his "Land and the Book," 
"when pressed with hunger, 
gather in gangs among the 
graves, and yell in rage, and 
fight like fiends over their mid- 
night orgies ; but on the battle- 
field is their great carnival. Oh ! 
let me never even dream that 
any one dear to me has fallen 
by the sword, and lies there 
to be torn and gnawed at, and 
dragged about by these hideous 
howlers." 
Ver. 11. — " But the king shall re- 
joice in God. 11 The use of the 
term king here, in the third per- 
son, does not prove that David 
was not the author of the Psalm. 



Most authors refer to themselves 
at times in the third person. 
Though an exile, David was still 
the king. " Every one that swear- 
eth by him shall glory ; but the 
mouth of them that speak lies 
shall be stopped. 11 All that re- 
tain allegiance to him shall yet 
rejoice; but his enemies, de- 
ceivers, they that spoke lies, 
shall be confounded. 
Argument. — This Psalm has two 
divisions ; each begins with his 
soul-thirst for God in his exile 
from holy ordinances {vv. 1-3, 
6-8). In each follows his hope 
for the future : in vv. 4, 5, hope 
of his own blessedness ; in vv. 9, 
10, hope of the destruction of 
his foes; concluding summary 
(v. 11) answering to title. 



HoMiletios. — This Psalm presents to us the greatest things 
of the soul. The greatest hunger, faith, exercise, satisfaction, 
study, and trust of the soul are the subjects that are here 
brought up for thought. 

I. The greatest hunger of the soul. "My soul thirsteth 
for Thee." There is a physical hunger for material food, 
that sometimes amounts to an agony. There is an intellec- 
tual hunger — a hunger for truth — a hunger which keeps the 
mental faculties ever on the stretch in pursuit of knowledge — 
a hunger whose cry is " more light, more light." Bat the 
profoundest hunger of all, is hunger for God, " thirsting for 
God " — the hunger for an object on which the soul can set 
its supreme affections, and on which it can exercise un- 
bounded trust. Nothing in the nature of the case can satisfy 
the soul but God. Hence the deep, incessant cry of the ages 
is, " Who will show us any good ? " The soul wants God, as 
the thirsty land the refreshing showers, as the opening flower 
the sunbeam. It does not merely want His, but Him. All 
His universe will not satisfy it. 

" Could our souls in love embrace 
All the spirits dear to Thee, 
Though they clasped all worlds in space, 
Empty, Lord, they still would be." 

z 2 
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IT. The greatest faith of the soul. What is that ? Loving- 
kindness. " Thy loving-kindness is better than life." Strange 
utterance this! What is loving-kindness without life? 
Thongh loving-kindness flooded the nniverse, were there no 
life it wonld be nothing to ns. Still, what would life be 
without loving-kindness P Loving-kindness is indeed better 
than life ; it is independent, it is the cause of life, the re- 
demption of life. It is loving-kindness that supplies the 
wants, gratifies the desires, developes the powers of life. 
All the elements of soul-joy, — gratitude, admiration, moral 
esteem, benevolence, — are awakened by loving-kindness. 
Loving-kindness is heaven. It is the beauty of every leaf, 
the fragrance of every flower, the brightness of every star, the 
life of every breeze, the music of every sound, the charm of 
every scene, the flavour of every fruit in Paradise. Faith in 
this loving-kindness, is the greatest faith — greatest because 
it is the most soul-sustaining, soul-inspiring, soul-ennobling. 
Take away my faith in God's loving-kindness, and the present 
life becomes an intolerable mystery, and the future a sunless, 
starless midnight. Whatever we doubt, never may we doubt 
God's love. 

Another thing to be noticed here is, — 

III. The greatest exercise of the soul. What is that? 
Praise. " I will bless Thee while I live, I will lift up my 
hands in Thy name." What is praise ? Worship. What is 
worship ? The whole soul going forth in supreme gratitude 
for the supremely kind, supreme admiration for the supremely 
good, supreme reverence and adoration for the supremely 
great. This is the highest exercise of the soul. It is not a 
service, but a life. It is not that which merely " goeth forth " 
in sacred music and on sacred occasions ; but, as a sap in the 
trunk of the tree runs through all its branches and leaves and 
blossoms, so true praise runs through all the activities of 
human life. 

Another thing to be noticed here is, — 

IV. The greatest satisfaction of the soul. " My soul shall 
be satisfied with marrow and fatness," As the appetite of a 
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hungry man gets satisfied with a sumptuous banquet, so does 
the soul in the exercises of genuine religion. David's great 
desire was, "To see Thy power and glory as I have seen 
Thee in the sanctuary." The soul in such moods walks in 
a Paradise all blooming in beauty, clustering in fruit, and 
glowing in the sunshine of heaven. The blessedness of such 
a soul is ever with it. " The pleasure of the religious man," 
says Dr. South, " is an easy and portable pleasure, such a one 
as he carries about in his bosom, without alarming either the 
rage or the envy of the world. A man putting all his pleasure 
into this one, is like a traveller putting all his goods into 
one jewel ; the value is the same, and the convenience greater." 

Another thing to be noticed here is, — 

Y. The greatest study of the soul. " When I remember 
Thee on my bed, and meditate in the night watches." (1) Man 
can think upon God. This is the grand distinction of his 
being. No other creature on this planet can do this. We can 
think on God, not merely on what He has done, but on what 
He is, Himself. (2) Man can think upon God on his bed. 
When all other objects are shut out from him, when the 
beautiful earth and the star-spangled heavens are excluded, 
God can be brought into the soul as the subject of thought. 
No study equal to this ! None so quickening. The thought 
of God vivifies the faculties and stirs the heart. None so 
humbling. With God before the eye of thought, all egotism 
wanes and dies. None so spiritualizing. With God before 
the mind's eye, fleets, armies, markets, governments, the 
solemn globe itself and all it contains, dwindle into insignifi- 
cance. None so enlightening. The study of God lightens up 
all the fields of truth. All the branches have their root in God. 

Another thing to be noticed is, — 

VI. The greatest trust of the soul. " Thou hast been my 
help, therefore in the shadow of Thy wings will I rejoice," 
etc. A soul trusting in God, cleaves to Him, follows hard 
after Him, and confidently expects the overthrow of all 
enemies, and ultimate deliverance out of all the trials and 
sufferings of this life. 
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Conclusion. — See in this Psalm what the soul is, what it 
wants, and in what its trne greatness and blessedness consist. 
It has been well said by an old and distinguished author — 
" He that pursues any worldly interest or earthly thing as his 
end becomes himself also * earthly ; ' and the more the soul 
directs itself to God, the more it becomes Godlike, deriving 
a print of that glory and beauty upon itself with which it 
converseth, as it is excellently set forth by the apostle : ' But 
we all, with open face, beholding as in a glass, the glory of 
the Lord, are changed in the same image from glory to glory.' 
It is only true goodness in the soul of man, guiding it steadily 
and uniformly towards God, directing it and all its actions to 
the one last end and chief good, that can give it a true con- 
sistency and composedness within itself." 



HOMILBTIC SKETCHES ON THE BOOK OP 
JOB. 



The Book of Job is one of the grandest sections of Divine Scripture. It has never 
yet, to our knowledge, been treated in a purely Homiletic method for Homiletic 
ends. Besides many learned expositions on the book found in our general com- 
mentaries, we have special exegetical volumes of good scholarly and critical worth ; 
such as Drs. Barnes, Wemyss, Mason Goode, Noyes Lee, Dehtzsch, and Herman 
Hedwick Bernard : the last is in every way a masterly production. For us, there- 
fore, to go into philology and verbal criticism, when such admirable works are 
available to all students, would be superfluous, if not presumption. Ambiguous 
terms, when they occur, we shall of course explain, and occasionally suggest an im- 
proved rendering ; but our work will be chiefly, if not entirely, Homiletic. We shall 
essay to bring out from the grand old words those Divine verities which are true 
and vital to man as man in all lands and ages. These truths we shall frame in an 
order as philosophic and suggestive as our best powers will enable us to do ; and 
this in order to help the earnest preachers of God's Holy Word. 



No. LXVIII. 



The Common in Controversy, Sin, and Theology. 

44 Surely thou hast spoken in mine hearing^ etc.— Job xxxiii. 8-18. 

Exegetical Kemarks : Ver. 8. — 
"Surely thou hast spoken in mine 
hearing, and I have heard tlie 
voice of thy words" This lan- 
guage shows that Elihu had 
been present during the debate, 
and had paid profound attention 
to all that had been said. 



Ver. 9. — " I am clean without 
transgression, I am innocent; 
neither is there iniquity in me." 
He here professes to quote the 
very words which he heard Job 
utter. But where are those 
words recorded ? Nowhere 
throughout the record of the dis- 
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cussion can we find them. It is 

. true that Job had maintained 
that he was not guilty of the 
transgressions of which his 
friends had charged him; but 
nowhere does he declare his 
absolute innocency. 

Ver. 10, 11.— "Behold, He findetli 
occasions against me, Hepounteth 
me for His enemy, He putteth 
my feet in the stocks, He marketh 
all my paths." In chap. xix. 11 
Job had given utterance to what 
Elihu here states, and also in 
chap. ziii. 27. 

Ver. 12.—" Behold, in this thou art 
notjust : I will answer thee, that 
God is greater than man." " Be- 
hold, in this thou art not right, let 
me tell thee. Thy three friends 
told thee, thou must needs have 
done wickedly in the former part 
of thy life, and saying so they 
may have wronged thee. But I 
do not say so, I believe thee to 
have lived a righteous life, till 
these afflictions came upon thee ; 
but then thou didst sin, and sin 
very grievously, in that thou 
couldest presume to utter un- 
seemly words concerning God, 
because He had afflicted thee, 
For Ood is greater than frail 
man. He is a Being so great and 
so exalted that it is not possible 
to suppose He would afflict such 
a weak and frail being as man, 
unless He knew that he would 
Be benefited by his afflictions." 
— Bernard. 

Ver. 13. — " Why dost thou strive 
against Him f for He giveth not 
account of any of His matters." 
The idea is, that it is useless to 
contend with God, for, whether 
His creatures like it or not, He 



pursues His course without pause 
or alteration. Submission to 
His will, and not contention, 
is at once the wise and proper 
course of conduct. 

Ver. 14. — "God speaketh once, yea 
twice, yet man perceivethit not." 
God's communications to man 
are many and numerous, yet 
man too often disregards them. 

Ver. 15. — " In a dredm, in a vision 
of the night, when deep sleep 
falleth upon men, in slumberings 
upon the bed." Dreams and 
visions in seasons of deep sleep 
were the means by which the 
Almighty made known His will in 
the earlier period of the world's 
history; and I am disposed to 
believe that these are the means 
He employs in every part of the 
world now. 

Ver. 16.— u Then He openeth the 
ears of men, and sealeth their 
instruction." For " openeth," 
the margin has " revealeth," or 
** uneovereth." The idea is, that 
God makes the admonition thus 
communicated as secure as if a 
seal were affixed to it. 

Ver. 17. — " That He may withdraw 
man from his purpose [margin, 
"work"], and hide pride from 
man." The object of God's 
communications to the mind of 
wicked men, is to turn them 
from their evil practices and to 
prevent them ruining them- 
selves. 

Ver. 18. — lt Hekeepethback his soul 
from the pit, and his life from 
perishing by the sword." The 
meaning is, that God by His 
warnings seeks to turn man 
from an evil life that will lead to 
his ruin. 



Homilktics. — These words present us with three subjects of 
thought : — 

L A fault common to Contkovessialists. What is that 
fault ? The exaggeration of an opponent's opinions. Elihu 
charges Job herewith haying said, "he was clean without 
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transgression, and innocent without any iniquity." There is 
no proof that Job said this. It is all but certain that he never 
gave utterance to such an untruth. He declared often that 
he was no hypocrite, that he was sincere, never that he was 
" innocent and free from all sin." Now, to exaggerate an oppo- 
nent's error is a fault too prevalent in all controversies. How 
the errors of the Arminians are exaggerated by the Calvin- 
ists, errors of the Unitarians by what are called the Orthodox 
pariy, the Papists by the Protestants, the Churchmen by the 
Dissenters, and vice versa. The Polemic takes the opinion of 
his opponent, and of the dwarfs he makes giants, of the 
innocents he makes devils, of the harmless he makes pesti- 
lent. This exaggeration springs from a variety of causes. 
Pride has much to do with it. The disputant wishes to ap- 
pear as a hero, battling with Apollyons, so that if he crushes 
them, his triumphs will be the more signal and the more 
lauded. Revenge contributes to its existence. The mutual 
retorts have kindled mutual revenge, and revenge has magni- 
fied the errors on each side. Untruthfulness, the want of a 
strict adherence to truth, has left the imagination free to 
fabricate falsehoods. Ah me ! in- religious polemics some of 
the best men that ever lived are made to appear monsters, 
unworthy of life. Here we have, — 

II. A Sin common to Mankind. " Why dost thou strive 
against Him ? " Striving against God % is the common sin of 
humanity. The carnal mind is at enmity with God. What 
is it to strive against God ? It is to pursue a course of con- 
duct contrary to His will, contrary to truth, justice, benevo- 
lence, holiness, out of harmony with the holy ordinances of 
nature, with the conditions of true happiness, with the pro- 
gress of the world. Striving against God — (1) How wrong. 
Striving against the best Friend. (2) How foolish ! How futile 
the attempt! It is a moth struggling against the flames. 
" Why dost thou strive against Him ? " Ah, why ? Has He 
ever done thee any harm ? Hast thou any hope of success ? 
We have here, — 

III. A Theology common to the Bible. What are the 
theological points here? 
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First : The infinite superiority of God. " God is greater than 
man." Greater ! There is no comparison. Ton may compare 
a rain-drop to the Atlantic, a spark to the central fires of the 
universe ; but between God and man there is no comparison. 

Secondly : The absolute irresponsibility of Qod. " He giveth 
not account of any of His matters." The only moral in- 
telligence in the universe that is irresponsible, is God. He is 
absolutely independent, and is under obligation to no being 
in the universe. He does " whatsoever seemeth good in His 
sight " with the armies of heaven and the inhabitants of this 
earth. He is not bound by law or power outside of Himself 
to be kind, loving, or just. Hence these attributes in Him 
are the more conspicuously glorious. 

Thirdly : The constant communicability of God. " God 
speaketh once, yea twice, yet man perceiveth it not. In a 
dream, in a vision of the night, when deep sleep falleth upon 
men, in slumberings upon the bed ; then He openeth the ears 
of men, and sealeth their instruction.' 1 God has not only 
access to the human mind, but access to it even irrespective of 
its choice or effort ; He enters it when " deep sleep falleth 
upon men," when the senses are sealed, when the limbs are 
motionless, when the will is passive. Then He enters it. Not 
once, but often, not with one, but with all. 

Fourthly: The redemptive purpose of God.' Why does He 
work with men? "That he may withdraw man from his 
purpose, and hide pride from man. He keepeth back his 
soul from the pit, and his life from perishing by the sword." 
Colonel Gardiner, it is said, was meditating an act of wicked- 
ness, and was alone in his room awaiting the appointed hour ; 
but in silence of the night and the solitude of his room, he 
had a vision of the Saviour on the cross, and this vision 
broke his purpose, and kept " back his soul from the pit." 
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SERM0NIC GLANCES AT THE GOSPEL OF 
ST. JOHN. 



As oar purpose in the treatment of this Gospel is purely the development, in the 
briefest and most suggestive form, of Sermonio Outlines, we must refer our readers 
to the following works for all critical inquiries into the author and authorship of 
the book, and also for any minute criticisms on difficult clauses. The works we 
■hall especially consult are.— " Introduction to New Testament," by Bleek ; " Com- 
mentary on John," by Tholuck ; *' Commentary on John," by Hengstenberg ; " In- 
troduction to the Study of the Gospels," by Westoott; "The Gospel History," by 
Ebrard; "Our Lord's Divinity," by Liddon; "St. John's Gospel," by Oosterzee: 
" Doctrine of the Person of Christ," by Darner ; Lange; etc., etc. 



NO. LXVIII. 

The Man Born Blind. Types of Character in relation 
to Christ's Work.— 2. Those who are only specu- 
latively interested in the Work. 

" The NEIGHBOURS THEREFORE, and they which before had seen him 

THAT HE WAS BLIND, SAID, Is NOT THIS HE THAT BAT AND BEGGED ? SOME 

said, This is he : others said, He is like him : but he said, I am he. 
Therefore said they unto him, How were thine eyes opened ? He 
answered and said, a man that is called jesus made clay, and anointed 
mine eyes, and said unto me, go to the pool of slloam, and wash i and 
i went and washed, and i received sight. then said they unto him, 
Where is He? Hb said, I know not. They brought to the Pharisees 
him that aforetime was blind.— John ix. 8-13. 

Exposition : Ver. 8.—** The neigh- 
bours therefore, and tJiey which 
before had seen him that he was 
blind." Here follows an account of 
what befell this blind man. The 
account is so minute, distinct, life- 
like, that one must conclude that 
the biographer had it from the 
very lips of the blind man him- 
self. " Is not this he that sat and 
begged? " It would seem that 
they had been in the habit of 
seeing him as a blind man and 



Ver. 9.— "Some said. This is he, 
others said, He is like him : but 
he said, lam lie," The diversity 
of opinions is readily accounted 
for by the great difference in 
his appearance which would be 
made by the removal of the most 
deforming of blemishes and the 
bestowal of the most distinguish- 
ing of features. The very diffi- 
culty which they had in believing 



that he was the blind 

proves the perfection of the cure. 

Ver. 10.— " Therefore said they 
unto him, How were thine eyes 
opened?" Avery natural ques- 
tion. 

Ver. 11. — "He answered and said, 
A man that is called Jesus," etc. 
4 * He is therefore not acquainted 
with the Messianic character of 
Jesus. He however emphasizes 
the name of Jesus. He has* 
immediately noticed the signifi- 
cant name, which was not the 
case with the impotent man of 
Bethesda (chap. v.). The form 
of his already budding faith in 
the prophetic dignity and Divine 
mission of Jesus, declares itself 
in verses 17 and 33 ; he as yet 
does not know Him as the 
Messiah (ver. 35). *I received 
sight. 1 'Ara/ftlreu' means to 
look up, to see again. Meyer 
maintains against Lucke's ex- 
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planation, ' I looked up ' (Mark 
xvi. 4), the 'I received sight 
again.' For this there is no 
ground in verses 15 and 18, 
although the explanation of 
Grotius, « Nee male recipere quis 
dicituTy quod communiter tribu* 
turn humarue natures ipsi ab- 
fuitj is ingenious." — Lange. 
Ver. 12.— " Then said they unto 
him. Where is He ? " From this 
it would appear that Jesus, after 
the attempt to stone Him, had 
retired from the Temple, and still 
kept Himself from the public 
eye. The motive for asking the 



question was not hostility, hut a 
natural interest, to see and to 
know the author of such a work. 
"He said, I know not." The 
man had heard the voice, but 
had never seen the person of his 
Benefactor, until revealed in 
verse 37. 
Ver. 13.—" They brought to the 
Pharisees him that aforetime was 
blind" (irpbs rods $api<ratovs). 
Probably to the Sanhedrim, 
which sat daily, and the princi- 
pal members of which were the 
leading Pharisees. 



Homilbtics. — The healing of this poor blind man was a very 
influential fact. As a stone cast into a lake throws the whole 
mass of water into agitation, producing circle after circle to 
its ntmost bounds, this fact stirred into excitement the whole 
social sphere in which it occurred. It broke the monotony of 
ordinary life, it touched the springs of many minds, and filled 
the neighbourhood with strange thoughts and feelings. This 
is a striking illustration of the fact that no man " liveth to 
himself." What affects one, will affect many. Society is a 
chain, of which every man is a link ; the motion of one link 
may vibrate through the whole chain. Society is a body, 
every man is a member ; the pulsation of one heart will throb 
through every limb. There were circumstances connected 
with this man's healing, that tended to heighten its exciting 
power. He was well known. For many years, probably, he 
sat near that old Temple ; he had been seen by thousands who 
periodically visited that sacred spot, and had been the subject 
of remark by many a passer-by ; he was a kind of institution, 
one of the well-settled and most notable objects in that great 
thoroughfare. The removing of his blindness was miraculous. 
Such an event had never been known before. Cases of blind 
men whose sight had been restored, might have occurred ere 
then, within the knowledge of some ; but this was not resto- 
ration, for he had never seen, never had' a vision. It was a 
kind of creation ; it was altogether wonderful; it stood out as 
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one of the most marvellous things that had ever happened. 
Hence the greatness of the interest awakened. The feelings 
produced, however, were very various. 

The representative class which we have in these verses, are 
those who are only speculatively interested in OJirisfs work 
Notice three things concerning this class : — 

I. The lack of earnestness in their inquiries. Their in- 
quiries were confined to three subjects. 

First : To the identity of the restored man. " Is not this he 
that sat and begged?" The question seems to be asked in 
the mere spirit of curiosity. " Some said, This is he : others 
said, He is like him." Their difficulty in deciding his identity 
would arise partly perhaps from the change that the opened 
eye would make in his countenance, for the eye gives a 
character to the face, it kindles in every feature a new glory. 
The human eye in the face is as the moon in the night fir- 
mament, changing the whole aspect of things ; and partly, 
and probably mainly, from the unaccountableness of the re- 
sult. Though they might have felt that in nearly every 
respect he was like him, yet they could not believe because of 
the marvellousness of the change. Their inquiries were con- 
fined, — 

Secondly : To the method of his restoration. " How were 
thine eyes opened ? " In this question there is no ring of 
earnestness; it seems dictated by nothing but an ordinary 
curiosity. Their inquiries were confined, — 

Thirdly : To the whereabouts of the Restorer. " Where is 
He ? " Not, What is He ? All they meant was, We should 
like to see this Man, who has wrought such a wonderful cure. 
Those who have a mere speculative interest in Christianity 
are constantly asking such questions as these. Is it so and 
so ? How did it occur ? Where is the cause ? And all this 
with no deep genuine thirst for truth. Notice, — 

II. The lack of generosity in their inquiries. They utter 
no congratulatory word to the restored man. There was no 
gush, as one might have expected, of sympathy and gratitude 
for the merciful deliverance. Had they been true men, the 
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event would have thrilled them with emotions that would have 
touched them into the enthusiasm of social affection. But 
there is not one spark of it. Their intellect seems to move in 
ice. So it is ever with those who are merely speculatively 
interested in Christianity. There is no exultation of heart on 
account of the millions it has blessed. It is mere cold inquiry 
about details. Notice, — 

III. The lack of independency in their inquiries. " They 
brought to the Pharisees him that aforetime was blind." 
They brought him to the judicial court, to try the question of 
his identity. They were not earnest enough in the matter to 
reach a conclusion that would satisfy themselves as to his 
identity. In that court to which .they took him there would 
not be much difficulty in proving that the man was not him- 
self, but some one else. Hostile judges can prove to a servile 
and ignorant jury that the man who says " I am he," is not 
himself but some one else. This has been done, I think, in 
England only within the last few years. 

Conclusion. — Truly lamentable it is, that there are men to be 
found who are only speculatively interested in the wonderful 
works of Christ. What these men saw and heard should have 
led them to a hearty acceptance of Jesus as the true Messiah, 
and their consecration to Him as their Lord and Master. 



Murder. — " Thou shalt not kill." The commandment does not say, 
" Thou shalt not kill privately ," from any personal feeling, leaving room 
for the inference that man may kill in his official capacity, and from public 
considerations. The language meets man as man in every capacity and 
position ; it meets him as the judge upon the bench, as the executioner 
upon the scaffold, as the soldier upon the field. With this passage before 
us, we are bound to regard intentional killing, by whomsoever effected, 
however effected, and wherever effected, as a violation of God's eternal 
law. 
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Food and Forgiveness. 

' GlVX US THIS DAT OUB DAILY BBEAD. AND FOBGITE C8 OUB DKBT6." — 

Matt. vi. 11, 12. 

1HE latter petition is a great step in advance of the 
former, and is as much above it as the spiritual is 
above the material, the eternal above the temporal, 
things unseen above things that are seen. The two requests 
may be classified under the same category, for they are both 
alike prompted by a sense of dependence upon God ; yet there 
is a vast difference between them— the difference between 
victuals and pardon, between a meal and absolution. " Give 
us this day our daily bread ; " and then, taking a long stride, 
forgetting those things which are behind and reaching forth 
unto those things which are before, we press toward the mark, 
" Forgive us our debts." We pray, " Give us this day our 
daily bread," standing on the low level of the brute, requiring 
in common with it the meat that perisheth. The eyes of all 
wait upon God, and He giveth them their meat in due season ; 
He giveth to the beast his food, and to the young ravens which 
cry, and likewise to man his daily portion. The ox takes one 
end, and partakes of straw; man takes the other end, threshes 
out the grain, and converts it into bread. But how much is a 
man better than a sheep ? We are of more value than many 
sparrows. Then we soar aloft, leaving the cattle on the hills 
below, losing sight of the barns of earth ; and now, in the 
exercise of the powers of enlightened reason, by virtue of 
which we are infinitely removed from the irrational creation 
beneath, with which we were coupled a little while ago, we 
are occupying the high plane of moral accountability, elevated 
to a spiritual consciousness of a responsible relationship to 
God, and are praying, " Forgive us our debts." 

Of these two blessings then, under consideration, we say, — 
I. Both ought to be sought. Men generally are con- 
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cerned more or less for the bread that cometh up from the 
earth, that they stand in little need of being urged to seek 
after it; and it is perfectly right they should be so. The 
Bible nowhere finds fault with men for praying for temporal 
blessings, but rather gives its sanction for so doing. Isolated 
passages of Scripture might be cited on the contrary, such as, 
" Labour not for the meat which perisheth; ,, but evidently 
that must be taken in its comparative sense. And when we 
read that, " one thing is needful," we cannot understand it to 
prohibit a certain amount of care and trouble for many other 
things, including " bread " amongst them. And even those 
who will not work, still think it their duly to eat and consume 
what others have produced in the sweat of their faces ; and to 
beg they are not ashamed. 

But men ought to be infinitely more concerned for the 
living bread that cometh down from heaven, which, if a man 
eat thereof, he shall never die. We are composed of two 
natures, body and soul, and these two have their respective 
wants ; and for the supply of those of the former we are justified 
in praying, " Give us this day our daily bread ; " and for the 
supply of those of the latter, we ought not to forget to pray, 
" Forgive us our debts." And as the soul is more than body, 
as the immortal is more than mortal, as heaven is more than 
earth, so our prayer ought to be the more earnest, " Forgive 
us our debts," than, " Give us this day our daily bread." 
" What is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul? " If there is no profit, how utterly foolish 
the vast majority of men are in pursuing enthusiastically so 
unreasonable a course, spending all their energies in trying 
to gain the poor things of this world, that perish actually in 
the using, and neglecting the interests of their immortal 
souls ! Instead of immense profit, as we should expect, judging 
from their conduct, there is nothing but loss, irreparable loss ; 
a man taking a city and hanged at the gates of it. Is not 
such a pursuit mad in the superlative degree ? 

II. Both aee not sought according to their worth. 
Unless it be in an inverse ratio, where the highest value is set 
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on the least worthy, and the lowest value is set on the most 
worthy. Might it not be laid down as a sound maxim, and 
one that would be universally accepted, in theory at least, 
that the most important matter should have the greatest 
attention ? And yet how the practice of the world is at variance 
with it. Think of a prisoner condemned to die, giving all 
his time during the last few days he had to live on earth, to 
think of his meals, whether they would be exactly to his 
palate; or of his couch, whether it was as easy as it might be 
made ; or of the general comforts of his temporary situation ; 
and never once giving it a thought whether he might obtain 
pardon for his crime. All would pronounce him "insane ; " 
but, alas ! an alarmingly large number would, by the very act, 
unwillingly it might be, bring the verdict of insanity against 
themselves. They rise up early and sit up late, and are con- 
tent to eat the bread of sorrows, so long as to-day or to-morrow 
they can go to such a city and continue there a year to buy 
and sell and get gain; and the thought has never entered 
their mind that there can be anything better than money. 
The priceless commodity which is more precious than rubies, 
they have left unsought, in that they regarded " bread " the 
principal thing. It is nothing but bread, bread, bread. Well, 
bread is good enough for the perishable part of our nature, 
and we ought to see that it gets it ; we may pray for it and 
we may labour for it, but we want to be reminded that man 
cannot live by " bread " alone ; the body may, but that is 
only the poorer part of man ; the higher nature must have 
food of a better kind, or else starve for ever. We must not 
forget that our requirements are two-fold, corresponding to our 
double being. As creatures, we may pray, " Give us this day 
our daily bread," let our bodily wants be supplied; but when 
we rise to the dignity of men, sinful men as we are, we must 
pray, " Forgive us our debts," let our sins be pardoned, let 
our guilt be removed ; and though the fields yield no meat, 
yet our chief concern shall be that we are able to rejoice in 
the Lord, and joy in the God of our salvation. 
III. Both abb sought in proportion as the want for bach 
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is felt. It is to be feared that most men have a keener con- 
sciousness of their dependence on food than on forgiveness, 
and that is because they live more in the flesh than in the 
spirit. Their physical desires are sharpened, but their moral 
sensibilities are blunted ; they have a longing after animal 
pleasures and creature comforts, but little or no craving for 
spiritual joys and Divine blessings. " The young lions roar 
after their prey and seek their meat from God," for they lack 
and suffer hunger. It is a sense of want that drives them 
roaring and prowling about for food ; so it is a sense of sin 
that takes hold of a man and sends him begging to the throne 
of grace, with the prayer on his lips and in his heart, "For- 
give us our debts." It is a man that feels himself in a lost 
condition that prays, " God be merciful to me a sinner." He 
throws himself helplessly at God's feet and feels there is 
nothing between him and everlasting perdition but Divine 
grace; and thus realizing his fearful and imminent danger, 
he cries out, and he must be excused if he calls out loud, for 
he cries out of the depths of his soul, " Lord, hear my voice." 
" O God, help me, I am poor and needy, Thou art my help and 
my deliverer; make no tarrying, O my God." The man has 
just found out that he is a sinner, and is already heard praying, 
" Forgive us our debts." He is on the high road to pardon 
and recovery. The prodigal's return began when he began to 
be in want. From that point his face is set towards home. 
He is now about to come to himself ; he will not be long before 
he comes to his father. Up till now, he was beside himself, 
insane ; but here the insanity leaves him, and he is himself 
again. This is a great crisis, an important turning-point in 
the life of man. Let the sinner once find himself, and he will 
find God soon afterwards ; let him find his sin, and it will not 
take him long to find pardon ; let him begin to grow dis- 
tressed about his rags, and, before he is aware of it, he is 
clothed in a robe of righteousness ; let him begin to get tired 
and ashamed of his swinish companions and of his poverty- 
stricken condition, the chances are, that presently he will be 
ushered into a grand banquet-hall to partake of a sumptuous 

A A 
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feast in the midst of music and dancing ; and there will be 
joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth, and crieth, " Forgive ns our debts.'* 

Cardiff. p. E. Thomas. 




The Crown of Moral Heroes. 

"And they that be wise shall shine as the brightness of the 
pibmament; and they that tubn many to righteousness as the 
stabs fob eyeb and ever." — Dan. xii. 3. 

jS Daniel drew near the close of his wonderful and 
eventful earthly life, his prospects of the rest and 
reward of heaven grew wider and clearer. He had 
been firm and faithful amid many fiery trials and fierce 
temptations ; and he was assured by God that all would be 
well with him in the end. There would come a time when all 
the discords of earth would be harmonized, when all the 
apparent discrepancies of this life would be made clear and 
plain. A day was coming in which the unrecognised and 
unrewarded good and- faithful servants of the Lord would be 
crowned and welcomed in the sky. Babylon was renowned 
for its learning, and the Chaldeans for their astronomical 
science and skill. Most probably Daniel knew something 
considerable about the heavenly bodies ; He had often, — being 
a devout astronomer, — looked at the bright calm sunset, had 
often admired the golden brightness of the azure sky ; and at 
night he had doubtless gazed many a time upon the starry 
sky, and, peering into the star deeps, had been brightened and 
bettered by the thoughts awakened of calm and peace, of 
light, and joy j and now he is assured that " they that be wise 
shall shine," etc. ; these words would convey great comfort to 
the heart of Daniel, and they are calculated to yield consola- 
tion to all earnest workers in the great harvest field of the 
world, to all self-denying religious reformers who are endea- 
vouring to do good in their day and generation. We haye 
brought before us here, — 
I. The noblest character an© conduct that man can 
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exhibit and exeroisb upoh earth. Wisdom is not the mere 
accumulation of knowledge, but rather the right application 
and exercise of it ; and the characters here spoken of are 
those who have the best of knowledge, and who put it to 
the best of uses. Mere knowledge of science or Scripture 
may become a curse rather than a blessing to the possessor ; 
it is the good use made of anything that constitutes wis- 
dom. They are the wise (a) Who are not wholly taken up with 
the Present ; (0) Who are not wholly absorbed in the Seen ; 
(y) Who are not wholly devoted to Self; (5) Who do not think 
lightly of Sin; (*) Who do not ignore the claims of God, These 
are the noblest characters exhibited on earth, and their lives 
are useful, holy, and happy. Such men become the instru- 
ments of turning many to righteousness. They win souls to 
the right and true by their (1) bright example. Their lives 
are a perpetual rebuke to evil doers, and they often put to 
silence wicked and foolish men. A righteous, wisely-con- 
ducted life is very eloquent for God and truth, and Christly 
conduct has frequently brought men to Jesus. The holy lives 
of renewed men are among the strongest arguments for, and 
the clearest evidences of, our glorious Christianity. They win 
by their (2) weighty precepts, their tongues speak wisely and 
warmly, and they become teachers and guides to the ignorant 
and the bewildered; men are convinced by them and con- 
verted, turned into paths of virtue and godliness. They win 
by their (3) prevailing prayers. They speak to men, and they 
speak to God about men ; they seek wisdom of God, who gives 
liberally and upbraids not; and Heaven smiles upon their 
endeavours and gives them great success. In spiritual work 
we can do nothing without God ; and to attempt to succeed 
without Him, without His blessing in answer to prayer, would 
be exhibiting a folly second only to that of him who says there 
is no God. Such characters as we have depicted are Heaven's 
aristocracy — men who, like Daniel, have been persecuted and 
unappreciated, men of whom the world is not worthy. They 
die. and their names may not be widely known or long re- 
membered upon earth, but they are welcomed and crowned 

a a 2 
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above, they shine as the brightness of the firmament and as 
the stars for ever and ever. 

This leads ns to notice, — 

II. The truest greatness and glory that man can attain 
to and enjoy in Heaven. The imagery of the text suggests 
to us, calmness, security, greatness, elevation, dignity, might. 
The stars shine above and beyond the reach of cloud and 
storm, and from their burning thrones look calmly down upon 
us. They vary in size and colour, and differ from each other 
in glory. They shine on and suggest the idea of permanence, 
"for ever and ever." In the future state such calmness, 
dignity, elevation, security, brightness, and permanence await 
those who are wise and winning here. They " shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament," they shall not be as the dull 
leaden, or rough rude winter sky, but as the clear bright 
firmament when the sun is shining on a glorious summer day. 
All cold mists of doubts and fears gone ; all clouds of unbelief 
dispersed ; all storms of passion for ever subsided ; all dark- 
ness and death gone by ; the morn of heaven's day has come, 
and earth's shadows have for ever fled away! Men have 
dared and done difficult and desperate things, have endured 
great hardships to win worldly renown and the applause of 
men, and have been delighted when rewarded with a medal, 
a ribbon, or some perishable name. We have held out before 
our aspiring eyes crowns and thrones that will never crumble 
nor fade. Such prospects and promises relieve life of its 
apparent meanness and emptiness. Apart from the greatness 
and glory to be attained to and enjoyed in heaven, man 
walks here in a vain show, and all things are vanity and 
vexation of spirit. Such passages as our text are as windows 
opened in heaven through which rays of celestial glory come 
streaming down upon the pathway of the wise and good. We 
can work for God in endeavouring to turn men unto righteous- 
ness, and we can afford to wait for results, and even endure 
the ingratitude and unkindness of men, if we may look to such 
a compensating and culminating future. By what we say and 
do, we are holding invisible reins, which are guiding others 
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to heaven or hell ; and we are paving our own way to darkness 
and despair for ever, or to where we shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament, and as the star3 for ever and ever. 
Bristol. F. W. Brown. 




The Mission of Christ in relation to the Moral Law. 

" Think not that I am coips to destroy the law, or the prophets : I 

AM NOT COME TO DESTROY, BUT TO FULFIL." — Matt. V. 17. 

j|HE law referred to is not the ceremonial, — that 
was destined to pass away, — but the moral, which 
is universal in its obligation and eternal in its 
duration. 2. The error guarded against : " Think not." Do 
not suppose it, ye legalists. Do not wish it, ye Antinomians. 
Christ did not come to destroy the obligation of the moral 
law, or to exempt us from fulfilling it. 3. The mission de- 
clared : "I am come to fulfil. This does not imply any im- 
perfection in the moral law. It is incapable of improvement. 
The mission of Christ in relation to "the perfect law" is, — 

I. To Expound its Spirituality. The commandments may 
be broken in the heart, while they are being observed in the 
conduct. The two tables of stone are resolvable into three 
laws, the spirituality of which Christ expounds in His sermon. 
First: The Law of Love, v. 21-26, 38-48. This law is 
violated by — (1) Sinful anger, 21-26. (2) Malicious Re- 
venge, 38-42. (3) Exclusive affection, 43-48. Secondly : 
The Law of Purity, v. 27-32. This law is violated by — 
(1) Adulterous desire, 27-30. (2) Illegitimate divorce, 
31, 32. Thirdly: The Law of Reverence, v. 33-37. Reverence 
for God should make us : (1) Truthful. Do not swear to 
anything false, 33-36. (2) Believable. Do not swear to 
anything true, 37. The mission of Christ in relation to the 
perfect law is : — 

II. To Embody its Principles. The law never had been 
perfectly embodied by man. The world had never seen the 
law in a living form. Christ was the perfect man. First : 
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He was the embodiment of perfect love. His lore was : (1) 
Disinterested, (2) Compassionate, (3) Forgiving, (4) Com- 
plete — He loved the whole man, (5) Universal — not 
domestic, nor friendly, nor national, but world-wide, (6) 
Practical, He gave Himself to evangelistic and philanthropic 
work and to death, (7) Enduring — unquenched by indif- 
ference and hate. Secondly: He was the embodiment of 
perfect purity. " In Him was no sin," (1) He felt none, 
(2) His friends saw none, (3) His enemies could find none. 
He was pure internally and externally. Thirdly : He was the 
embodiment of perfect reverence. Mark: (1) His habits of 
devotion, (a) He had frequent seasons of devotion (b) He 
had a constant spirit of devotion. He realized the presence 
of the Father always and everywhere, (2) His habits of speech. 
How truthful! hence how simple! yet how authoritative! 
Thus we see in Christ the humanity of the perfect law. It is 
not transcendental, but practical and practicable. The mission 
of Christ in relation to the perfect law is : — 

III. To Honour its Breach. 1. It had been broken in the 
practice of man, and He came to atone for it. He is the 
propitiation for the sins of humanity (Rom.iii. 19-26). He 
who knew no sin, was made a sin-offering for us (2 Cor. v. 21). 
He " hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being made 
a curse for us " (Gal. iii. 13). These Scriptures do not teach 
(nor do any other) that the sufferings of Christ were a 
payment to satisfy the vengef al feeling of God, and purchase 
pardon for man; but they do teach that they made it con- 
sistent for the God of Law to forgive and justify believers. 

2. It had been broken in the estimation of man, and He 
came to show him its glory. He aimed to produce upon our 
minds and hearts a lasting impression of its divine greatness. 
He did this by His teachings, which show its spirituality ; . by 
His life, which reveals its beauty ; and by His death, which 
impresses its majesty, showing that it cannot be violated with 
impunity, that penalty must follow sin, that pardon is not 
its prerogative. The mission of Christ in relation to the 
nerfect law is : — 
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IV. To Secure its Fulfilment (Romans viii. 4). This 
in two ways : 1. By the presentation of sufficient motive. 
(1) What motive is sufficient to secure obedience ? "Not self- 
interest ; not fear ; not hope ; only love to the lawgiver ruling 
the heart. "Love is the fulfilling of the law" (Rom. xiii. 
10) . " This is the love of God, that we keep His command- 
ments ; and His commandments are not grievous " (1 John 
v. 3). " My yoke is easy, and my burden is light " (Matt. 
xL 30). (2) How does Christ generate this motive ? By His 
love, as seen in the Cross. " The Cross is the condensation of 
the pardoning grace of the Trinity into an infinite motive, 
and its presentation to the moral constitution of man, with all 
the pathos of an invincible appeal. It is the magnetism of 
Divine love drawing an alienated world to itself." Thus the 
dominion of sin is abolished (Rom. vi. 14). 2. By the 
impartation of Divine power. " God worketh in you to will 
and to do of His good pleasure " (Phil. ii. 13). Therefore we 
can work out our own salvation. " The law of the Spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin 
and death" (Rom. viii. 2). Thus Christ does not, strictly 
speaking, abrogate old laws and make new ones, but He puts 
a new lever into man — "writes the law upon our hearts. ,, - 
" He brings out unexpected meanings from ancient enactments, 
but does not enlarge the statute-book." 

Conclusion. This exposition ought to show two things : — 
1. That law without Christ is impossible. True concep- 
tions of it are impossible ; exemption from its penalty is 
impossible; obedience to its requirements is impossible. 
Therefore legalists are fanatics, They are trying to do the 
impossible. They are pursuing a phantom of their imagina- 
tion. 2. Christ without law is useless (Gal. ii. 17 ; Rom. iii. 
31). No amount of faith in Christ-r-of passive reliance on 
His atonement — can save us if we remain sinners. Therefore 
Antinomians are fanatics also. 

Thomas Baron. 
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Prayer.— 4. Solidarity in Prayer. 

" is ant sick among you ? let him call for the elders op the church ; 
and let them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name op 
the Lord : and the prayer op paith shall save the sick, and the Lord 
shall raise him up ; and ip he have committed sins, they shall be for- 
GIVEN him." — James v. 14, 15. 

BECULIAR people of various kinds have tried to in- 
terpret this passage. It has from time to time been 
set before the English public in a very ludicrous and 
absurd light by some very peculiar practices of some very 
peculiar people. It is one of the great proof-texts of the 
Roman Catholic sacrament of " Extreme Unction." And it 
might be relied upon as giving some authority to the " scien- 
tific test of prayer " which formed the subject of my last paper. 
Amidst this wide diversity of opinion it is somewhat hazard- 
ous, and may by some be deemed presumptuous, to suggest 
another interpretation. 

I. It is perfectly clear at the outset that the passage does 
not refer to miraculous cures wrought by the Apostles. It 
might indeed be supposed, from the usage of the phrase 
" anointing with oil " in Mark vi. 13, that something of the 
same miraculous and exceptional kind was referred to here. 
But the general context is utterly opposed to such a supposi- 
tion. The reference is to the ordinary irpev&vTcpoi, or elders of 
the congregation, and not to the Apostles ; and, as the Epistle 
is addressed to the twelve tribes scattered abroad, the passage 
evidently can have no specific and restricted application to 
apostolic grace and power. Moreover, the whole context is 
an enforcement of the duty and efficacy of prayer, and evi- 
dently applies to congregations of Christian believers every- 
where, and not simply to those in immediate connection with 
the Apostles. And in these days we may claim this verse as 
our precious and glorious privilege quite as much as in the 
days of apostolic power and energy. 

II. Nor does the passage give any sanction to the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of "Extreme Unction," or any like rites 
and superstitions. - 

The practice of " Extreme Unction," as a sacrament for the 
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dying, did not become general in the Romish Church until the 
ninth century. At first, indeed, the unction was applied, not 
merely to those who were apparently about fco die, but in all cases 
of sickness, and was often applied by the friends and neigh- 
bours of the sick man without any priestly intervention. But 
eventually the " unction " became recognised and acknowledged 
as a sacrament, to be administered only by priestly hands, and 
only in the last extremity. The Council of Trent guarded 
this priestly prerogative by a fierce anathema, and appealed to 
this passage of " the blessed James " (beatus Jacobus) as the 
authority for the practice. 

Accordingly, the Roman Catholic interpreters restrict the 
term roi/s Trpeafivrepovs rrjs euckijo-las to the official ordained elders, 
refer owct to the salvation of the soul, and are in very great 
perplexity over typcl. 

It is scarcely necessary to expose the fallacies involved in 
this interpretation. The text manifestly supposes recovery, 
and not death, and refers not merely to mortal illness, but also 
to other cases of sickness. 

Still less, if possible, does the text give any countenance to 
priestly confession and absolution. " If he have committed 
sins, they shall be forgiven him." Not only shall the Lord, 
in answer to the prayer of faith, raise the sick man from his 
illness, and restore his health ; but further, if that illness be 
the result and natural consequence of sins which he has com- 
mitted, those sins shall be forgiven him. The answer to the 
prayer shall be fall and complete. The recovery shall be 
thorough, for the illness shall be cured, and the sins which 
caused it shall be forgiven. The connection between sin and 
disease is plain and obvious. In many of our Lord's miracles 
He gave it special prominence. The blessing, " Thy sins are 
forgiven thee," stands in close contact with the command, 
" Rise up and walk." And in this passage of St. James the 
reference is clearly the same. 

It is much to be feared that many who deny the letter, 
retain the spirit of the Roman Catholic rites. Superstitions 
are strongly vital, and re-appear in strange disguises and in 
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diverse forms. The baptism of a dying infant for its burial, 
the administration of the Lord's snpper to the dying as a 
" viaticum," the false systems of confession that still exist — 
these all breathe the spirit of Romish bondage, and show 
the need of constant caution and unvarying watchfulness in 
matters of this kind. Our religion must not degenerate into 
superstition. We are to be saved by faith in Christ, not by 
priestly intervention nor by any works or rites whatsoever. 

III. The perversions of this passage by the "Peculiar People " 
are even more glaring than those of the Roman Catholic ex- 
positors. The text manifestly indicates prayer by the officers 
of the Church, together with the use of suitable means for 
recovery. I do not propose to discuss the exact meaning of 
7rp£o-&vT€poi. Such discussion would take too long ; it rests on 
other passages of the New Testament, and does not affect the 
essential meaning of this text, when the assumptions of the 
Catholic interpretation are removed. It will be in full accord 
with the text, and sufficient for the subject in hand, to regard 
the Trpe(r(3vT€poi as the official representatives of the Church 
with which the sick man is connected. These are to be sent 
for; they are to pray over the sick man (tcafivovra) . Modern 
practice too often reverses this injunction. Most Bend for the 
medical man ; few for the minister, or representative of the 
Church. This, even where ardently longed for, is too often 
left to mere chance report and good feeling. And yet those 
who do not send, or " call for," often blame the unfortunate 
official for not coming. 

Were nothing said in this passage besides this exhortation 
to prayer, men would surely never be so foolish as to suppose 
that no means for recovery were to be used. We pray con- 
stantly, " Give us day by day our daily bread ; " but that 
prayer is a mockery, unless we also strive to earn our living. 
And in all cases God treats us as intelligent creatures. He has 
given us minds, and expects us to use both minds and hands 
to do our best to gain the end we pray for. Were there, there- 
fore, no reference whatever in this passage to the use of means 
"for recovery, we should feel compelled, as Christian people, to 
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use the best human means within our reach to promote the 
recovery that we seek.* 

Bat we have a reference to means of recovery, 'and this 
even if yon choose to make the " anointing with oil" a sym- 
bolic rite. Anointing with oil was a very common medicament 
in the East, and is so still (see Isaiah i. 6 ; Mark vi. 13; Luke 
x. 34»). So that practically this verse explicitly teaches the 
nse of due medical means of recovery. The prime and leading 
idea of the text, is the efficacy of prayer by the representatives 
of the Church in cases of sickness. But combined with this 
is a secondary and subordinate idea in the anointing with oil. 
The anointing with oil is taken for granted as the usual means 
of restoration to health, and the injunction here is, that it be 
done in the name of the Lord, i.e., with a due regard to the 
fact that only God can bless such means, and really raise up 
to health again. The writer virtually says, " I know that,, as 
men of common sense and intelligence, you will anoint your 
patient with oil, and use all necessary means within your 
knowledge for his recovery. But let this be done in the 
name of the Lord. He is the Lord of life and health. Lei 
your prayers be made known to Him in earnestness, intelli- 
gence, and solemnity. And the Lord shall raise up the sick." 

To trust merely in human means, however efficient and ad- 
mirable, is a huge mistake. The prayer saves ; God raises up, 
but He does so by human agency, and the due use of avail- 
able means. 

IV*. Advancing now to the idea that James- here lends his 
'authority to "the scientific test of prayer," there can be no doubt 
whatever that this passage is to be considered in connection 
with the direct teaching of our Lord Himself on the subject of 
prayer. The 15th verse may be regarded either as a promise 
or as a statement of future fact j and, whichever of these views 

* " The means that Heaven yields must be embraced, 
And not neglected ; else, if Heaven would 
And we will not, Heaven's offer we refuse, 
he proffered means of succour and redress." 

— Richard II., Act iii. Sc. 2. 
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be taken, the verse derives its authority from the words of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. As has been shown in a previous 
paper, the biblical doctrine of prayer lends no countenance 
whatever to the scientific test of prayer. The attempt thus 
to test prayer, destroys grayer. Instead of faith, it brings pre- 
sumption ; for loyal trust it substitutes defiance. Our Lord 
Jesus Christ invariably met] defiance and presumption by 
refusal and rebuke. 

Still, it is well to look a little more closely into this scien- 
tific objection, because its discussion will bring into notice a 
most important feature of our text. 

If the view of the scientists were correct, a godly man ought 
to live for ever, and Methuselah might be living now — a re- 
ductio ad absurdum of their argument. Eternal life, indeed, 
is promised to the prayerful and believing, but not in this im- 
perfect and unsatisfactory fashion ; and no rational Christian, 
trusting in the name of Christ, would ever offer the prayer that 
he might be restored to health irrespective of the good of man- 
kind and of God's purposes and designs. Mere temporal gifts 
must always be subordinate to spiritual blessings. St. James 
in this passage is clearly referring to the highest type of prayer 
conceivable — the loyal trust of a child of God in his Heavenly 
Father, the implicit confidence of the believer in his Saviour. 
Such prayer demands intelligence as well as faith, submission 
as well as trust. The reference is not to the querulous cry of 
sickness, but to the devout, earnest, intelligent, and believing 
prayer of the wpeo-jSvrepot. 

The question may be asked : To what cases of sickness is 
this passage to be regarded as applying ? A full consideration 
of the words of the text supplies the answer. It would be an 
utter absurdity to extend this passage to all cases of illness 
and indisposition. For a man with a slight toothache or an 
attack of mumps to gravely summon the elders of the Church 
to bless by their prayers the tincture or camphorated oil which 
the physician may advise, would be ridiculous. In such slight 
ailments, and in many much more grievous ones also, he is 
fully competent to pray for himself, and need not trouble the 
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representatives of the Church at all. Bat there are cases 
where mental depression, or great physical prostration, or 
spiritual necessity render needful the help and sympathy of 
the representatives of the Church. There are times when a 
Christian man cannot pray ; there are times when his prayers 
will be greatly aided by the kindly sympathy of others. Sick- 
ness, in many of its forms, is utterly incompatible with the 
high and energizing type of prayer referred to here; and 
hence the representatives of the* Church must be called in to 
assist. The connection of sickness with sin in the text, and 
the whole tenor of the context limit the reference to those 
cases in which the patient longs for the Christian sympathy 
of the Church, through its acknowledged representatives, to 
render vocal his unuttered prayers and quicken his Christian 
aspirations. Indeed, the very words used to describe the pa- 
tient imply something of this kind. K&fivu and ao-Bevta both 
primarily refer to loss of strength, exhaustion, being utterly 
done-up. In such a condition no one himself can really offer 
the high-toned prayer referred to, and the representatives of 
the Church must be called to his assistance that his Christian 
faith may be strengthened and his recovery assured. 

The true teaching of this passage, then, has nothing what- 
ever to do with " the scientific test of prayer." It enforces the 
solidarity of the Christian faith. We are in life and death 
together ; and mutual sympathy and Church life are essential 
to the highest type of spiritual life. The social instincts and 
spiritual organization of man are wonderfully co-ordinated to 
God's ordinances, and God's greatest spiritual blessings come 
in close connection with avowed and distinctive Church 
organizations and life. 

G. Deanb, D.Sc, B.A., etc. 

Spring Hill College, Birmingham. 
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Cfr* |jr*a%r's Jfinpr-fost 



The Curse Removed. 
(1) Ceremonially. 

"Chbibt HATH REDEEMED US 

from the cubse 07 the law, being 
made a cub8e fob us : fob it is 
written, Cubbed is evebt one 

THAT HANOETH ON A TREE," etc. — 

GaLrn. 13, 14. 

Those who hold, propound, 
and advocate the dogma that 
Christ was a Legal Substitute 
for man, — that He literally 
endured in His own Person 
all the penalties of the law 
that man had violated, — use 
this text as one of the strong- 
est Scriptural proofs in sup- 
port of their dogma. That 
it really has nothing to do 
with it, the following remarks 
will show :— • 
I. That the Jews were 

UNDER A CERTAIN SYSTEM OF 
LAWS PECULIAB TO THEMSELVES. 

The word "law" here does 
not refer to the moral law 
which rises out of the rela- 
tionship of the moral preature 
to God and His universe, and 
which is binding on all for 
ever, irrevocable and immu- 
table, but the judicial or cere- 
monial laws, which were ex- 
ternal, local, and temporary, — 
the Levitical law, as it is called, 
— and which separated the 
Jews from the Gentile world. 
These laws referred to offer- 
ings, to circumcision, to ablu- 
tions, etc., etc. Both Eadie 
and Lightfoot thus interpret 
the word " law " here. 



II. That the violation or 

THIS SYSTEM OF LAWS EXPOSED 
TO TERRIBLE CURSES. What 

curses are attached to the vio- 
lation of these laws? See 
Lev. xx. ; Deut. xxvii. 15-26. 
And summarily it is said, 
"Cursed be he that con- 
firmeth not all the words of 
this law to do them. And 
all the people shall say, 
Amen." Paul tells us in this 
chapter, "As many as are 
of the works of the law are 
under the curse : for it is 
written, Cursed is every one 
that continueth not," etc. It 
was a terrible dispensation 
under which these old He- 
brews lived : it was to some ex- 
tent a * ' reign of terror. ' ' They 
required those rigorous laws 
for their discipline; and, as 
rebellious children, the Great 
Father had to use the chastis- 
ing rod. They not only de- 
served all this, but they re- 
quired all this ; and hence no 
fault could be found with the 
Great Ruler of the world. 
" Shall not the Judge of all 
the earth do right ? " 

III. That Christ's suffer- 
ing ON THE CROSS DELIVERED 
MAN FROM THIS RIGOROUS DIS- 
PENSATION, WITH ALL ITS TERRI- 
BLE penalties. " Christ hath 
redeemed us from the curse 
of the law, being made a 
curse for us : for it is written, 
Cursed is every one that 
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hangeth on a tree." * " Our 
Lord," says Lightfoot, "had 
died the death of the worst 
malefactors. He had under- 
gone that punishment which 
under the law betokened the 
curse of God. So far he had 
' become Kardpa. But He was 
in no literal sense Karaparos 
faro Qcov, and St. Paul in- 
stinctively omits those words 
which do not strictly apply, 
and which, if added, would 
have required some qualifica- 



* The remarks of Dr. Kitto on 
this passage, taken from Deut. xxii. 
22, are worthy of quotation. 
" Hanging alive is not a Hebrew 
punishment, and is not mentioned 
in all the Bible. What our version 
renders hanging, always means 
gibbeting, as indeed the context in 
most cases shows. It was an ad- 
ditional punishment, intended to be 
in the highest degree degrading, 
and therefore restricted, as some 
of the Jews inform us, to the crimes 
of idolatry and blasphemy: al- 
though others say that all who 
were stoned were also hanged. In 
the text, Josh. viii. 29, where Joshua 
is said to have hanged the king of 
Ai, it must be understood that he 
had been previously put to death ; 
and in the following chapter (x. 26) 
where the similar treatment of five 
kings is mentioned, it is expressly 
said that they were previously slain. 
The expression ( He that is hanged 
is accursed of God,' led the Jews 
to consider this subsequent punish- 
ment as in the highest degree ig- 
nominious, and the object of it 
most abominable. The expression 
of course does not imply that a 
man was accursed because he was 
hanged on a tree (which also means 
a beam or gallows), but because his 
crimes had deserved such punish- 
ment." 



tion." Christ on the tree or 
the cross, we are told else- 
where, " blotted out the hand- 
writing of ordinances which 
was against us, which was 
contrary to us, taking it out 
of the way, nailing it to His 
cross." When He exclaimed, 
" It is finished," He rang the 
knell of Judaism ; thus rent 
the veil of the Temple, broke 
down the partition wall be- 
tween Jew and Gentile. 

IV. That Christ, haying 
delivered man from this ri- 
gorous dispensation, puts the 
Gentiles on an equality with 
the Jews before God. "The 
law," says Lightfoot, "the 
great barrier which excluded 
the Gentiles, is done away in 
Christ. By its removal the 
Gentiles are put on a level 
with the Jews ; and thus uni- 
ted, they both gain access 
through the Spirit to the 
Father. The sequence of 
thought here is exactly the 
same as in Eph. ii. 14-18." 
"He is our peace who hath 
made both one, and hath 
broken down the middle wall 
of partition between us." 

Conclusion. — How thank- 
ful should we be for the dis- 
pensation under which we 
live ! A dispensation, not of 
precepts but of principles, not 
of restraint but of liberty, not 
of law but of love, not of 
curses but of benedictions. 
How great our obligation to 
Christ ! 
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The Curse Bemoved. 
(2) Morally. 

" Christ hath redeemed us 
from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse fob us i for it is 
written, Cursed is every one 

THAT HANGETH ON A TREE." — Gal. 

iii. 13. 

If we take the word " law " 
here in its moral rather than 
in its ceremonial sense, it does 
not follow thak literal substi- 
tution is taught ; but the fol- 
lowing general truths are im- 
plied. 
I. That there is a Divine 

MORAL LAW TO WHICH ALL MEN 
ARE SUBJECT. What is this 
law ? The principles which 
are contained in the Deca- 
logue and which were reduced 
by Christ to two obligations : 
supreme love to God, and 
love to our fellow-men. This 
law, as we have said, rises 
out of the moral relationship 
which we sustain in the uni- 
verse, is written on the moral 
heart of humanity. (1) Su- 
preme religious love. Common 
reason andcommon conscience 
tell all men that the best 
Being should be loved the 
most, the kindest Being 
thanked the most, the greatest 
Being reverenced the most. 
(2) Magnanimous social love. 
We should love our neighbour 
as ourselves and do unto him 
as we would have him do 
unto us. These laws cannot 
be abrogated or modified. 
You must blot out all moral 
intuitions, before you can de- 
stroy them. " For when the 
Gentiles, which have not tlie 



law, do by nature the things 
contained in the law, these, 
having not the law, are a 
law unto themselves : which 
show the work of the law 
written in their hearts, their 
conscience also bearing wit- 
ness, and their thoughts the 
meanwhile accusing or else 
excusing one another* ' (Rom. 
ii. 14, 15). 

II. That disobedience to 

THIS MORAL LAW IS FOLLOWED 

by A curse. " The curse of 
the law." What is the curse? 
It involves several things. 
(1) Loss of moral harmony. 
Remorse of conscience, con- 
flicting passions, etc. (2) 
Loss of spiritual freedom. The 
whole soul is held in bondage 
through fear. (3) Loss of 
social unity. Men, instead of 
loving, are put into antagon- 
ism, the social body riven into 
ever battling forces. (4) Loss 
of Dwine communion. Men, 
instead of being in close and 
loving alliance with the great 
Father, are gone like the pro- 
digal into the " far country " 
of atheism : they are without 
God in the world. All this, 
and more, follows the infrac- 
tion of moral law. 

III. That on account op this 
curse, which follows man's 
disobedience, Christ suffered. 
" Being made a curse for us." 
He could not endure the curse 
which follows man's disobe- 
dience. He did not lose moral 
harmony, peace of conscience, 
spiritual freedom. Legal sub- 
stitution there could not be. 
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It was human sin or dis- 
obedience that brought this 
curse of suffering upon Him, 
the sin that nailed Him on 
the cross. " By wicked hands 
ye have crucified and slain," 
etc. It was human sin that 
brought suffering on His body 
and upon that soul of His 
that was "exceedingly sor- 

SOwful." 

IV. That by reason of His 

SUFFERINGS MEN ARE REDEEMED 
FROM THE CURSE OF DISOBE- 
DIENCE. "Christ hath re- 
deemed us." His sufferings 
revealed to the world (1) The 
terrible evil of sin. If men 
would forsake sin, they must 
hate it ; if they would hate it 
they must see its enormity as 
displayed in the sufferings of 
Christ. His sufferings reveal 
(2) The moral loveliness of 
goodness. Where can men 
see moral goodness in such 
calm majesty, attractive love- 
liness, and transforming 
power, as on the Cross ? It is 
the influence that goes forth 
from His Cross, streaming 
into the thoughts and hearts 
of men, that will one day 
redeem universal man from 
the curse of disobedience. 
Truly " He puts away sin by 
the sacrifice of Himself." 

Conclusion. — We recom- 
mend our readers to study 
such articles on the Atone- 
ment of Christ as are found 
in Norris's "Rudiments of 
Theology," and Mozley's 
" Sermons." 



Great Things in the Mate- 
rial Domain, Emblems of 
Greater Things in the 
Spiritual. 

* ' A SOWEE WENT OUT TO SOW HIS 

seed." — Luke viii. 5. * 

Three of the most valuable 
things under these heavens 
are here in this parable, and 
these three things are used as 
emblems of realities greater 
still : — The soul, the truth, the 
teacher. 

Here we have — 

I. The Soil as an Emblem 
op the Soul. The soil, or 
the " ground " is like the hu- 
man soul in three respects. 

First : In value. How in- 
expressibly valuable is the 
soil of the earth ! All living 
things, sentient and insentient, 
vegetable and animal, come 
out of it and are fed by it. 
It is at once the mother and 
nurse of all mundane life. . So 
is the human soul. It con- 
tains inexhaustible germs of 
thoughts. From it spring all 
governments, all social insti- 
tutions, all artistic produc- 
tions, all religions, all books. 
What endless tribes of life 
and countless kinds of plants 
have grown out of the soil, 
and will yet grow out of it ! 
And what a world of things 
will yet grow out of the 
human soul! States, cities, 
machineries, etc., etc. From 



* For explanation of this para- 
ble, see " Genius of the Gospel," 
seventh thousand, p. 223. 
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it the millennium will one day 
come. The soil of the earth 
is like the hnman sonl, — 

Secondly: In its capacity. 
The soil has the capacity of 
receiving, germinating, un- 
folding, and perfecting the 
seed that is pat into it. As 
the soil can thus take in and 
develop the seed, the hnman 
sonl can take in and develop 
the word of God. It is the 
distinguishing glory of man, 
that he can receive and de- 
velop the words of the In- 
finite Mind. The soil of the 
earth is like the human soul,— 

Thirdly : In its variety. 
The parable shows that the 
soils of the earth vary. There 
is the hardened soil, the 
superficial soil, the thorny 
soil, and the good growing 
soil. Men's souls differ 
widely. Some are unimpres- 
sible, others are tender, some 
are shallow, others are pro- 
found, some are corrupted, 
worthless, others are pure. 
Some are barren, others are 
fertile. No two souls are 
exactly alike. They range 
from the imbecility of an idiot 
to the capabilities of a Bacon 
or a Shakspeare. 

Here we have — 

II. The seed as an emblem 
of the truth. The seed is 
like the truth, — 

First : In its vitality. In 
the seed, under the dry husk, 
there is a germ capable of 
indefinite development. In 
every truth there is life. The 
seed is like the truth, — 



Secondly: In its complete- 
ness. Each seed is perfect in 
itself. You can add nothing 
to it, you can take nothing 
from it. To tamper with it, 
is to kill it. Divine truth is 
complete in itself; it admits 
of no improvement, it is 
perfect in its own simplicity. 
The seed is like the truth, — 

Thirdly : In its mtdtiplying 
power. From one seed mil- 
lions may spring. One grain, 
in the course of ages, will 
cover a continent. 

Grain, within grain, in endless 
numbers dwell, 
And boundless harvests Blumber in 
a shell." 

It is so with truth. One 
truth gives birth to millions. 
The seed is like the truth, — 

Fourthly: In its infinite 
worth. In the seed is the 
life of the world, and truth is 
the life of souls ; it is the 
"bread of life," it is, "the 
water of life " etc. Here we 
have — 

III. The soweb as an em- 
blem OF THE TEACHER. "A 
sower went forth to sow." The 
sower is necessary to give 
value both to the soil and to 
the seed. Of what service 
would the soil be, if there was 
no seed? Of what service 
the seed, if there was no soil 
in which to deposit it? Of 
all material agencies in the 
human world, there is no 
agency so important as that 
of the sower, the man who 
puts* the seed into the soil. 
Of all the spiritual agencies 
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in the world, none equal to 
that of the true teacher ; the 
man who is indoctrinating 
the minds of his contem- 
poraries with the great ideas 
of God. Christ was the great 
Sower. He scattered the 
seed dnring three years of 
His public ministry ; and He 
scatters the seed now by all 
His true ministers — He scat- 
ters it by their conversation, 
by their writings, by their ex- 
ample, by their discourses. 
Oh, come the day when the 
sower shall tread every field, 
every island, every continent 
of the globe, and scatter the 
incorruptible seed over all the 
zones of human life ! 



Warning against a Dan- 
gerous Fling. 

"Cast not away, therefore, 
your confidence, which hath 
obeat recompense of reward." — 
Heb. x. 35. 

Imperfect and degenerate 
as man is, the human mind 
cannot rest with confidence 
and complacency on vague or 
erroneous theories. Glance at 
the heathen world — Socrates 
utterly perplexed, Cicero, etc. 
I. Christian confidence : its 

NATURE. 

1. The word indicates deep 
conviction ; firm, intelligent 
persuasion. It is not an out- 
growth of natural agencies, but 
a spiritually implanted princi- 
ple, arising out of the saving 
apprehension of Divine truth. 

2. It is made vigorous and 



abiding by a personal ex- 
perience of the blessings of 
salvation. 

The need of this experience 
the Apostle urged upon them 
here. Such are the influences 
of grace, that the vision of 
faith cannot be satisfactory 
and clear till we have felt 
the renewing energies of the 
Holy Ghost. 

3. It is an abiding expec- 
tation of all the help and 
grace that God has promised 
to His people. 

4. It is a hope of immor- 
tality. It " enters within the 
veil." It anchors the Chris- 
tian, and he rides safely on 
the angry sea. 

II. Christian confidence : 
its VALUE. 

" Great recompense of re- 
ward." The expression is 
peculiar and ' forcible. 

1. It carries with it that 
basis of all true happiness: 
the consciousness of our ac- 
ceptance with God. This is 
the foundation of the super- 
structure of grace in the 
heart, the grand remedy for 
the guilt and tyranny of sin. 
It carries unequivocal evi- 
dence. "The Spirit itself 
beareth witness." Power of 
sin broken, accusations of 
conscience cease. " Being 
justified by faith, we have 
peace." 

2. It opens to the mind 
unfailing sources of spiritual 
knowledge. Discoveries of 
the mind in a state of in- 
decision are opinions only. 

b b 2 
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not settled truth. Many of 
them tend rather to annoy 
than satisfy the soul ; but let 
the soul once be satisfied of 
its acceptance with God, and, 
etc. 

3. It stimulates to heroic 
effort in the attainment of 
spiritual good, to suffer as 
well as to do the will of God. 

4. It brings an earnest of 
future bliss. Cheered by the 
glorious prospect, "we rejoice 
in hope of the glory of God." 

5. But what are these mere 
foretastes of joy, to that 
heavenly rapture that shall 
burst upon the soul 

• ' When faith in sight is swallowed 
up, 
And prayer in endless praise "? 

III. Christian confidence: 
the Apostle's exhortation re- 
specting it. " Cast not away, 
therefore, your confidence." 

The Church had been in- 
vaded by unprincipled and 
erroneous teachers. Paul 
says, "Cast not away," (1) 
because of their erroneous 
doctrines; (2) because of 
worldly advantage or pleasure; 
«(3) because of trials and 
afflictions ; (4) because of the 
unfaithfulness of others. 

1. I urge this duty upon 
you as Christians, " Cast not 
away." 

2. My unconverted friends, 
I exhort you by the value of 
this confidence, to secure it 
without delay. 

Thos. Kelly, 
Albany, N.Y. 



Notes on the Apostles' 
Creed.— 7. "Was Cruci- 
fied." 

" Jesus Chbist . . . evidently 
. . . crucified." — Gal. iii. 1. 

In our course of meditations 
I chose these words, not to 
bring before us the Saviour's 
death, but those pains and 
that shame of crucifixion 
which were the continuation 
and climax of the sufferings 
He endured under Pontius 
Pilate, and which led up to 
His actual death. We are 
reminded of (1) The open- 
ness of His anguish. Suffer- 
ing naturally seeks secrecy. 
Other sufferers have found 
solace in silence, and consola- 
tion in being watched by none 
but the eyes of love. But as 
an aggravation of His suffer- 
ings, and as an augmentation 
of their influence, Christ suf- 
fers openly. These things 
were not done ; in a corner. 
So the Cross of Christ is the 
centre of Christendom. The 
river of life flows from under 
this altar of sacrifice. (2) 
The intense anguish He en- 
dured. We can almost mea- 
sure it, and weigh it. And 
there is no cry of reproach, 
no opiate, no angel help. (3) 
The bitter shame of His pas- 
sion. The gallows, and the 
gallows between convicted 
criminals. Thus the finger of 
the world's scorn is pointed 
at Him ; its hiss of contempt 
is cast at Him; the world's 
insult and obloquy broke over 
Him in its fiercest storm. 
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Thus He took upon Him the 
shamefulness as well as the 
sorrow of sin. All this illus- 
trates — 

I. The Tragedy op the 
world's guilt. Such treat- 
ment to such a One is simply 
the catastrophe of a fearful 
tragedy. For there is here 

(1) Ingratitude to the Kindest. 

(2) Insult to the Holiest. 

(3) Cruelty to the Tenderest. 

(4) Hatred to the Best. 

II. The Sacrifice of Love. 



There is the sacrifice (1) Of 
human love. The Man Christ 
Jesus so loved that He gave 
Himself thus for the world ; 
for foes as well as friends. 
(2) Of Divine love. A clear 
and glorious handwriting on 
the Cross is, " God SO loved 
the world." In those sacri- 
fices is the outlet of the Di- 
vine emotion. 

Urijah R. Thomas. 
Bristol. 



Immortality The majestic theme of our immortality allures, yet 

baffles us. No fleshly implement of logic or cunning tact of brain can 
reach to the solution. That secret lies in a tissueless realm whereof no 
nerve can report beforehand. We must wait a little. Soon we shall 
grope and guess no more, but grasp and know. Meanwhile shall we not 
be magnanimous to forgive and help, diligent to study and achieve, 
trustful and content to abide the invisible issue ? In some happier age 
when the human race shall have forgotten in philanthropic ministries 
and spiritual worship the bigotries and dissensions of sentiment and 
thought, they may recover, in its all-embracing unity, the garment of 
truth which God made originally " seamless as the firmament," now for 
so long a time torn in shreds by hating schismatics. Oh, when shall we 
learn that a loving pity, a filial faith, a patient modesty, best become 
us and fit the facts of our state ? The pedantic sciolist, babbling of his 
clear explanations of the mysteries of life, suggests the image of a 
monkey, seated on the summit of the starry sphere of night, chattering 
with glee over the awful prospect of infinitude. What ordinary tongue 
shall dare to vociferate egotistic dogmatisms where an inspired Apostle 
whispers with reverential reserve, "We see through a glass darkly"? 
There are three things, said an old monkish chronicler, that make me 
sad: First, that I know I must die; second, that I know not when; 
third, that I am ignorant where I shall then be. 

Est primum durum quod scio me moriturum ; 
Secundum, timeo quia hoc nescio quando ; 
Hinc tertium, JUbo quod nescio ubi manebo. 

Man is the lonely and sublime Columbus of the Creation, who, wander- 
ing on this Spanish strand of time, sees drifted waifs and strange por- 
tents borne far from an unknown somewhere, causing him to believe in 
another world. Comes not death as a ship to bear him thither ? Ac- 
cording as hope rests in heaven, fear shudders at hell, or doubt faces the 
dark transition, the future life is a sweet reliance, a terrible certainty, or 
a pathetic perhaps. But living in the present, in the humble and loving 
discharge of its duties, our souls harmonized with its conditions though 
aspiring beyond them, why should we ever despair or be troubled over- 
much ? Have we not eternity in our thought, infinitude in our view, 
and God for our Guide ? — W. Alger. 
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If the Bible as a whole ia inspired, it is of vast importance that all its Divine ideas 
should be brought to bear upon the living world of men. Though the pulpit is the 
organ Divinely intended for this work, it has been doing it hitherto in a miserably 
partial and restricted method. It selects isolated passages, and leaves whole chapters 
and books for the most part untouched. Its conduct to the Minor Prophets may be 
taken as a case in point. How seldom are they resorted to for texts ! and yet they 
abound with splendid passages throbbing with Divine ideas. It is our purpose to go 
through this section of the Holy Word ; selecting, however, only such verses in each 
chapter and book as seem the most suggestive of truths of the most vital interest 
and universal application. 

Micah calls himself a Morasthite because he was a native of Horshothgath, a 
small town of Judea. He prophesied in the days of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, 
Kings of Judah, and his prophetic mission commenced soon after that of Isaiah. 
He was contemporary with him as well as with Hosea and Amos. His prophecies 
were directed to Samaria, the capital city of Israel, also to Jerusalem. Hence we 
find denunciations against Samaria mingled with prophecies concerning Judah and 
Jerusalem. One of his predictions, it seems, saved the life of Jeremiah, who would 
have been put to death for foretelling the destruction of the Temple, had not Micah 
foretold the same thing one hundred years before. 

The book is commonly distributed into three sections : chaps, i. and ii., chaps, iii. 
to v., chaps, vi. and vii. Each of these opens with a summons to hear God's mes- 
sage, and then proceeds with expostulations and threatenings, which are succeeded 
by glorious promises. 

His style is bold, fiery, and abrupt, and has not a little of the poetic grandeur of 
Isaiah. His sudden transitions from one subject to another often make his writings 
difficult to decipher. 
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No. COLIV. 



The Incomparableness of 
God Illustrated in His 
Forgiveness of Sin.— i. 
The Nature of His For- 
giveness. 

"Who is a God like unto 
Thee, that pardoneth iniquity, 
and passeth by the transgres- 
sion of the remnant of hls heri- 
TAGE ? " — Micah vii. 18. 

The prophet here, — anticipating 
the full deliverance, not only of 
the Jews from Babylonian cap- 
tivity, but probably humanity 
itself from the curse of sin 
through Jesus Christ, — breaks 
forth in a sublime strain of 
praise and admiration in rela- 
tion to the incomparable cha- 



racter of God. " Who is a God 
like unto Thee P " The subject 
of the two verses is Divine for- 
giveness, its nature, its source, 
and its completeness. We shall 
confine ourselves now to the 
nature of Divine forgiveness. 
God's forgiveness here is repre- 
sented in the words, He "pass- 
eth by the transgression of the 
remnant of His heritage." This 
does not mean that God is un- 
observant of sin, for all things 
are naked and open unto Him, 
nor that it is not an offence to 
Him, for it is " an abomination 
in His sight." But that He 
regards it in no fault-finding 
spirit, but with a noble gener- 
osity. As loving parents are 
disposed to overlook much in 
their children of which they 
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cannot approve, the Great Fa- 
ther is disposed to overlook 
much. "He is not strict to 
mark iniquity." He passes it 
by, pursues His benevolent 
march as if it did not exist. 
Theology, which has thrown a 
haze over many of the bright 
things of revelation, has clouded 
this, one of its most glorious 
orbs. Forgetting that the Bible 
is a popular book, using lan- 
guage in accommodation to our 
habits of thought and expres- 
sion, it has constructed its 
theories upon the etymology of 
words. The truth and perti- 
nence of this remark will be 
seen if, at the outset, we con- 
sider the very diversified forms 
in which the Bible represents 
to us the doctrine of Divine for- 
giveness. Generally, indeed, I 
find it set forth under figures 
corresponding to the aspects 
in which sin stands before the 
mind of the writer at the time. 
For example, — 

I. When sin appears as a debt, 
an unfulfilled obligation, then 
pardon is spoken of as a can- 
celling. Thus, in the 43rd chap- 
ter of Isaiah, Jehovah is repre- 
sented as saying, "I, even I, am 
He who blotteth out thy trans- 
gressions " ; and Peter, on the 
day of Pentecost, exhorts his 
vast auditory to " repent, that 
their sins may be blotted out." 
When a man has paid his debts, 
or when some one else has 
discharged them, the [creditor 
takes his pen in hand and 
strikes from the ledger both 
the name\>f the debtor and the 
amount. But sin is a debt in 
a very figurative sense, and 
therefore such representations 
of pardon must not be taken in 
a literal meaning. 

II. When sin appears as an 



estrangement from God, then 
forgiveness is represented as 
reconciliation. But as the es- 
trangement is not mutual, it 
being exclusively on man's part, 
in the reconciliation there is 
no mutual change of mind. 
God cannot change, and need 
not change, to be reconciled to 
the sinner. 

III. When sin appears as an 
indictment, forgiveness is spo- 
ken of as a justification. But 
justification can in the nature 
of the case have but a very re- 
mote resemblance to the foren- 
sic term as used by men. In 
civil justification, for instance, 
the charge has been found false, 
the accused demands justifica- 
tion as a right, and retires from 
the court with a high sense of 
insulted innocence. 

IV. When sin appears as 
a pollution, forgiveness is 
represented as a cleansing. 
Hence we read of Christ's blood 
cleansing from all sin. But it 
is only in a very figurative 
sense that you can employ the 
word washing to mind, which 
is an invisible and impalpable 
substance. 

V. When sin appears as a 
disease, forgiveness is repre- 
sented as a healing. "I will 
heal your backsliding." " I am 
come to bind up the broken 
hearted." 

"VI. When sin appears as an 
obstruction between the soul 
and God, forgiveness is repre- 
sented as a clearing. The 
mountains are levelled, the 
clouds are dispersed, the foes 
are crushed and are buried as 
Pharaoh and his host were 
buried in the depths of the sea. 

There are three points of con- 
trast between Divine forgive- 
ness and human : — 
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First : In human Governments 
forgiveness is exercised with 
most cautions limitations. Hu- 
man sovereigns, however gener- 
ous their natures, can only be- 
stow pardon on a few out of 
numerous criminals. Were for- 
giveness to become general, the 
power of the Government to 
maintain order would be weak- 
ened. There is no such limit- 
ation to the exercise of this 
prerogative in God. He offers 
pardon to all. 

Secondly: In human forgive- 
ness there is no guarantee against 
future criminality. The priso- 
ner pardoned by a human sove- 
reign, may be inspired by grati- 
tude and prompted perhaps to 
resolve upon a life of future 
obedience, and yet his heart 
remain unchanged. The prin- 
ciples that led to his crime may 
still be in him, and, being there, 
they may break forth again. 
But in Divine forgiveness it is 
not so. The pardoned man is 
a changed man : he has a new 
heart put within him, a heart 
inspired with such love to the 
Sovereign as will secure a joy- 
ous and constant obedience. 

Thirdly : Human forgiveness 
can never put the criminal in 
such a good position as he had 
before his transgression. He 
has his freedom as before, but 
he has not his self-respect, he 
has not the same standing in 
society ; his contemporaries 
will never look upon him in the 
same light again. Some will 
shun him, others will suspect 
him, and few will venture to 
give him their confidence and 
their love. But in Divine for- 
giveness the criminal is raised 
to a higher status even than 
that of innocence. I know not 
whether the angels would have 



been his servants, had he never 
fallen; but after his forgiveness 
they become so. They rejoice 
with him on his conversion, 
they cheer him on his pilgrim- 
age, they bear him on their 
pinions to their heavenly scenes. 
He is brought into an " innu- 
merable company of angels/* 
I know not what relations man 
would have entered into with 
his Maker, had he never sinned; 
but I know that he never 
would have had what the par- 
doned sinner has — the honour 
of seeing his Maker, in the per- 
son of Jesus, on the throne of 
the universe, gazed on by every 
eye and worshipped by every 
heart. 



No. COLY. 

The Incomparableness of 
God illustrated in His 
Forgiveness of Sin.— 2* 
The Source of His For- 
giveness. 
" He betatneth not His anger 

FOB EVEB, BECAUSE He DELIGHTETH 

in mebcy." — Micah vii. 18. 

Anger in God is not passion, 
but principle ; not antagonism 
to existence, but to the evils 
that curse existence. His anger 
is but love excited against 
everything that tends to dis- 
turb the harmony, cloud the 
brightness, and injure the hap- 
piness of His creation. " Fury 
is not in me," etc. 

Here is the source of forgive- 
ness, "Hedelightethinmercy." 

I. Forgiveness is a merciful 
act. It is not an act of equity, 
but of compassion ; not of justice, 
but of love. It is the prerogative 
of mercy. "The Lord passed 
by before him and proclaimed, 
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The Lord, the Lord God, merci- 
ful and gracious, longsuffering 
and abundant in goodness ana 
truth, keeping mercy for thou- 
sands, forgiving iniquity and 
transgression and sin." Again, 
" The Lord is longsuffering and 
of great mercy, forgiving ini- 
quity and transgression." It is 
mercy that cancels the debt, 
blots out the cloud, effects the 
reconciliation,cleanses the stain, 
and heals the disease. "Not 
by works of righteousness 
which we have done," etc. All 
the redeemed in heaven ac- 
knowledge this. "Unto Him 
that loved us and washed 
[loosed] us from our sins in His 
own blood," etc. 

II. This act op mercy is the 
delight op God. " He delight- 
eth in mercy." Mercy is a 
modification of benevolence. It 
always implies misery, for if 
there were no misery there 
would be no mercy. Whilst 
God does not delight in misery, 
He delights in removing it. 
What greater delight has a 
loving parent than in restoring 
to health and vigour a diseased 
and suffering child? The de- 
light of moral restoration to a 
true soul is even greater than 
this. A noble father has per- 
haps more delight in the vir- 
tues and the fellowship of the 
son whom he has been the 
means of raising from moral 
depravity to spiritual purity 
and power, than in those of 
the one who has always pursued 
the virtuous way. It is thus 
with Him from whom all human 
love proceeds, He delights in 
mercy. Will not the song of 
the redeemed have more music 
in His ear than the lofty strains 
of those who have never fallen P 
He delights to welcome to His 



bosom and His home His re- 
turning prodigals. 

First : If He delights vn, mercy, 
then hush for ever the pulpits 
that blasphemously represent 
Him as malign. 

The God that you have in 
the Calvinian theology, is nob 
the God of the Bible, but the 
God of ill-natured, morose, and 
vindictive souls. Hence the 
masses of England turn away 
in horror from some modern 
pulpits. "He delighteth in 
mercy." Let us declare this ! 
"Let the wicked forsake his 
way," etc. " Come, let us rea- 
son together," etc. " Come 
unto me, all ye that are weary 
and heavy laden," etc. 

Secondly : If He delights in 
mercy j then let no sinner despair 
on account of the enormity of his 
sins. Let all the sins of the 
word be embodied in one man's 
life ; let that one man return to 
God, and He will " abundantly 
pardon" him. He will do it, 
not reluctantly, not half-heart- 
edly, but with aboun dings of 
joy. He will rejoice over you. 
"There is more joy in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth," 
etc. 

Thirdly: If He delights vn 
mercy , may we not hope that one 
day there will come an end to all 
the misery of the moral universe ? 
" He retaineth not His anger for 
ever." Who shall say but in 
some distant future every dis- 
cord in the moral universe shall 
be hushed, every prison opened, 
all sufferers delivered, and all 
hells quenched P What gener- 
ous heart would not a thousand 
times rather believe in this if 
they could, than in Eternal 
torment or utter extinction P 
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No. OOLYI. 
The Incomparablenesa of 
God illustrated in His 
Forgiveness of Sin.— 3. 
The Completeness of His 
Forgiveness. 

"He will tubn again, He will 

HATE COMPASSION UPON US ; He WILL 
SUBDUE OUB INIQUITIES J ANI> THOU 
WILT CAST ALL THEIR SINS INTO THE 
DEPTHS OP THE SEA." — MiCdh vii. 
19. 

The reference is here, perhaps, 
to the destruction of Pharaoh 
and his host. " He will destroy 
their sins as He destroyed them, 
and buried them in the depths 
of the sea" (Exod. xv. 11). 
Two things are implied ; — 

I. The entire subjugation of 
all sins. " Sin," says Hender- 
son " must ever be regarded as 
hostile to man. It is not only 
contrary to his interests, but it 
powerfully opposes and com- 
bats the moral principles of his 
nature and the higher principles 
implanted by grace; and, but 
for the counteracting energy of 
Divine influence, must prove 
victorious. Without the sub- 
jugation of evil propensities, 
pardon would not be a bless- 
ing. If the idolatrous and 
rebellious disposition of the 
Jews had not been subdued 
during their stay in Babylon, 
they would not have been re- 
stored." Sin is the enemy of 
all enemies. If it is in us, it sets 
the holy happy heavens against 
us. Take it from us, and hell 
becomes our minister for good. 
This He subdues. In truth, 
Divine forgiveness is the de- 
struction of sin in us, nothing 
else. It is not something out- 
side, it is all within. Another 
thing implied is : — 

II. The entire submebsion of 



all Sin. " Thou wilt cast all 
their sins into the depths of the 
sea." Forgiveness is deliver- 
ance from sin. How strong is 
the imagery employed in the 
Bible to represent the com- 
pleteness of this deliverance! 
It is as the "blotting out of 
a thick cloud." See that dark 
mass of cloud up yonder, how 
it hides the sun and chills the 
air. A breeze has sprung up, 
and it is gone — the sky is azure, 
the scene is bright, and the flow- 
ing air warm with life. That cloud 
shall never come again, no mora 
shall thy sins. It is as the 
throwing of them behind God. 
''Thou hast cast all my sins 
behind Thy back." Who knows 
where the back of God is ? I 
see His face in nature. His 
smiles are the beauty of the 
world. I see His face in Jesus 
— "the brightness of His glory." 
But where is His back P It is 
the fathomless abyss of nothing- 
ness. It is a separation as far 
as the east from the west. Tell 
me the distance from the east 
to the west, and I will tell you 
the distance which the pardoned 
sinner is from sin. It is a cast- 
ing them into the "depths of 
the sea." Not on the shore, to 
be washed by the incoming 
waves, but into the " depths. 
Into the abysses of some mighty 
Atlantic, where no storms shall 
stir them up, no trump shall 
wake them from their graves. 
" In those days, saith the Lord, 
the iniquity of Israel shall be 
sought for, and shall not be 
found." But where are they 
buried? In the forgetfulness 
of infinite love. " I will re- 
member their sin no more." 
Can Infinite Intelligence forget P 
Yes, and His forgetfulness is 
one of the radiant attributes 
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of His character. Does not all 
true forgiveness involve forget- 
fulness ? Those who say they 
forgive and cannot forget, lack 
the faculty of forgiveness : as 
yet, Heaven has not endowed 
them with the power of grant- 
ing absolution. It is of the very 
nature of love to hide injuries. 
Charity covereth sins. God has 
the power of forgetting injuries, 
because He is love. I see the 
power of love in hiding injuries, 
working everywhere in nature. 
The sea hastes to cover np the 
wounds which ruthless ships 
have ploughed into its noble 
bosom. The tree, bleeding with 
the sores which the woodman 
has inflicted, loses no time in its 
efforts to conceal the marks of 
violence it has received. Day by 
day goes on, until the year comes 
round, when, amidst its luxu- 
rious foliage you look in vain for 
the old scars. And thus, as the 



waves of the sea and the flow- 
ing sap, love ever works. It 
hastes to cover up from the eye 
of memory the injuries it has 
received. How soon the love of 
a wife buries in forgetfulness 
any injuries she has received 
from the man she loves too well. 
The countless pains which the 
thoughtlessness and wayward- 
ness of children, in their early 
days inflict upon the parental 
heart, are soon buried in the sea 
of parental love. Love digs in 
the heart of parents . a grave 
for the wrongs, and builds a 
museum for the virtues of their 
children. All this is of God, 
God-like. Infinite love " passeth 
by the transgression." He leaves 
it behind Him as He proceeds, 
in the majesty of His goodness, 
to diffuse wider and wider for 
ever the blessedness of His own 
being. 




§iHiral €xxtuxm. 

Proper Names formed from the Names of Heathen 
Deities. 

(Continued from page 297.) 
IMONGr the civil officers of David enumerated in 
1 Chron. xxvii., one, who had charge of the olive and 
sycamore trees, was named Baal-hanan. He is said 
» to have been a G-ederite, that is, a native or inhabitant of 
Geder, one of the royal cities of the Canaanites. But, as 
nothing is known of him, and we have no other hint as to his 
parentage or extraction, no reasonable conjecture can be formed 
to account for his possession of a name which certainly has 
the same meaning with that of the king of Edom mentioned 
in Gen. xxxvi. 29, and with that of the Carthaginian Hannibal, 
and implies a belief in the existence and action of Baal as a 
divine or spiritual being. 
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Other names of heathen deities are found in the composition 
of Assyrian and Chaldean proper names recorded in the later 
portions of the Old Testament history. Adrammelech, the name 
of one of the two sons of the Assyrian king Sennacherib, by 
whom he was murdered, is also the name of one of the gods 
of Sepharvaim, a Chaldean town or region. The word means, 
"splendour or glory of the king." One of the princes of 
Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, present at the taking of 
Jerusalem, is called Nergal-sharezer ; and Nergal is the name of 
the tutelar deity of the Cuthites, a Mesopotamian people, from 
whom the same king brought settlers to colonize Samaria. 
The signification of the idol's name, as well as of the word 
joined with it in the proper name, is uncertain ; but as ner 
means "light," the deity worshipped under this title was 
probably the sun, or the dawn, or fire. Sharazer is the name 
of the second of the parricidal sons of Sennacherib. It is also 
the name of an Israelite mentioned in the Book of the Prophet 
Zechariah (chap. vii. 2), and is accounted for as belonging to 
an Israelite by the fact that he must have been born during 
the seventy years captivity, and, like Daniel and his three 
companions, received a Babylonish name. Very probably 
Nergal formed part of these names, as in the former in 
which it is expressed. Its suppression in the last instance 
may readily be explained by the aversion of the returned 
captives to idolatry, and consequently the indisposition of 
any one of them to retain as part of his own name that of a 
heathen god. The idol Nebo is mentioned by the prophet 
Isaiah, in connection with Bel, as one of the principal objects 
oE Babylonish worship, " Bel boweth down, Nebo stoopeth ; " 
and Nebo, as well as Bel or Baal, forms a portion of various 
royal and princely names conspicuous in Chaldean history. 
The most important example is Nebuchadnezzar, the con- 
queror and enslaver of Judroa. Among his princes or generals 
we find Nebu-shasban, Samgar-nebo, and Nebu-zaradan, cap- 
tain of his guard (Jer. xxxix. 3, 13). And we learn from 
various historians that his father's name was Nabo-polasser, 
and that one of his predecessors in the kingdom of Babylon 
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was Nabo-nassar, who is also called Beleses, and is, on good 
grounds, identified with Baladan, the father of Merodach Bel- 
adan, mentioned by Isaiah. The word Nebo is the name of 
a mountain east of Judroa, from which Moses surveyed the 
promised land before his death. It probably means " height," 
and, used as the name of a deity, would correspond to the 
word aZ, "high," or Ely on, " most high," applied to the true 
God. The termination, variously written ezzar, ezer, asar, or 
assar, which is found in several of these names, is undoubtedly 
a word denoting high office or station, and is generally ren- 
dered as " prince." The name of the great king Nebuchad- 
nezzar is interpreted by some to mean " Nebo, prince of gods," 
or "prince of Nebo the god." 

Some instances have already been given of Greek names 
compounded of the word for Grod, or of the names of some 
particular deities. The use of such names was common among 
the Greeks. The names of nearly all the gods which they 
worshipped may be found in the composition of proper names. 
But far the greatest number of names thus composed is 
made up of the words Theos, the general term for God, and 
Dtos, an inflexional form of the name of the greatest God, 
known as Zeus, or more familiarly to most under his Roman 
appellation, Jupiter. The readers of Grecian history will 
remember how often names beginning with Theo or Dio, or 
ending with theus (Theos) occur. Of the names of other 
deities we have some examples in Greek names belonging to 
persons mentioned in the New Testament, as Apollos, an 
abbreviation of Apollonius, "belonging to Apollo;" Phoebe, 
an actual name of the goddess Artemis, or Diana ; Hermes, 
the name of the god called by the Romans Mercury ; Nereus, 
the name of a sea-god; Hymenesus, "belonging to the god 
of marriage, Hymen ;" Dionysius, "belonging to Dionysus, or 
Bacchus;" Diotrephes, "nourished or cherished by Zeus;" 
Demetrius, " belonging to the goddess Demeter, or Ceres." 

It has been observed that some of these heathen names 
express sentiments with regard to the Divine Being, or some 
imaginary tutelar deity, identical with those which are con- 
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tained in certain Hebrew names. But the number of names 
significant of the attributes of God, or of feelings of veneration 
or gratitude or devotion toward Him, or any usurper of His 
titles, among the Greeks and other heathen nations, is very 
small compared with the number of such names among the 
people of Israel. Nor is it in number only that names of this 
class exhibit their superiority. The ideas and sentiments of 
which God is the object, involved in the greater portion of 
the heathen names, are very meagre in character and limited 
in their range, contrasting remarkably with the fulness, rich- 
ness, extent, and variety of the conceptions of God, and of 
His relations and dealings with man, presented in the long 
list of Hebrew names compounded with the words El and Jah. 
Excluding all fanciful or even doubtful etymologies, and all 
mystical interpretations, — such, for example, as profess to 
discover the mystery of the Divine nature and the character- 
istic truths of the Gospel in Old Testament names, — there 
remains in these names a mass of statements and propositions 
concerning God, His attributes, His will, His works and ways, 
from which we might, independently of any other sources of 
information, attain to a full understanding of the religion, 
both doctrinal and practical, of the people among whom they 
were in use. It would not be difficult to extract from them 
a theology, a creed, a rule of life, and a liturgy. And the 
representation thus afforded of the character of God, and of 
the views and feelings of His worshippers, would commend 
itself to any mind as a religion in the highest degree sublime 
and pure, and infinitely superior as a system of belief and of 
moral and spiritual sentiments, to any other religion actually 
in practice among ancient nations, or existing theoretically 
in their writings. Moreover, the religion, the principles and 
doctrines of which can be ascertained, and conld be exhibited 
' in theological form and order by means of Israelitish names, 
will be found to coincide perfectly with the religion which is 
dogmatically and historically presented to us in the records 
which contain these names. As has been shown in various 
instances, and might be shown in numerous others, the ex- 
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pression of the idea concisely and mystically signified in a 
name, is identical with some important declaration of Divine 
truth, or of man's duty or relation towards God, found in 
the Hebrew Scriptures, in the Law, or the Prophets, or the 
Psalms. This coincidence is a valuable testimony in favour 
of the credibility of these records, as the literature of a people 
possessing a religion different from any other that existed in 
the world during the whole course of their national history, 
and claiming to be the religion originally taught to man by 
his Creator ; for no one will attempt to account for thiB re- 
markable agreement by the supposition that the names were 
invented to support the statements of facts, and of religiouB 
truth and opinion, found in the various documents of the 
Hebrew literature. If, then, they do support them, there was 
such a religion, so made known, so established, so received, 
as the books represent it to have been. Hence, also, they 
corroborate the character which the Jewish people, and the 
writers of the New Testament, ascribe to these books as a 
revelation. The names themselves were not a revelation, 
given in detail to the persons who imposed or assumed them. 
But they imply knowledge and information on divine and 
sacred subjects, possessed in common by their authors, which 
could only be obtained by them from what they at least re- 
cognized as a revelation. NoW, the books embody all such 
knowledge and information as were necessary for the 
origination of the names, and without which they could not 
have existed. They are therefore fairly entitled to be con- 
sidered as the acknowledged revelation, or the records of the 
revelation, on which the names depend. But the chief value 
of the class of Old Testament names does not consist in the 
evidence which they afford of the historical truth of the 
narrative in which they occur, or of the reality of the pro- 
fession and practice of the religion which the books of the 
Old Testament teach. The study of them is rather to be 
recommended as presenting testimonies and examples of 
personal and domestic piety, as it existed in the ancient 
Church of God, proofs of the oneness of the Spirit which 
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dwells in the hearts of true believers in every age, and as 
supplying us with the means of placing ourselves in spiritual 
sympathy with many a one whose experience has been like 
our own, bnt whose time of trial has long since passed away, 
and who now "through faith and patience inherit the 
promises." It is true that among those who bore and those 
who gave snch names, there were some whose characters were 
the very opposite to those of believers and saints. But these, 
we may be well assured, were not the originators of the names. 
Passing beyond these to the persons to whom the names were 
in the first instance due, — knowing, as we do, from the usages 
and character of the Israelitish people, that the signification 
of a name was indicative of some real fact or feeling, — we 
clearly recognize in these persons the possessors of faith and 
hope, of trust and love, which had the same object as our own, — 
a personal God, the One, only, eternal, infinite Jehovah, made 
known to us by the historic facts of His personal manifestation, 
and apprehended by our intellect and affections through the 
special grace of His indwelling Spirit. Thus, as in so many 
other ways open to us by means of the Divine word of the 
Old Testament Scripture, there is established between the 
present and the distant, — even the most remotely distant, — 
past, a true communion of saints, available for our encourage- 
ment and instruction in righteousness, especially useful for 
the purposes of inward and searching self-examination, and 
tending to stimulate, by example and comparison, our growth 
in grace and our progress towards the attainment of spirituality 
. and nearness to God in heart, life, and character. 
W. F. Wilkinson, M.A. 

(" Personal Names of the Bible.") 



Great Ideas. — Great ideas have a power to close up the senses. St. 
Paul's clock might strike its loudest boom into the ear of the man who 
is busy in the realm of abstraction ; and he would hear it no more than 
the dead that sleep beneath its majestic dome. You cannot always get 
great men to eat, drink, speak, and live by your chronometers. 
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ANCIENT MYTHS; THEIR MORAL MEANINGS- 

Books of Reference: Max Mailer's "Lectures on Comparative Mythology ." 
Hardy's " Manual of Buddhism." Pritohard's " Analysis of Egyptian Mythology." 
Goxe's " Mythology of the Aryan Nations." Ooxe's " Tales of Ancient Greece." 
Gladstone's " Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age." Farrar*s " Critical History 
of Free Thought." Keary's " Heroes of Asgard." Canon Kingsley*s '* Sermons/' 
Buskin's " Queen of the Air." Sir T. Malory's " Morte d' Arthur." " Bacon's 
Essays." " Murray's Manual of Mythology." 

" Shall we sneer and laugh at all these dreams as mere follies of the heathen ? If 
we do so, we shall not show the spirit of God or the mind of Christ, nor shall we 
show our knowledge of the Bible."— Canon Kingsley. 



No. XI. 

Ares, or Mars : The War 
Spirit. 

This god, who was a son of 
Zeus, was originally regarded 
as the storm-god; bat this con- 
ception of him was soon lost, 
and he stood to Greek and 
afterwards to Koman thought 
as exclusively "the god of 
turmoil in human affairs," as 
" the god of dreadful war," of 
"wild confusion and strife of 
battle." He is to be clearly 
distinguished from other deities 
who had more or less to do 
with human battles ; for while 
his sister Eris calls forth war, 
and Athene represents the 
thoughtfulness that gives skill 
in military manoeuvres and in 
all the affairs that lead to and 
arise out of war, Ares loves it 
for its own sake, is the per- 
sonification of mere force, and, 
with the very appetite of a de- 
stroyer, gloats in the bloodiest 
battles. "He exhibits," says 
Mr. Gladstone, "that idea of 
Deity which both rises above 
man and sinks below him : in 
point of strength, Divine; in 
point of mind and heart, simply 
animal." It was of little im- 
portance to him which side 



won; he had not even party 
spirit, but sometimes assisted 
one and sometimes the other, 
on account of which his father 
Zeus called him "The Turn- 
coat." His watchword was, not 
" Eight," but simply " Strife "; 
and his satisfaction was found 
in din and roar of battle-fields, 
devastation of towns, overthrow 
of empires. The only sacri- 
fices for which he thirsted were 
those of human blood. He had 
some honour from the Greeks ; 
but was not worshipped by 
them as a protecting deity, as 
he was, under the conception of 
Mars, by the Romans. His 
worshippers held the wolf and 
the woodpecker, — destructive 
beast and destructive bird, — as 
sacred to him. Though thus 
restless for strife, he was by no 
means always successful in it ; 
for when he comes into conflict 
with higher powers he is utterly 
worsted. When, in the Trojan 
wars, Athene assists Diomed 
against him, Ares falls with a 
thundering crash to the ground, 
roaring like ten thousand war- 
riors. And when caught in 
lustful intercourse with Aphro- 
dite, he is captured in a cun- 
ning net and brought, an object 
of ridicule and feebleness, to 
C C 
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judgment. And indeed lie is 
made contemptible by Athene, 
who drags him back from one 
of his revengeful sallies, strips 
off his armour, and replaces 
him in his seat, scolding him 
severely, as was her habit to- 
wards him. He was conquered, 
moreover, by the gigantic 
Aloidse and kept a prisoner for 
more than a year ; and also by 
Hercules, who drove him back 
ingloriously to Olympus. 

Such a myth personifies the 
still prevalent War-spirit, and 
illustrates such facts concern- 
ing it as, — 

I. It is a perversion of some- 
thing BETTER THAN ITSELF. As 
much nobler as Zeus, the father 
was, than Ares, the son, as 
much grander as was the 
storm-god than the god of 
mere human slaughter, so 
much nobler and grander is 
the true spirit of conflict than 
that of physical war. Conflict 
there must be in a universe 
where there exist Bight and 
Wrong, Truth and Error. The 
lethargy of carelessness, the 
cowardice of feebleness, belong 
to mean souls. Antagonism to 
every form of evil is the in- 
stinct of the true, is an inspira- 
tion from God. In destroying 
all forms of error, the spirit 
of despotism, the germs and 
sap of selfishness, Wordsworth 
rightly sings — 

" Slaughter is God's daughter." 

But the Holiest Book has 
taught us, let who will gainsay 
it, that the weapons of true 
warfare are not carnal, as were 
those of Ares, and as are those 
of soldiery to-day; but spirit- 
ual, like Milton's, and Socrates', 
and Paul's, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ's. 



II. It is inseparably xe-> 

LATED TO MANY EVILS. The 

lecherousness of Ares but hints 
at the glaring fact that the 
War- spirit lets loose men's 
lowest passions. Violation and 
rapine follow the heels of bat- 
tle, while unchastity commonly 
dwells in the ranks of those 
who give themselves up to 
martial life. No very strong 
or subtle net would be needed 
to catch Ares and Aphrodite 
in the purlieus of barracks and 
camps. The resort to physical 
force in conflict, is such a tacit 
acknowledgment of the su- 
periority of body over mind, 
that it is no wonder that those 
whose life-habits lead them to 
that conviction believe in the 
superiority of animal over 
mental pleasures, and, in their 
enjoyments as well as in their 
conflicts, subordinate the moral 
to the physical. 

III. IT IS OF NECESSITY MARK- 
ED by cruelty. The deeds of 
Ares are all harsh and rough 
and bloody. And though it 
must be acknowledged that 
into some wars chivalry has 
been called, and that care for 
the wounded, kindness to the 
dying, compassion for the 
bereaved, have distinguished 
some conquering battalions, so 
that there is not always the 
letting loose as of the devilry 
of pandemonium, yet, at its 
best, war is cruel. To tear 
human flesh, to maim human 
limbs, to quench human life, 
to break human hearts, both 
indicates and begets a hardness 
of spirit that claims kinship 
with the savage and sanguin- 
ary Ares, not with the meek, 
and lowly, and gentle, and be- 
nign Jesus. 

IY.It is restless for ac- 
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TIVITT AND MAKES OPPORTUNITIES 

*or itself. Ifc was a keen 
knowledge of his nature that 
led Greek poetry to portray 
Ares as not caring which side 
he took, so long as he could 
embroil men in quarrels, na- 
tions in war, and satiate him- 
self in the horrid orgies of the 
battle-field. He is nothing if 
not fighting. His spear is in- 
separable from him, his symbol 
is a sword, to which horses and 
cattle and men are sacrificed. 
It is so with the War-spirit. 
It fosters hereditary enmities 
between nations; it sows in 
the scars of old battles the seed 
for fresh harvests of slaughter ; 
it awakens perpetual panics ; 
it appeals now to the lust of 
despotism, and now to the 
yearning for liberty ; now to 
the populace, and now to the 
ruler ; now to the thirst for 
aggression, and now to the 
instinct of self-defence. It 
matters not to whom or by 
what means ; but it must have 
some opportunities for the 
development of its deadly de- 
sires, the activity of its brutal 
resources. 
V. It is not invincible, but 

CAN BE OVERCOME BY HIGHER 



POWERS THAN ITSELF. Though 

he stalked about in defiance of 
all, and in his huge powers 
could overcome many, Ares 
was conquered again and again. 
So the victories of war are 
neither complete nor lasting. 
Not complete, for physical force 
cannot touch prejudice, con- 
viction, conscience ; not lasting, 
for time effaces many of the 
results, and one war often 
wipes out the effects of pre- 
ceding ones. Moreover, in- 
trigue, or arbitration, or the 
growing convictions of a people, 
are stronger than war. And 
true religion is. It shall break 
the bow and the battle-axe ; it 
shall transform the sword into 
a ploughshare, and the spear 
into a pruning hook. The re- 
ligion of Christ shall, by bring- 
ing in a reign of brotherhood, 
and by teaching the sanctity of 
human life, go on conquering 
the War-spirit, — 

"Till the war drum throbs no 
longer, and the battle flag 
is furled 
In the parliament of man : the 
federation of the world." 

Urijah R. Thomas. 
Bristol. 



ORIGINAL SIMILITUDES. 



Man's Heart. 

Wherever the heart is, the man 
is : he lives in the object on 
which his affections are set; 
it is his sphere, his world; it 
binds his energies and being; 
beyond it he cannot take a step. 
What a small soul-world, there- 
fore has the man whose trea- 
sures are earthly! It has no 
scope for the play of the spirit- 



ual powers; it lacks the elements 
and influences necessary to his 
growth and health. The soil is 
sterile, the air is insalubrious, 
the little encircling firmament 
is dark with dust and smoke. 
The air of mammon infuses 
poison into the spiritual powers. 
The man who lives in this 
world, must from the necessity 
of the case, lose his soul. On 

C C 2 
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the other hand, what a mag- 
nificent world does his spirit 
live in whose treasures are in 
heaven! Here are an immea- 
surable scope and an exhaust- 
less nourishment for every 
faculty: it stretches into the 
infinite,— " Its air is charged 
with ever-renewing life; its 
heavens are lit with ever- 
brightening suns." 

Prayer. 

Prater is the necessary con- 
dition of spiritual development. 
Physical exercise is necessary 
to develop our physical powers, 
intellectual exercise is neces- 
sary to develop our intellectual 
powers ; and religions exercise, 
the exercise of prayer and praise, 
is indispensable to develop our 
spiritual powers. As the earth 
can only send out her germs of 
life into blade and flower and 
fruit as she turns her face to 
the sun, so the soul can only 
send out its spiritual energies 
into perfection as it turns itself 
in prayer to the eternal foun- 
tain of life and light. 



Injudicious Administering 

of Holy Thoughts. 
There are " dogs " and " swine." 
The former represent men of a 
sour, malignant, and snarlish 
spirit, who, instead of listening 
to your counsels, will bark at 
you with the rage of a virulent 
depravity. The latter represent 
men of the grossest ma- 
terialism, immersed in sen- 
suality, whose hearts are made 
fat, who are moral swine. All 
your arguments will fall on 
them as flakes of snow on the 
flinty rock ; they will make no 



impression. Snch characters 
are to be found, undoubtedly, 
within the circle of every man's 
observation. Who does not 
know of some character whom 
he feels it would be foolish, if 
not perilous, to counsel about 
religion P There is not only a 
time for the good to speak, but 
a class to speak to. Jesus would 
not 8 peak to some, not even in 
answer to their appeals. It is 
a solemn thought, that there 
are men on earth who have 
passed the reach of moral in- 
fluence, and whose day of pro- 
bation is already past. 

Prayer raises us above the 

World. 
Prayerless souls are the crea- 
tures of the world ; they are as 
clay in its plastic hands, as fea- 
thers amidst its shifting winds, 
as straws upon its flowing 
streams. Prayer lifts them 
from degradation, gives them 
the pinions of an eagle to battle 
with tempests, penetrate clouds, 
and bask in calm and sunny 
scenes above. The spirits of 
holy martyrs have risen from be- 
neath all the antagonistic forces 
of the world, and sang triumph- 
antly as they soared heaven- 
ward on the wing of prayer. 
In, prayer, man fills his mind 
with the idea of God, and in the 
idea of God all earthly glories 
pale their light, and the uni- 
verse itself seems to fade into a 
shadow. We link ourselves to 
Omnipotence, and grow defiant 
of all other forces in prayer. 

The Progress of the Soul is 
ever Accelerative. 

Tee longer the soul continues 
to move in the line either of 
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goodness or evil, the more 
momentum it gathers, and the 
faster it proceeds. Its pro- 
gress is not like the progress 
of the planets or the oqean. 
The stars do not seem to move 
auicker now than they did in 
the days of Adam ; nor does 
the oeean ebb or flow with 
greater speed. But the pro- 
gress of the soul in character, 
is something like the progress 



of the cascade, it gathers fresh 
momentum every moment. 
Hence, a bad man will perpe- 
trate deeds of iniquity to-day, 
the bare idea of which would 
have overwhelmed him a short 
time ago; and hence, too, a good 
man will perform now, with 
ease and happiness, deeds of 
self-sacrifice which, at the out- 
set of his religious life, he would 
not venture to attempt. 



SCIENTIFIC FACTS AS ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
ETERNAL TRUTHS. 

*' Books of Illustration " designed to help preachers, are somewhat, we think, too 
abounding. They are often made up to a great extent of anecdotes from the senti- 
mental side of life, and not always having a healthful influence or historic founda- 
tion. We find that preachers and hearers are getting tired of such. Albeit illustra- 
tions are needed by every speaker who would interest the people, and are sanctioned 
by the highest authority. Nature itself is a parable. Hence we have arranged with 
a naturalist who has been engaged in scientific investigation for many years, to 
supply the Homilist with such reliable and well-ascertained facts in nature as 
cultured and conscientious men may use with confidence, as mirrors of morals 
and diagrams of doctrines. 



The Kite : Unexpected 
Enemies. 

The flight of the kite is singu- 
larly graceful and easy. The 
extended wings seem to have 
the power of supporting their 
owner in the air almost with- 
out the least exertion : it glides 
smoothly along without effort, 
now rising gently, now descend- 
ing, to use the words of Buffon, 
" as if sliding upon an inclined 
plane." Now wheeling round 
in graceful circles, and all with 
scarcely a perceptible movement 
of the wings, but simply by the 
action of the rudder-like tail. 
It seems all occupied with the 
sky. During his graceful evo- 
lutions, however, the kite has 
his eyes steadily fixed upon the 
ground beneath him, with which 
he seems to have so little to do; 
and the moment his prey makes 
its appearance, in the shape of a 



mole, a mouse, a young rabbit 
a leveret, or any other small 
terrestrial animal, the long 
wings are closed in an instant, 
and the kite descends with as- 
tonishing velocity upon his sur- 
prised and unsuspecting enemy. 
How often our enemy is found 
to be the person who appeared 
to be ignorant of even our exist- 
ence — one fully occupied with 
objects far away, and totally 
engrossed in nobler things. 



The Elephant: A Strong 
Man's Deportment. 

As the elephant is conscious of 
its own strength, it takes every 
precaution so that its heavy 
mass may not harm creatures 
that are weaker than itself. If 
it passes through a crowd, it 
opens a passage for itself with 
its trunk, and gently pressing 
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forward its fore limbs in such a 
manner as to hurt no one. 

A really capablo man is al- 
ways considerate of those about 
him. He does not with fussy 
weakness push people in all 
directions, regardless of injuries, 
as does the weak, ambitious 
man. He does not, like a ser- 

Eent, sting those who oppose 
im, nor does he bark at them 
like a dog. He calmly moves 
them out of his path. In the 
exhibition of his power and in 
his regard for others his tact 
resembles that of the elephant. 

The Ant-lion: The Crafty 
Rogue. 

Thb Ant-lion (Myrmeleo formi- 
cariu8) is an elegant insect, re- 
sembling the dragon-fly, and is 
found in the environs of Paris. 
Its larvae are met with in great 
abundance in sandy places very 
much exposed to the heat of 
the sun. There they construct 
for themselves a sort of funnel 
in the sand, by describing 
backwards, the turns of a spiral, 
whose diameter gradually di- 



minishes. Their strong square 
head serves them as a spade 
with which to throw the sand 
far away. They then hide 
themselves at the bottom of the 
hole, their head alone being put 
out, and wait with patience for 
some insect to come near. 
Scarcely has the ant-lion per- 
ceived its victim on the borders 
of its funnel when it throws at 
it a shower of dust, to alarm it 
and make it fall to the bottom 
of the precipice, which does not 
fail to happen. Then it seizes 
it with its sharp mandibles and 
sucks its blood ; after which it 
throws its empty skin out of 
the hole and resumes the look- 
out. 

That crafty rogue, who, either 
in the character of a cun- 
ning director of bubble com- 
panies, or in that of a jobbing 
promoter of impossible under- 
takings, or in that of a plausible 
tricky attorney, gives himself 
up to the work of entrapping 
his fellow-men, that he may 
ruin them for his own benefit, 
is similar to this elegant ant- 
lion. 
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No. OOLYIII. 

Devil Worship. 

" They sacrificed unto devils." — Deut, xxxii. 17. 

Our subject shall be " devil worship; 93 and this worship has ever 
been the most popular worship in all lands and times. Let us 
notice a few of the devils that men sacrifice to. I. There is the devil 
of sensuality. The worship of sensuality includes intemperance, 
debauchery, and the gratification of all the lower animal appe- 
tites. Is not this devil worshipped P Do not men everywhere 
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sacrifice intellect, genius, time, money, health, and even life 
itself, at its infernal shrine P II. There is the devil of 
avarice. Greed of gain, desire for wealth, is the inspiration of 
millions in this mercenary age. It is the " devil that worketh in 
the children of disobedience." What sacrifices are made to this 
devil, this mammon ! Truth, honesty, conscience, self-respect, mo- 
ral freedom, peace, and honour, are all sacrificed to this grim deity. 
III. There is the devil of vanity. The love of show, desire for 
popular applause. To be grand, attractive, admired. This is the 
abounding inspiration. And what sacrifices are made to this 
devil, this love of show P Fortunes are sacrificed to this devil. 
JY. There is the devil of sectarianism. The religious element 
has become so perverted, so corrupted, that it is made to work 
in sects, by sects, and for sects. A greater devil than religious 
sectarianism can scarcely be found. And in the religious world, 
so-called, men are constantly sacrificing to this devil, — sacrificing 
truth, charity, moral nobleness. 



No. OOLIX. 
The Favoured Peoples of the Earth. 

" Understand therefore, that the Lord thy God oiveth thee not 
this good land to possess it foe thy righteousness ; fob thou art a 

8TIFFNECKED PEOPLE." — Deut. iz. 6. 

The Jews were a favoured people in many respects. But every 
nation has its favoured people. There are favoured peoples in 
all communities — persons specially favoured by their healthful 
constitutions, their vigorous intellect, their lofty genius, their 
high culture, worldly wealth, and genius. Three remarks are 
suggested concerning those favoured people: I. That whatever 
favours distinguish one class of men from another in society, 
they abe the gifts op God. " The Lord thy God giveth thee." 
Canaan was the gift of God. And so it is, that whatever a 
man has that gives him an advantage over others, is the gift 
of God. It is not the result of chance, nor the reward of his 
own industry. This should teach us — First : Not to be proud 
of our superiorities. What have we that we have not received P 
Secondly: To thank Ood for our superiorities. Thirdly: To bless 
men by our superiorities. Whatever we have, of which others 
are deprived, should be employed to the benefit of mankind. It 
is suggested — II. That these distinguished gifts are bestowed, 
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not on the ground of any special moral excellence. "The 
Lord thy God giveth thee not this good land for thy righteous- 
ness ; for thou art a stiffnecked people." There was nothing in 
the character of the Jews morally superior to the people of other 
lands and tribes. Indeed, they seemed to be pre-eminently 
splenetic, dissatisfied, grovelling, ungrateful, rebellious people. 
Why, then, was this land given to them ? Simply because God 
so willed it. The gift must be traced to His sovereignty. So it 
is ever. Whatever the favoured people of any community have, 
giving them an advantage over others, comes to them as the free 
gifts of God. It is not because they are morally better than 
others ; they may be, and often are, morally worse. Why did 
Bacon have his philosophic power, or Byron his poetic genius, or 
Rothschild his wealth, premiers their influence, emperors their 
dominions, or primates their ecclesiastic rule and wealth P Not 
because of their " righteousness." III. That the fact that they 
are not bestowed on the ground of moral superiority should be 
well understood BY men. "Understand therefore." First: 
Understand it, that you may wot deceive yourself. Let no man 
conclude, because he is prosperous, that he is the favoured of 
Heaven. Secondly: Understand it that you may realize your 
responsibility. "Unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall 
be much required." 



No. CCLX. 
Genuine Religious Teaching. 

" My doctrine shall drop as this bain, my speech shall distil A8 

THE DEW, AS THE SMALL BAIN UPON THE TENDER HERB, AND AS THE SHOWKBS 

upon the grabs." — Deut. zxxii. 2. 

This verse maybe fairly taken as representing " genuine religious 
teaching." Genuine religious teaching— I. Is gentle. It is not 
noisy, not the rush of the cataract, or the roar of the thunder. It 
descends on the soul gently as the dew and the small rain. A 
sower may just as well endeavour to scatter his seed in the 
whirlwind, as a man to indoctrinate human souls with the great 
ideas of God by roaring declamation. " Christ did not lift up 
His voice in the street," etc. The great religious teachers of all 
ages have been quiet religious talkers. Genuine religions teaching 
—II. Is penetrating. " My speech shall distil." Just as the rain 
and the dew go down quietly to the roots and administer nourish* 
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ment to every fibre, so genuine religions teaching goes down 
through the intellect into the conscience and the heart. We have 
heard sermons so quietly delivered, yet so full of devout spiritual 
thought, that they have penetrated the very centre of our natures. 
Genuine religious teaching — III. Is refreshing. Eeligious truth 
is as " rain upon the new-mown grass." " As the rain watereth 
the earth, and maketh it bring forth and bud," so spiritual truth 
descends with quickening influence into the soul. 



g IPtrisirg at StochktlL 

(Continued from page 318.) 




SKETCH of my ministry at Stockwell would be 
very incomplete were I to omit all reference to an 
enterprise which I originated, and which engrossed 
much of my time and faculties for many anxious 
years. I allude to what is known as " The Dial " newspaper. 
Upwards of twenty years ago, newspapers, mob-orators, 
political partisans, and bigoted religionists, agitated this 
country for a war with Russia in defence of Turkey. Turkey 
•was held up as "the sick and dying man," Russia as the tyrant 
torturing him, trying to bring round his dissolution in order 
to take possession of Constantinople, and have free scope for 
its fleets on the Bosphorus. Atf this moment, as I write, the 
same type of men, agencies, and interests are at work, strange 
to say, to blot Turkey out of existence, and thus help the 
tyrant against whom well-nigh all England at that time rose 
up with burning passion to destroy. Most humiliating and 
painful indeed are these popular agitations to those who know 
how they are got up and promoted. It is evident to men of 
ordinary intelligence and experience in public life how, for 
example, all the popular excitement in connection with "Bul- 
garian atrocities" has been originated. There is the news- 
paper interest. It is a lamentable fact, that so morbid is the 
public mind, that the more tragic and prurient the cir- 
cumstances the penny journal records in its columns, the 
higher will its circulation rise, and consequently the fuller 
become the coffers of the proprietors. Hence, for weeks they will 
fill their columns with all the loathsome details connected with 
such cases as that of the murderer Wainwright, and Bravo 
the self- destroyer. Verily those journals reap a rich harvest 
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out of those " atrocities " as they are called. In connection 
with this, there are always a goodly number of men in all 
the villages and towns of the kingdom, ministers of the 
Gospel, alas ! as well as others, whose vanity and garruious- 
ness are so strong that they are ever ready to step on the 
platform and make their voices heard. No music so sweet to 
their ears as the boisterous cheers of the thoughtless crowd. 
In addition to all, there are party politicians who hail snch 
opportunities out of which to build up a political capital. 
How can we explain the fact that such a man as Gladstone, 
who led the nation into the Crimean War, — the greatest crime 
ever perpetrated as well as the greatest political blnnder, by 
which half a million of men were sent into eternity, — should 
now be active in his endeavours to excite the public mind 
against Turkey? Howhasthepro-Turkbecomea pro-Russian?* 
It is easy to make eloquent speeches on these atrocities ; a man 
would be less than a man not to burn with compassion for the 
victims, and with indignation towards their torturers and de- 
stroyers. But are there not atrocities at home ? Albeit, can 
there be war without atrocities ? Did we commit no atrocities 
in the Crimean War, and in our numerous wars in the East ? 
The journal, the speaker, or the statesman who denounces 
these atrocities and defends war, is guilty of such an incon- 
sistency as to forfeit all claim to our confidence, both in his 
honesty and in his logic. 

As one who, when at college, became deeply convinced of 
the anti- Christianity and the inexpediency of war, I did my ut- 
most to oppose the agitation in favour of the Crimean campaign. 
I wrote against it, I preached against it, I got up public meet- 
ings against it, and I incurred not a little censure on account 
of my opposition. I stood pretty well alone in my neighbour- 
hood. All the newspapers of the day were for war. The Times 
went with all its mighty force of satire and argument against 
my strongest views and feelings on the snbject; and there 
was no organ of equal authority to represent and advocate 
the convictions of those who agreed with me. There were 
little sect journals ; but their influence on the nation was as 
nothing. There were only a few " Dailies," and some of 
them were dying — none of them had a circulation or a name 
that gave them much influence. Penny daily newspapers had 
no existence then ; the Times had no competitor ; it was 
an absolute autocrat in the realm of journalism. The 
necessity for another truly national journal deeply impressed 

* See The Times of to-day, October 10th. 
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me on that occasion ; and out of the deep necessity grew the 
conception of The Dial plan. The scheme I wrote down 
at the time in a hypothetical form ran thus : — 

Suppose the following expedient : — Suppose that some 20,000 
honest-hearted, free-minded, and progressive men, from all 
classes of the community — from all Churches and from no 
Church, — merchants, lawyers, ministers, statesmen, shop- 
keepers, — banded together by mutual financial interests and 
mutual sympathy with a common work. Suppose that work 
be to create a daily journal, not to advocate religions dogmas, 
but to test all events and questions by that golden rule which 
meets with a deep response in the conscience of every man : 
" Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so to them." Suppose that the aggregate capital ob- 
tained by these 20,000 be abundantly sufficient to employ 
more correspondents in every part of the world than any other 
paper in existence, and to have a literary staff of unequalled 
intellectual power and genius ; suppose that this paper, in 
every respect, is equal, if not superior, to the best journal in 
the land, and that rectitude shall characterize its every 
column; suppose all this, and you have a most certain 
method of improving our newspaper press. Every man of 
business will see that a paper started on such conditions 
could not possibly fail. In the first place, you have capital 
sufficient for every purpose, and you have also in the com- 
bination a sufficient number of advertisers and readers to 
support the paper. Each of the 20,000, if he sees a paper at 
all, would see this, for two reasons : (1) Because it is sup- 
posed to promote his principles ; (2) because, by supporting 
it, he is increasing his percentage on his own investment. It 
is his paper. And in the second place, the fact that it started 
from these 20,000 men would give it a prestige and a power 
which would carry it into all circles of society, and cause it 
to be regarded here, as well as in other parts of Europe and 
America, as emphatically the national organ. Statesmen and 
merchants may ignore your little denominational papers, but 
they could not ignore a paper representing snch a combina- 
tion of men ; nay, they would feel bound to see such a paper, 
to form a correct judgment of the feeling of the country. 
They would regard it as the best pulse by which to test the 
nation's health — The Dial to point out the hour reached in 
the true moral, as well as material, civilization of the world.* 

After this, I drew up a prospectus, of which the following 

* See my article on " Journalism and the Pulpit," Homilist, Series I., 
vol. vi., page 73. 
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is a copy ; and I give it in full, in order that my readers may 
see the purpose I had in view, and the spirit that animated 
me in the undertaking. 

" The newspaper press has become the greatest power in 
the State ; it has a voice in every question, and mingles with 
every interest ; it acts upon the springs of the world, influ- 
ences every wheel in the complicated machinery of national 
life, determines the ' fates of cabinets, and models public 
sentiment. Under a profound impression of the fearful 
magnitude of this power, and a deepening conviction that it 
is far from being used as, by a combination of earnest and 
loving men, it should and might be, the " National News- 
paper League " has resolved upon starting a daily paper 
which shall be the organ, not of intriguing expediency and 
temporizing policy, but of righteous principle ; not of cabinets 
and dynasties, but of the people and nationalities. The Dial, 
adopting for its guide the maxim that ' righteousness exalteth 
a nation,' will estimate and discuss all questions, social, 
political, and ecclesiastical, not in the spirit of class, party, or 
sect, but according to truth and fact, in the light of equal 
justice, unswerving honesty, and Christian ethics; the 
energies of its contributors being devoted especially to the 
following principal objects : — 

41 The diffusion of sound education and intelligence, the 
promotion of the arts and sciences, and the encouragement of 
a healthy literature. 

" The preservation to the people- of their full right of 
self-government, and the obtaining for all classes a just and 
complete representation in Parliament and a fair participa- 
tion in the administration of national affairs ; so that capacity 
and merit may form the only titles to office, and the public 
business of the country may be transacted by competent men 
receiving a reasonable remuneration for effective services. 

" Retrenchment in all parts of the public expenditure. 

" The fostering a moral tone of feeling among the people 
in relation to all public questions, and impressing upon them 
the necessity of bringing conscience to the hustings and care- 
fully discharging their duties as well as energetically uphold- 
ing their rights. An administrative reform must come out 
of a parliamentary, and a true parliamentary reform must 
grow out of a social and a moral regeneration of the people. 
The promotion of the rights of conscience and of Protestant 
Christianity throughout the world. 

" The amendment of the law, with a view especially to the 
-^ore expeditious administration of justice. 

The advocacy of national temperance, sanitary reform, and 
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an enlightened observance of the weekly day of rest, as vitally 
important to the physical, social, and political as well as the 
moral and religious well-being of the individual and the State. 

" The bringing our foreign relations into conformity with 
sound common-sense principles, and obtaining for the public 
a full knowledge of diplomatic negotiations, and the recogni- 
tion of arbitration as, whenever practicable, the means best 
becoming Christians of deciding political disputes. 

" The Dial will pay special attention to the markets and ex- 
changes of the world ; and, by the establishment of the most 
effective agencies, will, it is expected, become authoritative 
and complete as a vehicle of commercial intelligence. 

" The Dial will procure for its readers, at first hand, constant 
and trustworthy information, less of diplomatic intrigues and 
Court gossip, than of the life and doings, the social condition, 
industrial, scientific, artistic, literary, and religious activity of 
the leading nations of the world. Mutual and well-timed aid 
and real and lasting peace are to be guaranteed rather by the 
acquaintance and friendship of the peoples with each other 
than by the entente cordials of courts or diplomatists. 

"The Dial, starting with an unprecedented capital, will be 
able at the outset to engage a literary staff, the first in talent, 
attainments, earnest conviction, and world-wide sympathy the 
age can produce; whose endeavour it will be to make the 
conviction universal that what is morally wrong cannot be poli- 
tically right. Especial attention will be devoted to the ethics 
of the questions and events of the day. 

" The Dial newspaper will afford to public men who may be 
tried and condemned elsewhere, a court of appeal as wide in 
its influence and authoritative in its decisions as the mightiest 
newspaper tribunal in existence, thus providing for a deeply- 
felt want of the nation, and securing fair play for the people. 

" As regards the question of profit, investment in the shares 
of this Company may be briefly recommended on these 
grounds : — 

" (1) The Directors, having resolved rather not to start at all 
than commence with an inadequate capital, and the data for 
accurate calculations of the required capital being easily acces- 
sible, all risk or loss, even to the limited extent possible under 
the present Act, is avoided. (2) It is obvious that the large 
body of shareholders will secure an immense constituency 
throughout the United Kingdom, which will insure an un- 
paralled circulation of the newspaper, and hence large divi- 
dends. 

"But even were the scheme not recommended by commercial 
advantages as great and so evident, the Directors of the ' Na- 
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tional Newspaper League Company, Limited,' would hope 
speedily to obtain the requisite capital, as they have the utmost 
confidence that every true patriot and philanthropist will, in 
the critical circumstances of the age, see it to be his duty to 
aid by word and deed in creating an organ thoroughly and 
powerfully expressive of sentiments truly national, and that 
hundreds of thousands will, on the principle of sympathy as 
well as proprietorship, be ready to hail its first appearance." 

After encountering many difficulties, and much anxious and 
arduous labour, I succeeded in getting the Company organized, 
the deed of settlement completed, and the Company registered 
under the Joint-Stock Company's Act, 1856. The shares 
were £10, and a deposit of £2 per share. When the Com- 
pany was thus fully registered, the question was, how to get the 
20,000 shareholders required. I was a member of the Milton 
Club, Ludgate Hill, where I met from week to' week numbers 
of ministers and laymen of the Independent denomination. 
In talking to them I could scarcely get a man to believe in 
its feasibility. Most of them pronounced it a wild dream of 
Utopia, and said that no shareholders could be obtained. 

Agents were appointed to canvass for shareholders ; 
but they returned without success. As I had a strong 
faith in it, I felt bound to do what I never contemplated, 
and which involved me in enormous labour, — go out and 
attend meetings. I did so, and everywhere succeeded. I 
obtained as Directors such men as John Moss, Esq., Solicitor, 
Mayor of Derby ; Rev. Canon Erskine Clark, Rector of 
Battersea; Edmond Beales, M.A., now County Court Judge 
for Cambridge ; Rev. Gerald Blunt, Incumbent of Crewe, 
Cheshire; Rev. William Webster, M.A., King's College; 
Dr. John Kennedy, Stepney Green ; J. S. Glennie, Esq., M.A., 
etc., etc. T. B. Simpson, Esq., Parliamentary Solicitor, joined 
me at the outset, entered heartily into its spirit and its pur- 
pose, and attended many meetings in various parts of the 
country. He was an able man, a capital speaker, and rendered 
great service to the undertaking in its first stages. The numer- 
ous meetings which I attended in various parts of the coun- 
try are recorded in The Dial Register, a periodical which the 
Company started in order to defend itself from the slanderous 
attacks of newspapers, whose selfish fears got awakened. In 
that journal will be found a list of shareholders obtained at 
every meeting. Thus I went on until 10,000 shareholders were 
obtained and £240,000 nominal capital was subscribed. In my 
next article I will detail some of the difficulties I met with, 
and the circumstances that brought the movement to its end. 
{To be continued.) 
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[We hold it to be the duty of an Editor either to give an early notice of the 
books sent to him for remark, or to return them at once to the Publisher. It is 
unjust to praise worthless books ; it is robbery to retain unnoticed ones.] 



THE REVIEWER'S CANON. 
In every work regard the author's end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend. 



Keasons fob Renouncing Infidelity : Two Sermons Preached in the 
Augustine Independent Church, Clapham, on Sept. 10th, 1876, by 
George Sexton, LL.D. London : G. S. Sexton, 75, Fleet Street. 
These are two remarkable discourses by a remarkable man. The 
Anthor is well known as a man of letters and high scientific attainments. 
He is not only a vigorous and independent thinker, bnt an able anthor 
and an eloquent speaker. In his preface he says concerning himself : — 
" For more than twenty years, as is tolerably well known, I occupied a 
conspicuous position in the ranks of the so-called Freethinkers. About 
five years ago, I was led, by a course of Providential circumstances, to re- 
consider the whole question of Christian evidences, which I had so long 
been accustomed to look upon as closed as far as I was concerned ; and 
the result was, the discovery of the utter fallacy of my sceptical views. 
Gradually I returned, — as far as the broad principles of Christian truth 
were concerned,— to the faith of my early life, and finally to the position 
with which I commenced my public career — that of a preacher of the glad 
tidings of salvation through Christ." 

The discourses themselves are of a high order of thought and expres- 
sion ; they are in no sense manufactured sermons, mere pulpit composi- 
tions. They are not the mere ideas or speculations of the Author,— they 
are his burning convictions, convictions which he has reached by a long 
and terrible experience, and the public proclamation of which has cost 
him no small amount of painful sacrifice. The second of these dis- 
courses we heard delivered, and seldom were we more interested, intel- 
lectually satisfied, and morally excited. Dr. Sexton, who is yet in the 
prime of life, has, we have no doubt, a bright career before him. We 
should be sorry to hear that he had settled down as the pastor of any 
Church. Such a man is wanted by all the Churches, to quicken the pulse 
of thought and swell the tide of holy sentiment. To some of us minis- 
ters in London pressing invitations are constantly coming from our bre- 
thren in the country, urging us to preach anniversary sermons ; and many 
of them we are bound to decline. We know of no man in England who 
would more effectively supply such services than Dr. Sexton. 
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" He that Ovebcombth." A Novel in two Volumes. By Fanny Atkin- 
Kobtwright. London : Remington & Co., 5, Arundel Street, Strand. 
The preface indicates the character of this work. " The kind reader 
is begged to take this tale as it is meant to be, no ambitions attempt at a 
novel, only a simple story of homely lives. One point of interest attached 
to the narrative is, that its plan was suggested to the writer, some ten 
years ago, by her generous adviser and encourager, the late Bnlwer 
Lytton." 

Although we are not great readers of fictitious literature, and regard 
the great bulk of -what are called novels, under which our railway book- 
stalls groan, as a disgrace to our intelligence and morality, we are by no 
means opposed to the principle of works drawn from the imagination. 
The principle is Scriptural, and can be and has been used with enormous 
advantage in exposing follies and iniquities, and inculcating lessons of 
practical wisdom and righteousness. The work before us we have read 
with intense interest. It is written with a good purpose, in a vigorous 
style, and in a pure and dignified spirit. Its appeals are not to the animal 
in human nature, but to the intellectual and the moral. It is free from 
all the pruriences that give popularity to most modern novels. It is 
clean and cleansing throughout. The authoress, who reveals the higher 
instincts of womanhood, is gifted with a keen insight into the hidden 
springs of character, a fertile fancy, a forceful intellect, and a fascinating 
pen. We congratulate her on this most able production, and shall be 
ready to welcome her other works. 



Little Folks. A Magazine fob the Young. New and Enlarged 
Series. London : Cassell, Petter & Galpin, Ludgate Hill. 
It is scarcely possible to conceive of any work more adapted to charm, 
instruct, strengthen, and ennoble the mind of a child than this book. It 
abounds with short articles on birds, beasts, fishes, and men. It has 
stories and poems, riddles and puzzles in abundance. Every page has 
pictures to illustrate the articles, some of them most striking. A beauti- 
ful present for young people this. 



Outlines of Biblical Theology. By John Elstob. Second Edition. 

London : Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 

We noticed the first edition of this theological synopsis. It is now a 
little enlarged, re-written, and thus improved. To Sunday School 
teachers and local preachers we commend it with confidence and 
affection. 



The Smallest Church Sebvicb in the Would. London: Henry 

Frowde, 7, Paternoster Row. 

This is an artistic gem. Would that all eyes were good, and that all 
books were like this : we could then carry our libraries in our pockets, 
and thus save rooms. 
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THE SUCCESSFUL DISCIPLINE OP LIFE. 

" He is chastened also with pain upon his bed, and the multitude 
of his bones with 8tbong pain i so that his life abhobbeth bbead, and 
his soul dainty meat. hls flesh is consumed away, that it cannot be 
seen ; and his bones that webe not seen stick out. yea, his soul 

DBAWETH NEAB UNTO THE GBAVE, AND HIS LIFE TO THE DESTBOYEBS. If 
THESE BE A MESSENGEB WITH HIM, AN INTEBPRETEB, ONE AMONG A THOU- 
SAND, TO SHOW UNTO MAN HlS UPBIGHTNESS : THEN He IS GBACIOUS UNTO 
HIM, AND SAITH, DELIVER HIM FBOM GOING DOWN TO THE PIT : I HAVE FOUND 

a bansom. His flesh shall be fbesheb than a child's: he shall 

BETUBN TO THE DAYS OF HIS YOUTH : HE SHALL PBAY UNTO GOD, AND He 

will be favoubable unto him : and he shall see hls face with joy : 
fob He will bendeb unto man his bighteousness. He looketh upon 
men, and if any say, i have sinned, and peevebted that which was 

RIGHT, AND IT PBOFITED ME NOT J He WILL DELIVEB HIS SOUL FBOM GOING 
INTO THE PIT, AND HIS LIFE SHALL SEE THE LIGHT. Lo, ALL THESE THINGS 
WOBKETH GOD OFTENTIMES WITH MAN, TO BEING BACK HIS SOUL FBOM THE 
PIT, TO BE ENLIGHTENED WITH THE LIGHT OF THE LIVING. MABK WELL, O 
JOB, HEARKEN UNTO ME : HOLD THY PEACE, AND I WILL SPEAK. If THOU 
HAST ANYTHING TO SAY, ANSWEB ME : SPEAK, FOB I DESIBE TO JUSTIFY THEE. 
IF NOT, HEABKEN UNTO ME : HOLD THY PEACE, AND I SHALL TEACH THEE 

wisdom." — Job xxxiii. 19-33.* 

II S the knell of another year peals its doleful chimes 
into our souls, strange and solemn problems concern- 
ing life rise -within us. What is this life — so 
changeful, so fleeting, beating every hour -with restless im- 
pulses, heavily charged with anxious thoughts, painful memo- 
ries, and sad forebodings ; appearing for a short time like 
waves that beat on the shore or meteors that rush athwart 
the heavens? Some treat life as a battle-field where men, 
tribes, and nations are to try their strength and to gratify 
their greed, ambition, and revenge. Some as a market, where 




* For Exegetical Bemarks on this passage, see page 414. 
VOL. XXXIX, D D 
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the chief work is to buy, and sell, and get gain. Some as a 
scene of mere animal pleasure, in which the appetites are to 
be pampered and the lower passions are to revel in sensual 
indulgence. Bat such views of life are derogatory to the 
Creator and repugnant alike to reason and to conscience. 
The truest idea of life, perhaps, is that it is a School — a scene 
of intellectual and moral discipline; a scene where the Great 
Father seeks to make His human creatures meet for the 
" inheritance of the saints in light." Life is a Moral School. 

Now, the subject we draw from the text is, the successful 
discipline of life. Millions pass through the school of life 
undisciplined and unimproved. Instead of having their moral 
errors corrected, their sympathies purified, their spiritual 
faculties quickened and developed, they get morally hardened 
and carnalized. The text leads us to remark three things 
concerning the successful discipline of life: — 

I. It often involves great suffering. " He is chastened 
also with pain upon his bed, and the multitude of his bones 
with strong pain : so that his life abhorreth bread, and his 
soul dainty meat. His flesh is consumed away that it cannot 
be seen ; and his bones that were not seen stick out. Yea, 
his soul draweth near unto the grave, and his life to the 
destroyers.' ' Here Elihu, although by no means an infal- 
lible teacher, presents a most graphic, touching, and impres- 
sive picture of the man who has to pass successfully through 
this school. " He is chastened also with pain upon his bed." 
Where repose and re-invigoration are sought, he finds through 
his sufferings only restlessness and exhaustion. " His life 
abhorreth bread." His sufferings have stolen away his appetite 
so that he loathes that which is necessary to the sustenance 
of his existence. He is reduced to a skeleton. " His flesh is 
consumed away that it cannot be seen." The fires of pain 
have consumed his flesh and made bare his ribs. He is 
brought " near unto the grave." Such is the physical suffer- 
ing that has often to be endured in this school, if the discipline 
is to be successful. 

The amount of human suffering, which is confessedly enor- 
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moos, is used by the infidel to prove that God is not love, as 
the Bible teaches. It were absurd to expect that an intellect 
like man's, limited and infirm, could reconcile all the suffer- 
ings of the world with the benevolence of the Creator. But if 
the physical sufferings of men aid their spiritual culture — 
what are they but blessings in disguise P * And this they do, 
not, of course, against their consent; but the fault is theirs 
if they consent not. Philosophy as well as piety recognizes 
and proclaims the doctrine that "affliction worketh good." 
Resulting, as it ever does, from the infraction of laws, it warns 
the criminal and rouses his intellect to the study of the system 
under which he lives, in order to put himself in harmony 
therewith. It is the rod of nature chastising its wayward 
and rebellious child. Vice is often checked by it, and by it 
virtue is frequently developed. Physical evils are spiritual 
blessings. "Our light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory ; while we look not at the things which are seen, but at 
the things which are not seen ; for the things which are seen 
are temporal ; but the things which are not seen are eternal." 
Affliction does the good man service in many ways. It 
detaches him from society, and makes him feel his own solemn 
loneliness. It impresses him with the worthlessness of ma- 
terialism, and with the awful solemnity of the spiritual world. 
It brings the idea of death, retribution, eternity, powerfully 
near to the heart. It is the cutting that makes the diamond 
sparkle ; the crushing that makes the aromatic plant emit its 
fragrance ; the dashing billows that polish the pebbles on the 
shore ; the shaking of the torch that brightens its flame. 
Affliction is like the winter frost, it kills the pernicious insects 
which the sun of health has engendered. It acts like the 
stormy wind upon the tree ; it strengthens the fibres and 
deepens the roots of our virtue. It is like the thunderstorm 
in nature, it purifies the unhealthy atmosphere that has 
gathered round the heart. It is the bitter potion which the 

* For remarks on this, see Homilist, Series I., vol. ii., page 297. 
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skilful physician administers to his patient. " As threshing 
separates the corn from the chaff," says Bruton, "so does 
affliction purify virtue." "Virtue," says Lord Bacon, "is 
like precious odours, most fragrant when they are incensed 
and crushed; for prosperity doth best discover vice, but 
adversity doth best discover virtue." 

It is the sufferer that retires to Bethesda, turns from earth 
to heaven, from the natural to the super-natural, and, with an 
anxious eye and a throbbing heart, waits the visits of the 
descending angel. Evil is evil, but evil is not an end. Good 
is the end, and evil is ever rushing to it like the thousand 
streams to the ocean world. The evils of this world, like 
the furious storm that spreads devastation over sea and land, 
will one day die away in a clear sky and a pure atmosphere, 
and leave the world all beautiful and bright. 

" He that from dross would win the precious ore 
Bends o'er the crucible an earnest eye, 
The subtle searching process to explore, 
Lest the one brilliant moment should pass by, 
When in the molten silver's virgin mass 
He meets his pictured face as in a glass 1 

" Thus in God's furnace are His people'tried : 
Thrice happy they who to the end endure. 
But who the fiery trial may abide ? 
Who from the crucible come forth so pure 
That. He whose eyes of flame look through the whole 
. . . May see His perfect image in the soul ? 

" Nor with an evanescent glimpse alone, 
As in that mirror the refiner's face ; 
But stamped with heaven's broad signet there be shown 
Immanuers features full of truth and grace : 
And round that seal of love this motto be, 
Not for a moment — but eternity." 

J. Montgomery. 

Another thing which the text leads us to remark concern- 
ing the successful discipline of life is, — 

II. It ALWAYS REQUIRES RELIGIOUS TEACHING. " If there be 

a messenger with him, an interpreter, one among a thousand, 
to show unto man His uprightness." What is the religious 
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teaching that is essential P Not the teachings of theology 
and rubrics, but instruction in God's righteousness — " His 
uprightness." It is a teaching that has to do not merely with 
the imagination or the intellect, but mainly with the con- 
science. Righteousness appeals to the conscience, and this 
is the soul of the soul, the moral heart of the man. This is 
the teaching essential to successful moral discipline. No 
other can supply its place or supersede its necessity. Men 
must feel the righteousness of His claims. He claims their 
supreme affection, their unbounded trust and loyal obedience. 
Must not these, in order to be practically recognized, be felt 
as righteous? What man but he who is constrained from 
his inner heart to say, " Thy ^testimonies that Thou hast 
commanded are righteous and very faithful," will ever render 
homage to such claims ? He must say, ere he can yield, — There 
is nothing that Thou demandest of me but is unquestionably 
and absolutely right. It is the felt righteousness of His 
claims that reveals to man his true condition : shows to him 
his standing in the universe and his true relation to the Infinite. 
David felt this when he said, " I have seen an end of all per- 
fection, for Thy commandment is exceeding broad." In its 
eternal light man feels, that whatever he has which the world 
considers great and valuable is mere trash, and that goodness 
alone is the real worth. When the " commandment " comes 
to a man, and flashes Divine righteousness on his conscience, 
does he not, like Paul, die to all he prized and loved before ? 

He must " show," moreover, not only the righteousness of 
His claims, but the righteousness of His treatment. In the 
greatest sufferings and severest trials of life, it is necessary 
for a man to feel, if he would succeed in the true moral 
scholarship of life, that " The right hand of the Lord is full 
of righteousness": that He is "righteous in all His ways, 
and holy in all His works." Without this, could there be a 
loving and loyal submission to the Divine will, in which 
alone there is happiness ? On the contrary, will there not be 
great murmurings and rebellions of heart ? 

Now, Elihu implies that such religious teaching is rare* 
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"An interpreter; one among a thousand." Where are the 
teachers to be fonnd that flash God's righteousness upon the 
human conscience ? Professed religious teachers, as compared 
to the population, are less than " one among a thousand ; " 
and amongst the religious teachers who bring Divine right- 
eousness to the conscience, the proportion, I fear, is still less. 
We have men who are everlastingly bringing to their hearers 
the Assembly's Catechism, the Thirty-nine Articles, Calvin's 
Institutes, and Wesley's theology ; but how few bring Divine 
righteousness ! Have not most of even our best " interpreters " 
gone from the Sermon on the Mount to Paul's theological dis- 
cussions, in which there are some things " hard to be under- 
stood.'' 

It is not until the world has true moral interpreters that 
cabinets will cease their intrigues, merchants and tradesmen 
their chicaneries, priests their Impostures, monarchs their 
tyrannies, warriors their damnable profession, and all renounce 
their selfishness, their falsehoods, and their sins. We want the 
righteousness of God preached, and not the religions of man. 

Thank God ! the world has One such " Interpreter," One of 
Whom Elihu in all probability knew nothing — Christ the 
" Righteousness of God," He is the world's Interpreter, to 
show unto man God's " uprightness." This He does now by 
the faithful preaching of His faithful followers ; and by His 
Spirit, whose prerogative it is to " convince men of sin, and 
righteousness, and judgment to come." Oh, let us, whose office 
it is to deal with human souls, seek to bring the character of 
Christ rather than the creed of Churches in contact with 
conscience. The world has no soul quickening, correcting, 
purifying, strengthening, and ennobling spiritual force but 
this. This is the world's " Sun of Righteousness." 

Another thing which the text leads us to remark concerning 
the successful discipline of life is, — 

III. It EVERMORE CULMINATES IN COMPLETE RESTORATION. 

" Then He is gracious unto him, and saith,' Deliver him 
from going down to the pit: I have found a ransom." 
Elihu proceeds on the assumption that the sufferings which 
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the man had endured, and the moral teachings of the " inter- 
preter " had produced a proper effect on his heart, and had 
brought him into genuine sympathy with the mind and will of 
God. Such being the case, he says, God would be "gracious 
unto him," and would find " a ransom," — which does not mean 
an atonement, but a valid reason for mercifully interposing on 
his behalf. In the genuine penitence of a man, Elihu regards 
the Almighty as having a sufficient reason for his deliverance. 
The restoration is here represented as a restoration to health : 
" His flesh shall be fresher than a child's." The physical 
sufferings, having answered their moral ends, cease ; and the 
stream of health again flows through the veins and rein- 
vigorates the frame with youthful energy. The restoration 
is here represented as a restoration to Divme favour : "He 
shall pray unto God, and He will be favourable unto him." 
The soul that had been clouded with remorse, pressed down 
with a sense of Divine displeasure, and blinded by corrupt 
feelings, shall be enabled to look up to God and " see His face 
with joy." The restoration is here represented as a restora- 
tion to safety. " He shall deliver his 'souFfrom going down to 
the pit, and his life shall see the light." The " pit " to which 
the sinner is exposed may stand to represent not only the 
grave, into which we must all descend ; but, what is worse, all 
the moral ignorance, self-criminations, and dark forebodings 
to which all guilty souls are exposed. Deliverance from such 
a terrible " pit " and elevation to the " light " of the living, or 
the living light, are included in this restoration. 

We are far enough from believing that Elihu understood all 
that we mean by this complete restoration of man ; but to us 
the blessed assurance is given, that all who are truly repentant 
and regenerate shall have their " vile bodies fashioned and 
made like unto Christ's glorious body " — shall be raised from 
bondage and corruption to the glorious life and liberty of the 
children of God. The words of Elihu suggest two facts in 
relation to this true restoration. 

First : It is effected by the gracious agency of God. " He is 
gracious unto him,'* etc. Who else could accomplish this ? It 
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is a resurrection from the dead, a new creation ; and what but 
sovereign grace could inspire the Almighty to such an under- 
taking ? This indeed is His great and constant work with 
humanity. " Lo, all these things worketh God oftentimes 
with man, to bring back his soul from the pit, to be en- 
lightened with the light of the living." God works with all 
men, works with their circumstances, with their bodies, with 
their souls : works, as Elihu tells us, by visions of the night, 
by special afflictions, and by moral interpreters sent by Heaven. 
He thus works with each and all, in varied ways and without 
remission, in order to bring men back from the " pit " — a 
scene of darkness, confinement, and desolation — and give them 
the living light, the light of intelligence, purity, and joy. 

Secondly : This gracious agency of God is obtained in con- 
nection with penitential prayer. " He looketh upon men," that 
is, as the margin has it, the penitent man looks upon his 
fellow-men and says from experience, " I have sinned, and 
perverted that which was right, and it profited me not." This 
is the language of true contrition. The genuinely penitent 
man never ascribes his sin to his organization or his circum- 
stances, but to himself — "I have sinned." Now, it is this 
state of mind that ensures Divine interposition. Because of 
this He, — that is, God, — " will deliver his soul from going into 
the pit." This moral state of mind is indispensable to man's 
complete restoration. If men repent, will not the Almighty 
save ? " The Lord is nigh unto them which are of a broken 
heart, and saveth such as are of a contrite spirit." " If My 
people, which are called by My name, shall humble them- 
themselves, and pray, and seek My face, and turn from their 
wicked ways : then will I hear from heaven, and will forgive 
their sin and will heal their land." This is the great call of 
God to man in the Gospel. " In that time Jesus began to 
preach and say, Repent." " Except ye believe and repent, ye 
shall all likewise perish." " God commandeth all men every- 
where to repent." 

Such is the successful discipline of life, as suggested by the 
words of Elihu, In this school, afflictions are required, and 
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we have them. The human world is full of suffering. " Man 
is born unto trouble as the sparks fly upward." " Man that is 
born of a woman is of few days, and full of trouble." In this 
school these troubles and trials are chastisements. In this 
school moral " interpreters " are required, and we have them 
in the books, in the examples, and in the teachings of the 
faithful followers of Him who is the One Infallible " Inter- 
preter," Jesus Christ, the Righteous. In this school the 
complete restoration of man is the grand end. 

The great question for us all to determine is, What are we 
doing in this school ? How are we using our afflictions ? As 
arguments to reflect on the benevolence of God, and as rea- 
sons for murmuring and repining under His dispensations ? 
Or do we regard them as the chastenings of a loving Father ? 
Are we so " exercised " by them that we feel that, like the gales 
of the mariner, they are bearing us away from those unholy 
scenes on which our hearts are set ? How are we treating our 
moral " interpreters ? " Do we close our ears to their instruc- 
tion, and trifle with the admonitions of those who are seeking 
to show us the righteousness of God in all His procedure ? Or 
do we hearken to their words with an ardent and sincere 
desire to know Him whom to know is life eternal ? Are we 
getting restored, intellectually and morally restored by all the 
lessons and influences of His great school ? Or are we getting 
more morally depressed and infirm ? We shall soon have passed 
through this school. We shall only have a few more lessons 
a few more fleeting years or days, it may be, and our school- 
time will be over ; and then, if we have not rightly improved 
our opportunities, we shall "mourn at the last," and say, 
" How have we hated instruction, and our heart despised 
reproof." 

Life, a Solemn Reality. — Thy life, wert thou the "pitifullest of all 
the sons of earth," is no idle dream, but a solemn reality. It is thy 
own ; it is all thou hast to front eternity with. Work, then, even as 
He has done and does— like a star, unhasting yet unresting — Thomae 
Carlyle. 
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HOMILETIC SKETCHES ON THE BOOK OF 
PSALMS. 



Our Purpose.— Many learned and devout men have gone phUologicaXly through 
this Tihium, this book of Hebrew hymns, and have left us the rich results of their 
inquiries in volumes within the reach of every Biblical student. To do the mere 
verbal hsrmtneutics of this book, even as well as it has been done, would be to con- 
tribute nothing fresh in the way of evoking or enforcing its Divine ideas. A. 
thorough homelstio treatment it has never yet received, and to this work we here 
eommit ourselves, determining to employ the best results of modern Biblical scholar- 
ship. 

Our Method.— Our plan of treatment will comprise four sections :— (1) The 
Hibtoiy of the passage. Lyric poetry, which the book is, is a delineation of living 
character ; and the key, therefore, to unlock the meaning and reach the spirit of the 
words is a knowledge of the men and circumstances that the poet sketches with his 
lyric pencil.— (3) AifiroTA-Tioirs of the passage. This will include short explanatory 
notes on any ambiguous word, phrase, or allusion that may occur.— (3) The Amau- 
iciira of the passage. A knowledge of the main drift of an author is amongst the 
most essential conditions for interpreting his meaning. — (4) The Hokilvtics of the 
passage. This is our main work. We shall endeavour so to group the Divine ideas 
that have been legitimately educed, as to suggest such thoughts and indicate such 
sermonizing methods as may promote the proficiency of modern pulpit ministra- 
tions. 



No. CV. 



Man's Enmity towards Man. 
"Hbab my voice, God, in my *raybr," etc.— Psalm Ixxv. 1-10. 



History.— This Psalm bears inter- 
nal evidence that it is rightly 
ascribed to David. It bears a 
strong resemblance to Psalm 
liii. In truth, many of its 
expressions are identical. The 
secret counsel, the slander, the 
treachery, and the ungodliness 
of the adversaries suit the time 
of the Sauline persecution. 

Annotations : Ver. 1. — " Hear my 
voice , God, in my prayer: 
preserve my life from fear of 
the enemy." The "enemy" is 
either Saul or Absalom. His 
prayer is for protection. 

Ver. 2. — "Hide me from the secret 
counsel of the wicked ; from the 
insurrection of the workers of 
iniquity." Hide me from the 



counsel of the evil, from the 
tumult of the workers of ini- 
quity. 
Yer. 3, 4.— "Who whet their tongue 
like a sword, and bend their bows 
to shoot their arrows, even bitter 
words: that they may shoot in 
secret at the perfect: suddenly 
do they shoot at him, and fear 
not" Their slander, like a 
sword well whetted, cuts deep 
into the soul. «• They were 
not merely common slanderers, 
but those which aim at the 
destruction of the slandered per- 
son, as was the case in the slan- 
ders directed by Saul and his 
faction against David. That 
they may shoot in secret at the 
perfect — like night murderers 
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waylaying the unwary traveller 
(Psalms x. lv.) " Suddenly do they 
shoot at him," when he least 
suspects danger, and " fear not " 
God and His coming judgment. 

Ver. 5. — " They encourage them- 
selves in an evil matter: they 
commune of laying snares privily; 
they say, who shall see them?" 
They talk among themselves. 
Hiding snares. Hiding is neces- 
sarily involved in laying snares. 
Who shall see the snares which 
they lay ? This is more natural 
than the so-called indirect form 
for " Who shall see us ?" 

Ver. 6. — " They search out ini- 
quities ; they accomplish a dili- 
gent search." They make it their 
study to search out the most 
consummate plans of villany. 
They accomplish a diligent 
search. The idea is, that they 
leave no stone unturned in order 
to effect their purpose. " Both 
the inward thought of every one 
of them, and the heart, is deep." 
He recognises their profound 
cleverness in all their inquiries 
and schemings. 

Ver. 7. — " But God shall shoot at 
them with an arrow." But Elohim 
shall shoot at them with an 
arrow. Deep as they are, Om- 
niscience observes their plans, 
and He frustrates them. Retri- 
bution comes. " Suddenly shall 
they be wounded." Suddenly do 
their wounds come. He shooteth 
them, and that with great sud- 
denness, takes them by surprise, 
strikes them down before they 
are aware of it. 



Ver. 8.— "So they shall make 
their own tongue to fall upon 
themselves." The ruin they 
determine to bring upon him 
comes back upon themselves. 
Such was the case of Ahitho- 
phel, David's traitorous coun- 
sellor (2 Sam. xvii. 23). "All 
that see them shall flee away." 
Struck with consternation, they 
shall take flight. 

Ver. 9. — "And all men shall fear, 
and shall declare the work of 
God." Spectators, struck with 
awe at this stroke of retribution, 
will declare it as the work of God. 
44 For they shall wisely consider 
of His doing." They shall not 
only talk of this judgment, but 
they shall consider it well. 

Ver. 10.—" The righteous shall be 
glad in the Lord, and shall trust 
in Him ; and all the upright in 
heart shall glory." This is the 
effect which this retributive dis- 
pensation shall have upon the 
righteous, they will be glad, they 
will trust, they will "glory. " The 
righteous shall not only acknow- 
ledge the judgment of God, but 
rejoice in it, and abide in Him 
as their impregnable fortress. 

Abgument. — This Psalm is com- 
posed of two parts. First: A 
prayer for deliverance from his 
enemies with a description of 
theircharacter(ver.l-6). Second: 
An expression of confident ex- 
pectation that his prayer would 
be answered, and that God would 
interpose on his behalf (verses 
7-10). 



Homiletics. — The subject of this Psalm is marts enmity 
towards man. David refers to enemies. He had them in all 
fulness and malice, and in great numbers. Man is, and ever 
has been, at enmity with man. Every page in the history of 
the world, and every section in social life attests this solemn 
fact. This fact proves beyond debate that man is not 
morally in his normal condition. The social ties that bind 
man to man, the benevolent instincts implanted in every 
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bosom, and the conscience of all, proclaim that man was 
made to love his brother. We see this enmity here in three 
aspects : — 

I. Piously dreaded. David prays against it. " Hear my 
voice, O God, in my prayer : preserve my life from fear of the 
enemy. Hide me from the secret connsel of the wicked : from 
the insurrection of the workers of iniquity." It is satisfactory 
to find that David does not pray here, as in some other places, 
for the destruction of his enemies. But it is not satisfactory 
to find that he does not pray for their conversion or moral 
reformation. What he prays for, however, does not appear 
to be improper. He prays for his own protection. Self-pre- 
servation is a natural instinct, and it is right that it should 
have a religious expression. We see this enmity here, — 

n. Characteristically working. How does enmity work 
generally ? 

First : Clandestinely. " Hide me from the secret counsel of 
the wicked." Enmity in the heart, like poison in the serpent, 
has within it the instinct of cunning. 

Secondly : Slanderously. " Who whet their tongue like a 
sword, and bend their bows to shoot their arrows, even bitter 
words : that they may shoot in secret." " Slander, whose 
edge," says Shakspeare, " is sharper than a sword." It strikes 
at the refutation of the foe, and reputation is as dear as life. 
It does not follow that because a community is comparatively 
free from contentions by material weapons and physical 
violence, that enmity is not at work. There is the " sword," 
the "bow," and the " arrow " of slander working malignantly 
and performing deadly deeds in all circles. 

Thirdly : Plottingly. " They encourage themselves in an evil 
matter, they commune of laying snares privily ; they say, Who 
shall see them ?" It lays traps and snares for the foe every- 
where — snares by which a man may lose his commercial 
credit, his domestic peace, his social reputation. What traps 
enmity has laid everywhere in society for its victims ! 

Fourthly : Diligently. " They search out iniquities ; they 
accomplish a diligent search." Enmity is not dormant or 
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lazy, nor a spasmodic agent, it is systematically and persist- 
ently active : it pursues its victim, tracks him until it finds 
him out, however labyrinthian the course. We see this 
enmity here, — 

III. Divinely thwarted. " God shall shoot at them with 
an arrow." 

First: Unawares. "God shall shoot at them with an 
arrow, suddenly." Divine judgment will strike at the malig- 
nant man when he least expects it. 

Secondly : By its own agency. "They shall make their own 
tongue to fall upon themselves." The malicious man must 
destroy himself. This is God's law. " He disappointeth the 
devices of the crafty, so that their hands cannot perform their 
enterprise." "He taketh the wise in their own craftiness," etc. 
• Thirdly : In such a way as shall make an impression upon all. 
" All men shall fear, and shall declare the work of God, for 
they shall wisely consider of His doing," and " the righteous 
shall be glad in the Lord," etc. What David here predicates 
of his enemies applies to all malignant men. Divine retribution 
will overtake them; they shall be baffled, thwarted, con- 
founded, ruined. 



Division op Time. — The seven days is by far Jhe most permanent 
division of time and the most ancient monument of astronomical know- 
ledge. It was used by the Brahmins in India, with the same denomin- 
ation used by us ; and was likewise found in the calendars of the Jews, 
Arabs, Egyptians, and Assyrians. It has survived the fall of empires, 
and has existed among all successive generations : a proof of the common 
origin of mankind. The division of the year into months, etc., is very 
old, and almost universal, but not so ancient or uniform as the seven 
days, or week. — Mrs. Somerville. 

Time.— Darkness and light divide the course of time, and oblivion 
shares with memory a great part even of our living being : we slightly 
remember our felicities, and the smartest strokes of affliction leave but 
short smart upon us. Sense endureth no extremities, and sorrows 
destroy us or themselves. To weep into stones are fables. Afflictions 
induce callosities, miseries are slippery or fall like snow upon us, which, 
notwithstanding, is no unhappy stupidity. To be ignorant of evils 
to come, and forgetful of evils past, is a merciful provision of nature, 
whereas we digest the mixture of our few and evil days, and our delivered 
senses not relapsing into cutting remembrances, our sorrows are not kept 
raw by the edge of repetition. — Browne. 
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HOMILETIC SKETCHES ON THE BOOK OP 
JOB. 



The Book of Job is one of the grandest sections of Divine Scripture. It has never 
yet, to our knowledge, been treated in a purely Homiletic method for Homiletio 
ends. Besides many learned expositions on the book found in our general com- 
mentaries, we have special exegetical volumes of good scholarly and critical worth ; 
Buch as Drs. Barnes, Wemyss, Mason Goode, Noyes Lee, Dehtzsch, and Herman 
Hedwick Bernard : the last is in every way a masterly production. For us, there- 
fore, to go into philology and verbal criticism, when such admirable works are 
available to all students, would be superfluous, if not presumption. Ambiguous 
terms, when they occur, we shall of course explain, and occasionally suggest an im- 
proved rendering ; but our work will be chiefly, if not entirely, Homiletic. We shall 
essay to bring out from the grand old words those Divine verities which are true 
and vital to man as man in all lands and ages. These truths we shall frame in an 
order as philosophic and suggestive as our best powers will enable us to do j and 
this in order to help the earnest preachers of God's Holy Word. 



No. LXIX. 



The First Speech of Elihu.— 6. The Successful Discipline 

of Life, 



" He is chastened also," 

Exegetical Remarks : Ver. 19. — 
"He is chastened also with pain 
upon hit bed. ' ' From here to the 
N end of the chapter, Elihu indi- 
cates even severer methods than 
alarming dreams employed by 
God to discipline the human soul. 
"He is chastened also with pain 
upon his bed." He is subjected 
to severe physical sufferings. 
" And the multitude of hit bones 
with strong pain." Strong pain 
is the multitude of his pains. 

Ver. 20.—" So that his life abhor- 
reth bread, and his soul dainty 
meat." This is the natural effect 
of great corporeal suffering. In- 
stead of a craving for food, there 
is a disgust or nausea, even the 
dainties are loathed. 

Ver. 21. — •* His flesh is consumed 
away, that it cannot be seen" 
Another effect of physical suffer- 
ing ; the fires of pain consume 
the fat. "And his bones that 
were not seen stick out" His 
bones protrude and he appears 
as a mere skeleton. 

Ver. 22. — " Yea, his soul draweth 
near unto the grave, and his life 
to the destroyers." The soul here, 
as elsewhere, does not mean the 
spirit, as distinguished from the 



etc.— Job xxxiii. 19-33. 
body, but life — the man himself. 
" The meaning is, that the afflict- 
ed man comes very near to those 
acute sufferings which terminate 
life, and which by personification 
are here represented as the au- 
thors of death." 
Ver. 23, 24.—" If there be a mes- 

. senger with him, an interpreter, 
one among a thousand, to show 
unto man his uprightness : then 
he is gracious unto him, and saith, 
Deliver him from going down to 
the pit : I have found a ransom. 11 
Dr. Samuel Davidson's transla- 
tion of these verses, which we pre- 
fer to any other, runs as follows 
— " If there be for him an angel 
an intercessor, one of the thou- 
sand, to show man what is right ; 
then he is gracious to him and 
saith,deliver him from going down 
to the pit, I have founda ransom, 
then his flesh becomes fresher 
than in youth." There is no re- 
ference here to the Messiah, but 
to some one who is divinely com- 
missioned to interpret the pro- 
cedure of God to the soul of 
the afflicted. In all probability, 
Elihu refers to himself, as one 
qualified for this high office. He 
seems to suppose, that if the af- 
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flicted man is thoroughly satis- 
fied with the rectitude of God in 
his sufferings, that the Almighty 
would then be " gracious " unto 
him and deliver him from going 
down to the pit, haying suffi- 
cient reason for doing so. This 
is meant, I think, by the expres- 
sion, "I have found a ransom." 
The man is brought into a proper 
state of mind ; and in this I dis- 
cover a sufficient reason why he 
should not die, but be delivered. 

Ver. 25.— ■" His Jleshshallbe fresher 
than a child's : he shall return 
to the days of his youth." For 
• ' child ' ' the margin readi * ' child- 
hood." " The meaning," says Dr. 
Barnes, "is obvious. He would 
be restored again to health. The 
calamity which had been brought 
upon him for purposes of disci- 
pline would be removed. This 
was the theory of Elihu in regard 
to afflictions, and he undoubtedly 
meant that it should be applied 
to Job. If he would now, un- 
derstanding the nature and 
design of affliction, turn to God, 
he would be recovered again, and 
enjoy the health and vigour of 
his youth." 

Ver. 26. — " He shall pray unto 
God" Elihu now, to the end of 
the chapter, points out the con- 
duct of a true penitent, and the Di- 
vine deliverance and blessedness 
which would be vouchsafed to 
him. "He shall pray unto God" 
That is, when he is brought into 
a proper state of mind by being 
convinced of the righteousness 
of his Maker, he will pray. True 
repentance leads to prayer. " He 
will be favourable unto him : and 
he shall see His face with joy ." 
Why? Because "He will render 
unto man his righteousness" 
" He, the Almighty, will deal 
with him in justice and equity. 
When He sees evidence of peni- 
tence, He will treat him accord- 
ingly : and if in the afflicted man 
He discerns true piety, He will 
regard and treat him as His 
friend." 



Ver. 27. — "He looketh upon men t 
and if any say, I have sinned, 
and perverted that which was 
right, and it profited me not" 
In the margin it reads, " He 
shall look upon men and say." 
Some render it, " Now he sings 
joyfully among men." Umbreit, 
Noyes, Delitzsch and others gene- 
rally agree in this rendering. It 
gives the idea that the afflicted 
penitent, having been pardoned, 
sings out with joy to men — " I 
have sinned," etc. But I rather 
agree with Lee, Bernard, and 
Barnes in accepting the present 
version, which points to God. 
"He," that is God, "looketh 
upon men." The meaning seems 
to be, that the Almighty care- 
fully observes the conduct of 
men ; and where He discovers 
- genuine penitence, He compas- 
sionates and blesses. Anyhow, 
this is a glorious truth. 

Ver. 28. — "He will deliver his soul 
from going into the pit, and his 
life shall see the light." " He 
hath delivered my soul from going 
down to the pit, and my life re- 
joices in the light." — Delitzsch. 
Most commentators accept the 
present version. 

Ver. 29, 30.— "Lo, all these things 
worketh God oftentimes with 
man, to bring back his soul from 
the pit, to be enlightened with 
the light of the living." " God 
repeatedly warns and admonishes 
them either in dreams or by 
severe afflictions, these being, in 
fact, the language which He em- 
ploys towards men, and a lan- 
guage well befitting the Creator, 
when He would hold communica- 
tion with His creatures : a lan- 
guage which He employs to make 
man's soul turn from the pit, to 
the brink of which he has either 
brought himself by the wicked 
deeds which he has committed, or 
would have brought himself by 
the wicked deeds which he was 
on the point of committing when 
he received these timely admoni- 
tions .' ' — Bern ard. 
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Ver. 31, 32, 33.—" Mark well, 
Job, and hearken unto me : hold 
thy peace, and I will speak. If 
thou hast anything to say, answer 
me : speak, for I desire to justify 
thee. If not, hearken unto me: hold 
thy peace, and I shall teach thee 
wisdom" "But I have not quite 
done yet. I have something yet 
to add, and therefore attend, O 
Job, listen unto me : keep silence, 
and I will speak. II thou hast 
words to oppose to my statements, 
reply to me : Bpeak, for I delight 
in pronouncing thee to have been 
righteous, before thy afflictions 
came upon thee. Thou needest 
not fear that I will tax thee, as did 
thy friends, with sins and crimes 



to which thou mayest have been 
an utter stranger ; on the con- 
trary, it is my delight to think 
that thy former life was free from 
spot or blemish, and that thou 
only hast begun to wander and 
go wrong since these afflictions 
came upon thee, and that for the 
simple reason that thou wast un- 
able to penetrate the object with 
which they were sent upon thee." 
If thou hast none. If thou be- 
ginnest to see that what I say is 
true, then listen thou to me. 
Keep silence, and I will teach 
thee wisdom. I will show thee 
that the wisdom of God passeth 
all human understanding." 



Homiletics. — For Homiletical Remarks see, Leading Homily 
of the present number, page 401. 



SERMONIC GLANCES AT THE GOSPEL OF 
ST. JOHN. 



As our purpose in the treatment of this Gospel is purely the development, in the 
briefest and most suggestive form, of Sermonio Outlines, we must refer our readers 
to the following works for all critical inquiries into the author and authorship of 
the book, and also for any minute criticisms on difficult clauses. The works v>e 
shall especially consult are : — ** Introduction to New Testament," by Bleek ; " Com- 
mentary on John," by Tholuck ; " Commentary on John," by Hengstenberg ; " In- 
troduction to the Study of the Gospels," by Westcott ; " The Gospel History," by 
Bbrard ; " Our Lord's Divinity," by Liddon ; " St. John's Gospel," by Oosterzee: 
" Doctrine of the Person of Christ," by Dorner ; Lange ; etc., etc. 



No. LXIX. 

The Man Born Blind. Types of Character in Relation 
to Christ's Work.— 3. Those who are bitterly Pre- 
judiced against Christ's Work. 

" And it was the Sabbath day when Jesus made the clay, and opened 
his eyes. Then again the Pharisees also asked him how he had re- 
ceived his sight. He said unto them, He put clay upon mine eyes, and 
I washed, and do see. Therefore said some op the Pharisees, This 
man is not op God, because He keepeth not the Sabbath day. Others 
said, How can a man that is a sinner do such miracleb ? And there was 
a division among them. They say unto the blind man again, What say- 

EST THOU 07 HlM, THAT He HATH OPENED THINE EYES ? He SAID, He IS A 
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pbophet. But the Jews did not believe concerning him, that he had 
been blind, and received his sight, until they called the parents of 

HIM THAT HAD RECEIVED HIS SIGHT."— Jo hn ix. 14-18. 



Exposition : Ver. 14. — "And it was 
the Sabbath day when Jesus made 
the clay, and opened his eyes." 
This fact, that the miracle was 
done on the Sabbath, is here 
noted in connection with the 
tribunal ; and the making of the 
clay is probably mentioned as a 
species of labour, which their 
law pronounced illegal. " Jesus 
had certainly of set purpose cho- 
sen the Sabbath for His work of 
healing. He designed to give 
matter of offence to the Pharisees, 
who, by their exaggerated sever- 
ity in the external rites of the 
Sabbath festival, sought to com- 
pensate for their lacking spirit-' 
ual service. (Augustine : Sabba- 
tum carnaliter observabant spirit- 
ualiter sistebant.) And He would 
teach the people how the Sabbath 
was really to be used. His 
polemic in act was not directed 
against Moses, but against the 
caricature into which Pharisaism 
had turned the Mosaic Sabbath. 
The Sabbath was a rest from evil, 
as also from servile works, which 
centre in ourselves. But it was 
not to be a day of rest when the 
honour of God and the further- 
ance of our neighbour's good were 
concerned. ' ' — Hengstenberg . 

Ver. 15. — " Then again the Phari- 
sees also asked him how he had 
received his sight. 1 * This ques- 
tion had been propounded by the 
" neighbours " in verse 10. And 
it is again repeated by the Pha- 
risees. " He said unto them, He 
put clay upon mine eyes, and I 
washed, and do see." The answer 
which the man gives is according 
to the fact as recorded in verses 
6,7. 

Ver. 16. — " Therefore said some of 
the Pharisees, This Man is not of 
God, because He keepeth not the 
Sabbath day. Others said, How 
can a man that is a sinner do such 
miracles?" " Tlierefore." Thatis, 



in consequence of the man's un- 
flinching statement. They had 
hoped that he would invalidate 
the miracle by his testimony ; 
but failing of this, they proceed 
to invalidate it against testimony 
by reasonings of their own. 
" Others said" One party said, 
He is a sinner ; and this cannot be 
a miracle. The other party said, 
This is a miracle ; so He cannot 
be a sinner. Had the deed truly 
been a sin, the reasoning of the 
first party would have been cor- 
reot. The premise of the second 
party proved, not only that Jesus 
was no sinner, but that He was a 
messenger of God. 

Ver. 17. — " They say unto the blind 
man again, What sayest thou of 
Him, that He hath opened thine 
eyes 1 " Stress is to be laid on the 
word "thou." "What sayest 
thou ? " The reply of the others 
was contradictory, and therefore 
did not satisfy inquiry. What 
sayest thou? No doubt, in ap- 
pealing thus directly to him, they 
expected he would say something 
unfavourable to Christ. But they 
were disappointed. " He said, He 
is a prophet." Without any cir- 
cumlocution, he says, " He is a 
prophet." 

Ver. 18. — " But the Jews did not 
believe concerning him, that he 
had been blind, and received his 
sight,until they called the parents 
of him that hadreceived his sight." 
Thus disconcerted, failing to ob- 
tain any information that went 
to condemn Christ, they adopt the 
pretext of appealing to his pa- 
rents, hoping no doubt that they 
could extract from them the con- 
fession that he was not "born 
blind." They did not believe 
until they called the parents ; not 
as if they would have then be- 
lieved. " The meaning is, that * 
unbelief led them to this pro- 
GedxueS'^Hengstenberg. 
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Homiletics. — The types of characters in relation to Christ's 
work which are represented in these verses, are those who are 
bitterly prejudiced against His work. Such wore the Phari- 
sees. They were determined if possible to deny the fact that 
the man's eyes were opened ; and if they failed in this, to prove 
that Christ was guilty of punishment because He broke the 
Sabbath. Four facts marked the conduct of these men. 

I. They were techkical rather than moral in their stand- 
ards of judgment. " Therefore said some of the Pharisees, This 
man is not of God, because He keepeth not the Sabbath day." 
Christ had performed the miracle on the Sabbath. In this 
He struck a blow at the prejudices of these hypocrites, and 
declared, " The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for 
the Sabbath." These Pharisees, instead of thanking God that 
their poor brother before them had his eyes opened, and 
expressing a solicitude to get a knowledge of Him who had 
accomplished such a wonderful work, endeavour to make the 
whole thing a ceremonial crime. They had a greater respect 
for ceremonies than for souls. The Pharisees exalted the let- 
ter above the spirit, the ritual above the moral. Their sympa- 
thies were more with dead ceremonies than with living men. 

Another fact which marked the conduct of these men was, — 

II. They were biassed rather than candid in their exami- 
nation of evidence. They had made up their minds not to be- 
lieve the fact ; and all their examination, their questionings and 
cross questionings, were intended to throw discredit npon it* 
They did not want evidence. * If evidence came up, they would 
endeavour to suppress or misinterpret it. The unoandid spirit 
breathes through the whole of their conduct. This endeavour 
to reject the truth which clashes with prejudices is, alas ! too 
common in every age. The conduct of the Pharisees on this 
occasion shows the blindness of prejudiced minds and the 
heartlessness of technical religion. 

Another fact which marked the conduot of these men was, — 

III. They were divided rather than united in their con- 
clusion. " There was a division among them." There were 
some, perhaps Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus, touched a 
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little with the sentiment of justice and candour, who could 
not but see something of the divinity of the act. Infidels 
ridicule Christians for their divisions, whilst they themselves 
are never agreed. Error is necessarily schismatic. Evil has 
no power to unite: it is as changeable as the chameleon. 
Examine the theories of infidelity. 

The other fact which marked the conduct of these men was, 
IV. They weee malignant bather than generous in their 
aims. If their purposes had been generous, they would have 
been predisposed to believe in the mission of a Divine Restorer. 
Instead of which, they are determined to repudiate the fact. 
Their heartless treatment of the young man in brow-beating 
him, the readiness and delight with which they seized the con- 
clusion that Christ was a sinner, and the violence with which 
they cast out of the synagogue those who believed in Him, all 
show that the malign, and not the benign, was their inspiration. 
Conclusion. — This class of men is not extinct. There are 
those who are bitterly prejudiced against Christianity in every 
region of Christendom. The most patent facts they dispute 
and deny. They are proof against all argument. Prejudice 
turns a man into a kind of behemoth, whose heart is as " firm 
as stone," as " hard as a piece of molten mill-stone. ,, All your 
"sling stones" of argument are turned "with him into stubble." 
He "laugheth at the shaking" of your dialetic " spear." 



®|re ^xmtyt'B (ferns of ®{MW0|)i 

Christ's Predictions, His Credentials. 

* These things have I told you, that when the time shall come, 

TE MAY BEMEMBER THAT I TOLD YOU OF THEM." — John XVi. 4. 

|E stand "on a narrow neck of land," on which a 
pencil of light, not always equally brilliant, beats. 
This footroom is called the Present. Behind us, black 
ness is folding up the road as rapidly as we walk ; but we can 
see into it a short distance. It is called the Past. Before us, 
close to us, with no gradual shading off of the lisrht, rises a 

e e 2 
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perpendicular, unbroken wall of darkness, so perfect in its 
blackness that the eye aches. We cannot see into it an inch ; 
at each step we plant our advancing foot in it. The name of 
this region is the Future. Those who have traversed much of 
the Past, — we call them the old, — are always welcome for what 
they can tell of that region ; and it is the life-work of some 
to gather the mementoes that travellers have brought thence, 
and write of its geography and deeds, as geologists tell us of 
old worlds from the debris in the strata. This is History. 

But the earnestness of the desire to learn about the Future 
is still greater ; it is measured by the impossibility of its satis- 
faction. Some sit down and spend their whole lives gazing 
at the black wall, and fancy beguiles them into thinking they 
see something there, like pictures in an ebon frame. Let any 
one profess to have a revelation of futurity, and he needs little 
credential besides his claim. Let him be Spiritualist or Gipsy, 
he has hosts of followers. 

There is just One who has taught with authority of the 
future — Jesus. It was only seldom and slightly He lifted the 
corner of the veil which hides from us that " unseen Present 
we call the Future ;" but even these hints of futurity must 
have been one of the chief charms of His conversation. 

His method of reference to the Future is unique. His 
teaching is not, like another Old Testament, divided into 
Historical and Poetical and Prophetical. God was now speak- 
ing direct, and He speaks like one standing on a commanding 
eminence, the Past and Future equally in view. And so we 
find the doctrine, the prophecy, the historical lesson, all fitting 
together, not a great continent of each lying side by side, but 
in perfect mosaic, and like Milton's rainbow " with colours 
dipt in heaven." 

In the context our Lord had been predicting to the dis- 
ciples the fierce persecution they would encounter — even their 
countrymen and their Church opposing them. This must 
have seemed strange to the disciples, as their minds were 
filled with thoughts of an earthly kingdom. At first sight it 
might appear as though our Lord were " borrowing trouble.' ' 
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But no ! " Behind a frowning Providence He hides a smiling 
face." The text gives the rationale of the predictions. It 
was, that when the misfortune should come, the fact that 
Jesus had foreseen the evil would be some assurance to the 
disciples that He had power to control it, that their " greater 
Prophet " would be able, like Elijah, both to foretell the famine 
and to remove it. 

The subject of the text is Christ's Prediction, His Credentials. , 
This may be one strand in the indestructible cable of evidence 
that binds humanity to the anchor fixed within the veil. 
Christ's own predictions regarding Himself and His Church 
should be admitted as evidence as strong as the prophecies of 
others concerning Him. He said of the woman who broke 
the box of spikenard over His feet, that what she had done 
should be told as a memorial of her, wherever the Gospel 
should be preached in the whole world. How unlikely that 
this slender incident should survive the struggle for "the 
survival of the fittest," a not very remarkable occurrence in a 
dwelling-house in an insignificant village of a depised country. 

Our Lord said, " It is not for you to know the times or the 
seasons which the Father hath put in His own power." This 
saying was opposed to the whole tone of mankind, and indeed 
of the Christian Church. But how fully the failures of 
would-be interpreters of prophecy have illustrated it. \ 

We shall consider in outline three classes of our Lord's 
predictions. 

I. Those concerning the nature and progress of thej % 
Church. 

1. " Heaven and earth shall pass away, but My words shall 
not pass away." A sentence spoken in conversation during a 
walk, by a man of no note, in an obscure dorner of the world, 
in a language not known to the ruling nations, or by the civili- 
zation of the day, spoken by a mere tribe — surely all pro- 
bability would say that such a sentence would be a fit emblem 
of evanescence. Well, whether was Christ or probability right ? 

2. "I am come that they might have life." I am come a 
light into the world, that whosoever believeth on Me, should 
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not abide in darkness." " I am the light of the world." " Ye 
shall know the truth, and' the truth shall make you free." 

If these words mean anything, they mean that their Author 
arrogates to Himself the prerogative of being both Light and 
Life to humanity, and that in His gift is all real freedom. 
Has history proved these words to be the language of Oriental 
hyperbole, or sober truth ? 

As regards Life, is it not true that those nations which 
possess life and energy, which are the pulsating heart of the 
world, propelling the life-blood to the extremities, are the 
Christian nations. 

And is it not true that Christ is the Light of the world, 
illuminating the path of life, revealing responsibility, dissipat- 
ing ignorance, cruelty, superstition, and all the brood that 
nestle and cower in darkness. Look at facts. " Christianity 
abolished gladiatorial shows and the throwing of prisoners to 
wild beasts. The worst forms of licentiousness indulged in 
by the heroes of Greece and Home, and attributed to their 
deities," dare not now in Christendom show their heads 
abroad. " The respect paid to woman is due, before any other 
cause, to the honour with which the Great Founder of our 
faith treated those women who waited on Him, and to His 
filial reverence for His mother." 

Our Domestic Morals. The sanctity of marriage. What 
heathen nation could rise to the sublimity of the proverb, 
"Marriages are made in heaven"? Hospitals for the sick and 
wounded. The softening of the horrors of war. Contrast 
the conduct of Titus and of Gustavus Adolphus upon entering 
a captured city. Contrast the benevolence of the Germans 
when the starving Parisians surrendered, with the malice of 
the Communists a few weeks later — a tribe who believed in 
no God, no hereafter, no sin, no virtue, nothing but " better 
wages and more pleasure." Consider the present excitement 
in England about the Bulgarian horrors. A nation is pulling 
at the leash, impatient to spring to war, not for territorial 
gain, not for glory, not because of national insult, but because 
humanity has been insulted. Would such a manifestation of 
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moral life, such a recognition of the brotherhood of humanity, 
have ever been possible in heathendom ? 

Freedom, politically, socially, intellectually. The Reforma- 
tion set free men's minds, and brought about the immense 
mental activity of this age. 

3. Think not that I am come to send peace on earth : I 
came, not to send peace, but a sword." A doubting Thomas 
might have questioningly balanced this with His prophetic 
title, " the Prince of Peace." Has not Christ's prediction 
proved true ? Religious wars have desolated the world. This 
need not contradict Hia peaceful Name. First purity, then, 
and not till then, as its consequence, peace. War may be 
necessary to peace. Pitt said, " I love peace ; but if honour is 
to be the price of our tranquillity, let discord reign." 

4. "My kingdom is not of this world." Almost in pro- 
portion as Christians have lived and worked in the spirit of 
these words, the Church has succeeded. 

II. Intercourse of God with humanity. 

" If any man will do His will, he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God." " Him that cometh unto Me, I will 
in no wise cast out." 

Here we have suggested a method for scientifically testing 
the value of revelation. Let the unbeliever or doubter put 
these words to the proof. Let him do what Jesus declares in 
His words and actions as the will of God, and see whether, 
coming into this reverent, humble, obedient frame of mind, 
he will not also come into a living and comforting assurance 
of the reality of the mysteries of religion. 

III. Communion op God with believers. 

" My peace I give unto you." "In the world ye shall have 
tribulation." I am with you always." This has ever been 
the experience of Christians. Affliction disciplining, and peace 
sustaining, and a consciousness of the loving presence of 
Jesus, "unseen, yet oh ! how lovingly beholding! " A con- 
sciousness, the clearer as the gloom deepens, as the stars come 
out brighter when the darkness thickens. 

George C. Jones, A.M. 

Mansfield, Penn. } United States. 
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Christmas : " Things are not 
what they Seem." 

" And this shall be a sign un- 
to you; Ye shall find the babe 
wbapped in swaddling clothes, 

LYING IN A MANGER." — Luke U. 12. 

These are the words of an 
angel, that came in the still- 
ness of the night to the shep- 
herds at Bethlehem, announc- 
ing the birth of the world's 
Redeemer. The whole nar- 
rative is sublimely and sug- 
gestively interesting. But we 
shall confine ourselves strictly 
to the text. "This shall be 
a sign unto you." In looking 
at the Holy Babe in the man- 
ger "wrapped in swaddling 
clothes" we observe four 
things, — 

I. The SUPERNATURAL IN THE 
APPARENTLY NATURAL. To the 

common observer the out- 
ward circumstances connected 
with the Saviour's birth were 
ordinary and commonplace 
enough; they were what we 
should call in common lan- 
guage, natural. A Child is 
born, born at night, born in 
poverty — born, and the mo- 
ther wraps it in " swaddling 
clothes." There is nothing 
wonderful in this. But un- 
derlying all is the superna- 
tural. That Child was in a 
special sense a supernatural 
production. By the super- 
natural I do not mean what 
is beyond the laws of nature 



—.for I do not know how far 
the laws of nature extend — 
but I mean that which is un- 
accountable. In this sense the 
supernatural underlies all ma- 
terial phenomena, for there is 
a point where the most keen- 
sighted and far-going science 
reaches, even in connection 
with the most insignificant 
parts of existence — where it 
meets with the unaccountable : 
and where it hears a voice rising 
from the profoundest abysses 
of mystery: — "Great things 
doeth He, which we cannot 
comprehend." It is not only 
so in nature but so also in the 
Bible. There is a deal of the 
natural in the Book. It is 
full of human nature. Much 
of its thinkings and sympa- 
thies are human; its literature 
is human; but, underlying all, 
there is the supernatural and 
the unaccountable. It is not 
only the record of certain 
miracles, but is itself a mi- 
racle. "Holy men spake as 
they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost." This supernatural- 
ness — this mystery — that per- 
vades nature and the Bible 
seems to me essential to the 
spiritual culture and well-be- 
ing of intelligent creatures. 
Could we explain everything 
in nature, translate the whole 
into intelligible propositions, 
would not its poetry and 
sublimity vanish ? Would it 
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not be to us a mere common- 
place machine ? And could 
we understand the whole of 
the Bible, where would be its 
suggestiveness, where its in- 
citement to thought, where 
its humbling and devotional 
influences? Without mystery 
there would be no wonder, no 
worship, no soul- stirring and 
uplifting force. In looking 
at this Babe in the manger 
we observe, — 

II. The adorable in the 

SECULARLY CONTEMPTIBLE. To 

the eye of the proud world 
there would be few domestic 
scenes more mean and pitiable 
than this poor village carpen- 
ter of Nazareth and his wife 
in the stable at Bethlehem, 
and their Infant cradled in a 
manger. The poverty-stricken 
appearance of this domestic 
scene would repel all worldly 
men. Instead of entering it, 
they would shun it as some- 
thing beneath their notice. 
There are but few in any 
generation to whom the cot 
of poverty is an attraction. 
Albeit, amidst all these sur- 
roundings of indigence there 
was the adorable. It may be 
asked, What is the essence of 
the adorable, the essence of 
that which moral minds are 
made to reverence and to wor- 
ship ? Disinterested love. Grod 
is the Adorable One because 
He is Love. In this manger 
there it is, in its most impres- 
sive manifestation. That In- 
fant need not have come into 
the world at all, and need not 



certainly have come in that 
form. Of all the human be- 
ings that have appeared on 
this earth He alone had the 
power of determining whether 
He should be born or not, and, 
if born, where, of whom, and 
when. Having chosen to 
come, He might have appeared 
in the magnificent palace of 
Herod, which was hard by the 
stable, or in the palace of 
Cffisar himself. But He "made 
Himself of no reputation." 
Here then, in that Babe 
in " swaddling clothes," you 
have a manifestation of free, 
disinterested, self-sacrificing 
love ; and this is the essence 
of the morally adorable. Let 
us learn to see the morally 
great in the secularly con- 
temptible. How often it turns 
out that this love, the very 
substratum of all virtue, is 
found in those who live in 
miserable hovels and are 
wrapped in swaddling rags. 
Still, they who have it are 
wealthier, nobler, and happier 
than the ungodly worldling 
clad in purple and faring 
sumptuously every day. Let 
us reverence this wherever 
seen. In looking at this Babe 
in the manger we observe, — 
III. The predestined in 

THE SEEMINGLY CASUAL. Tho 

birth of the Babe in the man- 
ger would be regarded by the 
mere common observer as a 
somewhat accidental occur- 
rence. It had entered the 
head of the Emperor Augus- 
tus to enroll all the names of 
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the members of the house of 
David in a census. Fallen as 
were the fortunes both of 
Joseph and Mary, they were 
still of the family of David. 
In compliance with the royal 
edict they left their home at 
Nazareth, and they reached 
Bethlehem, their native city, 
some eighty miles from their 
home. "And so it was, that 
while they were there the 
days were accomplished that 
she should be delivered." All 
these circumstances seemed to 
be mere casual occurrences; 
but what is chance on earth 
is law in heaven. That Christ 
would be born in Bethlehem 
was a decree older than the 
universe. ' c B ut thou, Bethle- 
hem Ephratah, though thou be 
little among the thousands of 
Judah, yet out of thee shall He 
come forth unto me that is to 
be the ruler in Israel : whose 
goings forth have been of old 
from everlasting." The Eter- 
nal has no space in immen- 
sity for the play- of chance. 
"All things are ordered of 
the Lord. " I am God, and 
there is none else ; I am God, 
and there is none like Me 
declaring the end from the 
beginning and from ancient 
times the things that are not 
yet done, saying, My counsel 
shall stand, and I will do all 
my good pleasure." "There 
are many devices in man's 
heart, nevertheless the coun- 
sel of the Lord, that shall 
stand." There is the eternal 
the temporary, there is the 



settled in the shifting, there 
is the immutable amidst all 
the revolutions of time. His 
eternal purpose runs through 
the circle of the sun. 

In looking at this Babe in 
the manger, we observe, — 

IV. THE MIGHTT IN THE MA- 
TERIALLY feeble. What an 
appearance of frailty and 
feebleness were in this stable! 
The exhausted mother, the 
helpless Babe guarded by one 
fragile man. But under all 
this apparent weakness there 
is Almighty power. " Unto 
us a child is born, unto us a 
son is giVen ; and the govern- 
ment shall be upon His 
shoulder, and His name shall 
be called wonderful, counsellor, 
the mighty God, the everlast- 
ing Father, the Prince of 
Peace." In that cradle there 
was moral omnipotence in em- 
bryo. From that manger 
there has already gone forth 
an influence that has created 
Christendom and populated 
heaven with millions of hu- 
man souls. This manger was 
as the spring of a river that 
has been rolling down for 
eighteen centuries, ever widen- 
ing and deepening as it pro- 
ceeds, and which will one day 
swell into an ocean on whose 
majestic bosom the whole hu- 
man race will voyage to a 
blessed immortality. There 
is often great moral might in 
feeble organizations. 

Conclusion. — (1) Despise 
not the day of small things. All 
great things were once small, 
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and there is more honour in 
appreciating them in their in- 
cipient stages than in their full 
growth. (2) Judge not from 
appearances. There is often- 
times more true greatness in 
a hut than on a throne, in the 
realm of poverty than in the 
domain of wealth. (3) Do 
not decorate the truth. Chris- 
tianity does not require your 
gorgeous ritualisms nor your 
pulpit ornamentations. All 
it requires is the " swaddling 
clothes " of common life and 
common language. (4) See 
God in the comparatively in- 
significant. God is as truly in 
the atom as in the mountain, in 
the ripplings of the rivulet as 
in the roarings of the thunder. 
He was in the stable at Beth- 
lehem as well as in the palace 
of the CaBsars. He is in every 
thing, in the little as well as 
in the great. 



God the Constant Friend 
of the. Good. 

"I WILL NEVER LEAVE THEE, NOR 
FORSAKE THEE." — Heb. xili. 5. 

"So the Lord spake once to 
Joshua (Josh. i. 5), when 
the latter approached an in- 
teresting turning point in his 
life, and trembled, not without 
reason, at the desperate con- 
flict which the seizure of 
Canaan would necessitate. In 
good time Eternal Faithful- 
ness had read in the bowed- 
down heart of His servant the 
need for encouragement and 



strengthening. Even before 
the passage of the Jordan, 
Joshua receives the promise 
of His continued nearness. ,, 
Notice two things, — 
I. The sense in which these 
words will apply to all men, 
good and bad. The Eternal 
says this to all His moral 
creatures ; even to the vilest, 
basest, fiend He virtually says, 
" I will never leave thee, nor 
forsake thee." My presence 
will always be with thee. Ever 
shall I be in contact with 
thee ; from Me, no more than 
from thyself, canst thou es- 
cape. My eye shall be on thee, 
peering into the profoundest 
abysses of thy being and 
discerning the most hidden 
and secret thoughts, emotions, 
and resolves. My hand shall 
ever sustain thee. "I will 
beset thee behind and before." 
Though My presence is ab- 
horrent to thee, and thou 
wouldest give the universe, if 
thou hadst it, to escape from 
Me, " I will never leave thee." 
Though thou hatest Me, curs- 
est Me, risest in fierce hos- 
tility against Me, I will bo 
with thee, in all conditions, 
places, and times. The crea- 
ture cannot detach himself 
from the Creator ; the chains 
that link them together are 
unbreakable. " Whither shall 
I flee from Thy presence ? " 
etc. (See Psalm cxxxix.) If 
this be so, — 

Eirst: How miserable must 
be the condition of those who 
are at enmity with Him. Can 
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there be greater torment than 
to be linked for ever to one 
yon hate and loathe ; than to 
feel that his eye watches yon, 
his presence pnrsnes yon, his 
character flashes its purity 
npon your corruption ? And 
all this for ever, no hope of 
separation, no hope that there 
will ever sound the jubilee of 
deliverance. If this be so, — 

Secondly : How urgent the 
necessity of cultivating a 
loving sympathy with Him. 
The more we love a being, the 
more we crave his presence, 
the more we dread and de- 
plore his absence. Those who 
love God feel that in His 
"presence is fulness of joy." 
He is the " spring of all their 
ioys, the life of their delights.' ' 

Notice, — 

II. The sense in which these 
words will apply to the good, 

AND THE GOOD ONLY. This is 

the sense in which the words 
are used here. It involves 
this : "I will never leave thee 
nor forsake thee " as a Friend. 
All good for all times, all cir- 
cumstances, all worlds, is in- 
volved in this promise. As a 
Friend, He has at once the 
disposition and the power to 
make us happy for ever. Let 
us lay emphasis on the I: "I 
will never leave thee nor for- 
sake thee." Your health is 
leaving you, your property is 
leaving you, your earthly 
friends are leaving you; all 
around you is gradually, im- 
perceptibly, but really vanish- 
ing from you, but I will never 



leave you. " The mountains 
shall depart and the hills be 
removed, but My kindness 
shall not depart from thee." 

Conclusion. — With such a 
promise, with what sublime 
serenity should the good man 
move amidst all the roughest 
storms of life. How superior 
he should feel to all the 
changing scenes and fortunes 
of his mortal state ; with what 
invincible heroism he should 
pursue the path of duty; with 
what fearlessness and mag- 
nanimity of soul he might well 
hail the last hour. 

A noted American preacher 
says somewhere in the narra- 
tive of his life, when speaking 
of this passage, " When in a 
moment of distress I read 
these words, they seemed to 
contain a message from God 
to me, as though a bright 
angel had stood beside me." 

Praising the Dead more 
than the Living. 

" " Wherefore I praised the 

DEAD WHICH ARE ALREADY DEAD 
MORE THAN THE LIVING WHICH AJLE 

yet alive." — Eccles. iv. 2. 

In the preceding verse Solo- 
mon's thoughts were engaged 
in contemplating the most ter- 
rible subject, the oppressions 
and woes of society. "So I 
returned and considered all 
the oppressions that are done 
under the sun." In every age 
and land, alas ! such a subject 
as this presses heavily upon 
the minds of thoughtful men. 
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The best men in England to- 
day are bowed down at the 
sight of the oppressions and 
the woes that are rife in this 
highly favoured land. 

This subject led the royal 
sage to "praise the dead which 
are already dead more than 
the living which are yet 
alive." As if he had said, It 
is far better for men to be in 
their graves than for them to 
endure what I see them en- 
during all around me. 

But although this is the 
primary meaning of the pas- 
sage, it may be fairly used 
to represent a prevalent ten- 
dency amongst men, viz., the 
tendency to praise dead men 
rather than the living. Christ 
recognized this tendency in 
the Pharisees. "Woe unto 
you ! for ye build the sepul- 
chres of the prophets, and 
your fathers killed them" 
(Luke xi. 47). We offer two 
remarks concerning this ten- 
dency. 

I. It is common. We see 
it in the political sphere. 
Great statesmen, while they 
live, are the objects of hostile 
criticism and heartless cen- 
sure. All beyond their par- 
tisans, see nothing in them 
but the venal and the vile. 
They die, and their virtues are 
not only recognized but em- 
blazoned in every journal. 
We see it in the ecclesiastical 
sphere. Talented, cultured, 
devout, faithful preachers, 
who are often disparaged, and 
perhaps denounced, by many 



of their congregation during 
life, have their praises loudly 
sung when the sod is green 
on their dust. We see it in 
the domestic sphere. The 
husband, the wife, the parent, 
the child, in all this tendency 
is seen. So it has become a 
proverb, that the best men 
must die ever to have their 
virtues recognized. Why is 
this? 

First : The dead are no 
longer competitors. Living 
men, even the best, are in 
some way or other rivals to 
some men ; and the passions of 
envy and jealousy are evoked, 
which hide from us their 
virtues. Not so with the 
dead. They are competitors 
and rivals no more. 

Secondly: Social love buries 
their defects. In all, the great 
Father of Love has put a deep 
fountain of sympathy. Death 
unseals it, melts it, and causes 
it to flow forth in such 
copious streams as drown all 
the imperfections of the de- 
parted. Thus it turns out 
that survivors make the 
greatest sinners the greatest 
saints, after their death ; and 
society is ever ready to canon- 
ize scoundrels. Another re- 
mark we offer concerning this 
tendency is, — 

II. It is immoral. It is not 
right. Virtue should be recog- 
nised and honoured wherever 
seen ; and more so in the duties 
and struggles of life than in 
the reminiscences of departed 
worth. It is not generous. 
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That husband is mean and 
despicable who ignores the 
virtues of a noble wife while 
living, etc., etc. Whilst flat- 
tery is the ministry of the 
mean in soul, the frank ac- 
knowledgment and the hearty 
praise of real virtue are at 
once the effects and evidences 
of magnanimous natures. It 
is unreal. To praise virtues 
in a man when dead, which 
were ever unnoticed when 
living, is hypocritical. Hence 
memoirs and biographies are 
rife with hypocrisy, and steam 
with the false and the mawk- 
ish in sentiment.* 

Honour the memory of the 
holy dead by all means ; but 
prove the sincerity of that 
honour by a practical appre- 
ciation of living worth. 
Walk with a reverent step 
over the graves of the dead 
men who are gone ; but deal 
generously and tenderly with 
the good men who are living 
now. 



Notes on the Apostles 9 
Creed.-8. "Dead." 

" Thht saw that He was dead."— 
John six. 33. 

A thousand rays converge 
on the Dead Christ. As we 
reverently look at Him, not 
now toiling or suffering, but 
actually lifeless, we may so- 
lemnly notice — 

* This idea is more fully wrought 
out in Homilitt, Series II., vol. iv., 
p. 502. 



I. How His death identifies 
Him with men. Of all the mil- 
lions who have lived, every 
man but two have died. It is 
the common ending of human 
biography. It was the lot of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. This 
shows us, — 

1. His actual manhood. He 
did not, as an early heresy 
taught, simply come in the 
appearance of a mortal; He 
was no phantom man, but 
there was a literal, actual, com- 
bination of human body and 
human soul in Him, as there 
is in us. There were the same 
elements, that underwent the 
same dissolution. We may 
emphatically say, as we see 
Him dead, " Behold the Man ! ' ' 
for if He were God alone, He 
could not die. 

2. His complete sharing of 
our lot. He so completely con- 
descends to fellowship with 
us that He is born in weak- 
ness, develops by the law of 
gradual growth, is tempted, 
weeps, suffers, and dies. Thus 
He completely wraps round 
Him the garments of our 
weakness and mortality, the 
very shroud of our shame and 
death. 

II. How His death distin- 
guishes Him from men. The 
works of contrast between His 
death and that of men gene- 
rally are, — 

1. TJie extraordinary pheno- 
mena that attended it. The 
stars do not grow dim when 
the astronomer dies, nor the 
fields wither when the farmer 
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dies ; but here the earth shook, 
the sun was darkened, all na- 
ture seemed to cry, — What 
does this death mean ? 

2. The perfect voluntariness 
with which it was met. Whilst 
other men have no choice as 
to whether they should be born 
or no, and some, — as Dean 
Swift showed, by spending its 
returning anniversary in be- 
wailing his birth, — wish they 
never had been born, He 
willed His birth : " Then said 
I, Lo, I come: I delight to 
do Thy will." Then, being 
here, He might have avoided 
death, choosing translation; 
or might have modified it. 
But He endured the cross, 
despising the shame. 

3. The peculiar agony He 
endured in it. And that agony 
was not merely physical, but 
spiritual. 

4. The complete vicarious- 



ness that belonged to it. Even 
when others die as martyrs or 
as patriots, the whole act of 
death cannot be for others. It 
is the wages of each man's 
sin, the debt of each human 
life. But He died entirely 
as Bepresentative, Sponsor, 
Atonement. He gave Him- 
self for us all. 

5. The universal interest that 
centres in it. Every death stirs 
6ome circle of emotion and 
interest — a home, a church — 
a nation ; but none reach so 
deep and wide an influence as 
this. What centres in it ? (1) 
Christ's own fixed purposes. 
(2) The plans of God. (3) The 
interest of angels. (4) The 
teachings of all Holy Scripture. 
(5) The faith of Christians. 
" Is it nothing to you, all ye 
that pass by P " 

Urijah R. Thomas. 

Bristol. 



Time. — When Drexeling was asked by his friend Faustinus how he 
could do so much as he had done, he answered: The year has 365 
days, or 8460 hours ; in so many hours great things can be done ; the 
alow tortoise made a long journey by losing no time. — Bishop Home. 

Hope in the Cross. 
If the wanderer his mistake discern, 
Judge his own ways, and sigh for a return, 
Bewildered once, must he bewail his loss 
For ever and for ever ? No ; the Cross ! 
There and there only (though the Deist rave 
And Atheist, if earth bear so base a slave,) — 
There and there only, is the power to save. 
There no delusive hope invites despair ; 
No mockery meets you, no delusion there ; 
The spell and charm that blinded you before, 
All vanish there, and fascinate no inore. — Wm. Cowprr. 
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If the Bible as a whole is inspired, it is of vast importance that all its Divine ideas 
should be brought to bear upon the living world of men. Though the pulpit is the 
organ Divinely intended for this work, it has been doing it hitherto in a miserably 
partial and restricted method. It selects isolated passages, and leaves whole chapters 
and books for the most part untouched. Its conduct to the Minor Prophets may be 
taken as a case in point. How seldom are they resorted to for texts ! and yet they 
abound with splendid passages throbbing with Divine ideas. It is our purpose to go 
through this section of the Holy Word ; selecting, however, only such verses in each 
chapter and book as seem the most suggestive of truths of the most \ital interest 
and universal application. 

But little is known of Nahum, whose name signifies comfort. He was a native of 
El-Kosh ; generally supposed to be a Galilean village. He lived probably in or 
about the year B.C., 714. The burden of his prophecy is the destruction of Nine- 
veh, which destruction was predicted by Jonah a century before. Nineveh was 
destroyed about a century after this prophecy was uttered, and so complete was its 
overthrow that the very site where it stood is a matter of conjecture. The prophecy, 
though divided into three chapters, is a continuous poem of unrivalled Bpirit and 
sublimity, and admirable for the elegance of its imagery. 

" The third chapter is a very striking description of a siege— the rattle of the war 
chariot, the gleam of the sword, the trench filled with corpses, the ferocity of the 
successful invaders, the panic of the defeated, the vain attempts to rebuild the 
crumbling battlements, final overthrow and ruin." 
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Great Sins bringing Great 
Buin. 

" The burden of Nineveh. The 
book of the vision of nahum the 
Elkoshite. God is jealous, and 
the Lord bevenoeth; the Lobd 
bevengeth, and is furious ; the 
Lord will take vengeance on His 
adversaries, and h« reserveth 

WRATH FOB HlS ENEMIES." — NdUum 

i. 1, 2. 

The words suggest two re- 
marks. 

I. That THE GREAT SINS OP A 
PEOPLE MUST EVER BRING UPON 

them great ruin. The popu- 
lation of Nineveh was pre- 
eminently wicked. It is repre- 
sented in the Scriptures as a 
"bloody city," a "city full of 
lies and robberies;" its savage 
brutality to captives is betrayed 



in its own monuments, and the 
Hebrew prophets dwell upon its 
impious haughtiness and ruth- 
less fierceness (Isa. x. 7, 8). In 
this book we have its "burden," 
that is, its sentence, its doom ; 
and the doom is terrible be- 
yond description. It is ever so. 
Great sins bring great ruin. It 
was so with the antediluvians, 
with the inhabitants of Sodom 
and Gomorrah. It was so 
with the Jews in the time of 
Titus. Thirty- seven years after 
the crucifixion of our Lord, the 
Eoman general with a numer- 
ous army laid siege to their 
city and converted it into a 
scene of the greatest horrors 
ever witnessed on this earth. 
The principle of moral causa- 
tion and the Eternal Justice qf 
the universe demand that wher- 
ever there is sin there shall be 
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suffering ; and in proportion to 
the amount of sin shall be the 
amount of suffering. "Unto 
whomsoever much is given, of 
him shall be much required." 
The words suggest, — 
II. That the great ruin that 
comes upon great sinners pre- 
sents God to the " vision " op man 

AS TERRIBLY INDIGNANT. " God 

is jealous, and the Lord reveng- 
eth; the Lord revengeth, and 
is furious ; the Lord will take 
vengeance on His adversaries, 
and He reserveth wrath for His 
enemies." The passions of 
man are here ascribed to God. 
In this form of speech the Eter- 
nal Spirit is often represented 
in the Bible as having feet, 
hands, ears, mouth; but as He 
has none of these, neither has 
He any of these passions. It 
is only when terrible anguish 
comes upon the sinner that God 
appears to the observer as in- 
dignant. The God here was 
the God who only appeared in 
the " vision " of Nahum : — the 
God as He appeared to a man 
oi limited capacity and imper- 
fect character. Jesus alone saw 
the absolute God. "No man 
hath seen God at any time, but 
the Only Begotten Son who is 
in the bosom of the Father." 
The God of Jesus of Nazareth 
had no jealousy, no vengeance, 
no fury. He was Love. " Fury 
is not in Me, saith the Lord." 
If God has anger, it is the anger 
of principle, not passion — the 
anger of love, not malevolence. 
It is indeed but another form of 
love : love opposing and crush- 
ing whatever is repugnant to 
the virtue and the happiness of 
the universe. 

• Conclusion. — Beware of sin. 
Ruin must follow it. " Be sure 
your sins will find you out*" 



No. CCLVIII. 

The Patience of God. 

"The Lord is slow to anger, 
and great in poweb, and well not 
at all acquit the wicked." — n(l- 
hum i. 8. 

These words suggest two 
thoughts concerning God's 
patience. 

I. His patience always im- 
plies great powee. "The Lord 
is slow to anger and great in 
power." This is a remarkable 
expression. It seems as if the 
prophet meant, God is " slow to 
anger" because He is "great 
in power;" if He had less 
power, He would be less patient. 
A man may be " slow to anger," 
slow to deal out vengeance, be- 
cause he lacks power to do so. 
But God is "slow to anger" 
because He has abundance of 
power. In order to see the 
power revealed in His forbear- 
ance towards sinners in this 
world, think of four things : — 

First : His exquisite sensi- 
bility. There are some men 
" slow to anger " because they 
have not the susceptibility of 
feeling an insult or offence; 
their patience, such as it is, is 
nothing but a natural stoicism. 
Many men are lauded for their 
calmness under insults, who are 
rather to be pitied for their 
natural insensibility, or de- 
nounced for their moral callous- 
ness. But the great God is 
ineffably sensitive. He is sen- 
sibility itself. He is love. He 
feels everything. Every im- 
moral act vibrates on His heart 
chord ; and yet He is " slow to 
anger." Think on, — . 

Secondly : His abhorrence of 
sin. It is the " abominable 
thing " which He emphatically 
His whole nature re- 
ft F 
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volts from it. He feels that it 
is antagonism to His will, and 
to the order and well-being of 
the universe. Think on, — 

Thirdly : His provocation by 
the world. Multiply the sins of 
each man in one day by the 
' countless millions of men that 
populate the globe; then you 
will have some conception of 
the provocation that this God 
of exquisite sensibility, of an 
ineffable hatred to sin, receives 
every day from this planet. One 
insult often sets man's blood 
ablaze. Surelv, if all the pa- 
tience of all the angels in hea- 
ven were to be embodied in one 
personality, and that personality 
were intrusted with the govern- 
ment of this world for one day, 
before the clock struck the hour 
of midnight he would set the 
globe in flames. Think on, — 

Fourthly : His right to do 
whatever He pleases. He could 
show His anger, if He pleased, 
anywhen, anywhere, or any- 
how. He is absolutely irre- 
sponsible. He has no one to 
fear. When men feel anger 
there are many reasons to pre- 
vent them from showing it, but 
He has no such reason. How 
great then must be His "power " 
in holding back His anger. His 
power of self-control is infinite. 
"He is slow to anger and of 
great power." "The Lord is 
not slack concerning His pro- 
mise, as some men count slack- 
ness, but is longsuffering to 
usward, not willing that any 
should perish,but that all should 
come to repentance." 

The words suggest, — 

II. His patience precludes 

NOT THE PUNISHMENT OF THE 

impenitent. "And will not at 
all acquit the wicked." That 
is the impenitent wicked. How- 



ever wicked a man is, if he 
repents he will be acquitted. 
"Let the wicked forsake his 
ways, and the unrighteous man 
his thoughts," etc. 

First: To " acquit" the im- 
penitent, would be an infraction 
ofHis law. He has bound suf- 
fering to sin by a law as strong 
and as inviolable as that which 
binds the planets to the sun. 
"The wages of sin is death." 
"Sin, when it is finished, 
bringeth forth death." Sin 
leads to ruin, this is a law. 

Secondly: To "acquit" the 
impenitent,would be a violation 
of His word. " The wicked shall 
be turned into hell, with all the 
nations that forget God." " Un- 
less ye repent, ye shall all like- 
wise perish." " I will laugh at 
your calamities, and mock when 
your fear cometh." 

Thirdly: To "acquit" the 
impenitent, would be to break 
the harmony of His universe. 
If inveterate rebels and incor- 
rigible sinners were acquitted, 
what an impulse there would 
be given in God's moral empire 
to anarchy and rebellion. 

tJoNCLUSioN.— Abuse not the 
patience of God; nay, avail 
yourselves of it. While He 
forbears, and because He for- 
bears; repent ! " Why despises t 
thou the riches of His good- 
ness and forbearance and long- 
suffering, not knowing that the 
goodness of God leadeth thee 
to repentance." 



No. COLIX. 
God's Power. 

" The Lord hath His way in thb 
whirlwind and in the storm, and 
the clouds are the dust of hls 

PEET. He REBUKETH THB SEA, AND 
MAKHTH IT DRY, AND DBIETH UP ALL 
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THE RIVERS : Bashan languisheth, 
and Carvel, and the floweb of 
Lebanon languisheth. The moun- 
tains quake at Him, and the hills 
melt, and the earth is burned at 
hls presence, yea, the world, and 
. all that dwell therein. who 
can stand befobe hls indignation ? 
and who can abide in thb fierce- 
NESS of His anger? His fury is 

POURED OUT LIKE FIRE, AND THE 
ROCKS ARE THROWN DOWN BY HlM." 

— Nahum i. 3-6. 

Herb is a description of God's 
power unrivalled in its sublim- 
ity and soul- stirring force. 
Power belongeth unto God. 
It is absolute, inexhaustible, 
ever and everywhere operative. 
" He fainteth nob, neither is 
weary." His power is here pre- 
sented in two aspects. 

I. As OPERATING IRRESISTIBLY 
IN NATURE. 

First : lb works in the air. 
"The Lord hath His way in 
the whirlwind and the storm, 
and the clouds are the dust of 
His feet." He is in the " whirl- 
wind," and in the " storm," and 
has His way in the clouds. 
As men walk on the dust of 
the earth, He walketh upon the 
clouds of heaven. He creates 
the whirlwind and the sborm, 
He controls the whirlwind and 
the storm, He uses the whirl- 
wind and the storm. " He mak- 
ebh the clouds His chariot and 
rideth upon the wings of the 
wind.' ' He awakes the tornado, 
He forges the thunder-bolts 
and He kindles the lightnings. 

Secondly: It works in the 
sea. " He rebukebh the sea 
and makebh ib dry, and drieth 
up ail the rivers." There is 
undoubtedly an allusion here 
to the Bed Sea and the Jordan. 
" He holdeth the winds in His 
fists, and the waters in the 



hollow of His hands." His 
" way is in the sea," and 
His "path in the great waters." 
The ^billows that rise into 
mountains, as well as the small- 
est wavelets that come rippling 
softly to the shore, are the 
creatures of His power and the 
servants of His will. 

Thirdly: It works on the 
earth. " Bashan languishebh, 
and Oarmel and the Bower of 
Lebanon languishebh." No 
spobs in Palestine were more 
fruitful than these three: they 
abounded in vigorous vege- 
tation and majestic forests. 
But their life and their growth 
depended on the results of 
God's power. All the blades 
in the fields, all the trees in 
the forest, would languish and 
wither, did His power cease to 
operate. Nor is His power less 
active in the inorganic parbs 
of the world. " The mountains 
quake at Him and the hills 
melt, and the earth is burned 
ab His presence, yea, the world 
and all that dwell therein." 
" He lookebh on the earth and 
it trembleth : He toucheth the 
hills and they smoke." He 
piles up the mountains and 
again makes them a plain ; He 
kindles the volcanoes and 
quenches them at His pleasure. 

God's power is seen in all 
the phenomena of the material 
world. How graphically and 
beautifully is this presented in 
Psalm civ. The fact that God's 
power is ever acting in the 
material universe is (1) The 
most philosophic explanation 
of all its phenomena. The 
men who ascribe all the opera- 
tions of nature to what they 
call laws, fail to satisfy my in- 
tellect. For what are those laws? 
The fact that God's power is 
pp2 
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ever acting is (2) The most 
hallowing aspect of the world 
we live in. God is in all. 
" How dreadful is this place ; 
it is none other than the house 
of God." Walk the earth with 
reverence. " Take your shoes 
from off your feet, for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy 
ground." 

His power is here presented, — 

II. As IB.BESISTIBLY OPPOSED 

to the wicked. " Who can 
stand before His indignation? 
and who can abide in the fierce- 
ness of His anger? His fury 
is poured out like fire, and the 
rocks are thrown down by 
Him." The mightiest rocks 
are but as pebbles in His hands. 
"He taketh up the isles as a 
very little thing ; He weigheth 
the mountains in scales, and 
the hills in a balance." His 



anger, as we have said, is His 
determination to crush the 
wrong ; and there is no power 
in the universe that can thwart 
Him in this. Who can stand 
before this? Were all the 
creatures in the universe to 
stand up against it, the attempt 
would be as feeble and as futile 
as the attempt of a child to 
turn back the advancing tides 
with his little rod. Sinner, 
why attempt to oppose Him ? 
You must submit, either against 
your will or by your will. If 
you continue to resist, the for- 
mer is a necessity. He will 
break you in pieces like a pot- 
ter's vessel. The latter is your 
duty and your interest. Fall 
down in penitence before Him, 
yield yourselves to His service, 
acquiesce in His will, and you 
are saved. 



$iMu:aI (fcxititim. 



Pauline Use of the Words 



1. Sfcaiov. 

2. Sucaio<rvvT). 

3. SCkcuos. 

4. Sucalapa. 

5. Sucafaxris. 

6. SiicaCas. 



7. SOcri. 

8. dSucCa. 

9. £§ucos. 

10. d.8iK&>. 

11. SucaioKpurCa. 

12. Succuoa. 




[ RECENT writer of distinguished ability, Mr. Mat- 
thew Arnold, referring to the Puritan misconcep- 
tions of St. Paul, seems to think it almost impos- 
sible now to "make sure of knowing " what his meaning was ; 
and speaks very justly of the need of St. Paul's being entirely 
recast — a need which, many years since, gave rise to the "con- 
tinuous sense" here submitted. Indeed this acute essayist, 
notwithstanding his clear apprehension of Righteousness as at 
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the foundation of St. Paul's teaching, ingeniously misunder- 
stands many passages, through his despairing, as it would 
seem, of a natural sense. Certainly it is necessary to approach 
St. Paul as a teacher of sacred truth with the conviction that 
he is never unreasonable ; and nothing is so likely to mislead 
as to admit what are termed "mystical" senses in the first 
instance. If there be any who recoil from exactness, they of 
course are not here referred to. It is simply taken for 
granted in the ensuing pages, as before, that the Apostle deals 
truthfully with the fact of our moral nature. His meaning in 
most of his Epistles, and doubtless in that to the Romans, 
must depend on the sense assigned to the words at the head 
of this article. Probably no one would have thought of any 
other than a purely moral sense for any of them, but for the 
fact that the verb Siicaufa has acquired what in the social 
system is called a, forensic sense ; of which forensic sense some 
consideration is first necessary. 

When any one is accused in a court of law, it is for a sup- 
posed offence against the law as law, and not against morals 
as morals. If there be in certain cases an accusation made, 
the substance of which is moral, yet it is made on the belief 
that the immorality in question is against the law of the state, 
and it is proceeded with in court on the ground of illegality. 
Of course it might happen that a moral offence might be evi- 
dent, and yet that it would not be a legal offence ; and if a 
man were put on trial for it, his acquittal would be no moral 
but only a legal acquittal. But acquittal is the same thing in 
the eye of the law, whatever be the quality of the accusation. 
So also we have the Hebrew, ! )p vr T2fTn Deut. xxv. 1. Simple 
acquittal, then, is what is meant by forensic justification. It 
might happen that a tribunal might be so imperfect that ac- 
quittal before it would be a perversion of the whole object of the 
law. Or, the law itself might be so imperfect, that conviction 
would be difficult or impossible even before a good tribunal. 
But if a tribunal were conceived of as perfect, and the law as 
perfect, it would seem that acquittal would be a just clearing 
of the accused from a charge, and restoring him to the status 
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quo ante. It could not of itself, however, morally raise the 
man. He is what he was. A perfect tri banal would do legal 
justice and acquit the innocent ; but could not confer goodness. 
It would seem from all this, that acquittal, or forensic justifica- 
tion, aims, even among men, at justice, or else it is in the 
highest degree immoral and unworthy. To justify f orensically 
or to condemn forensically, apart from justice, would therefore 
be alike impossible in the supreme administration of the 
moral system of that Judge of all the earth Who must do 
right. Apart altogether from the further reflection, that it is 
debasing to our conception of God's government to suppose 
that it derives form or character from the merely technical 
proceedings of a human court which might judge man arbi- 
trarily or immorally, it is evident, if we admit the parallel, 
that forensic administration of law among men aims at being 
an administration of real justice — that is, fundamentally 
moral in intention. We cannot conceive of law, even among 
ourselves, as ultimately defiant of " right " per se. 

The idea of Pardon which enters so mysteriously into the 
moral relations of man to man, and has not received that 
attention from ethical philosophy which its importance 
demands, and is so divinely displayed in the mediation of our 
Lord, cannot be identified with acquittal or forensic justifica- 
tion. If it were so, indeed, there would be little difficulty in 
reconciling the views of Cardinal Bellarmine and Bishop Dave- 
nant. What the Apostle to the Romans sublimely speaks of 
as the " forbearance of God " (Rom. ii. 4, 25) is described by 
the words irdpco-is and dvox^j and manifests the Divine Sixaioo-vvi), 
not man's acquittal, but the very opposite, viz., his surrender 
of the hope of acquittal, and resort to pardon, and an ensuing 
gift of grace. No one, indeed, in this controversy would 
now regard the term "forensic justification" as equivalent 
to pure forgiveness, or be content to take " acquittal " and 
" pardon " as interchangeable terms. We are giicaurfficvoi by a 
Divine gift, Supc&v, obtained for us through the death and 
resurrection of our Lord, and really imparted to us ; other- 
wise it were no gift at all. To attempt to read "pardon," or 
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" acquit," in any of the passages where St. Paul uses the verb 
Sucaioai would throw us off the whole line of his meaning, and 
be irreconcilable in every case with the context. However 
difficult or imperfect the rendering of this verb may seem at 
first in the continuous sense, — and it is earnestly hoped that it 
will hereafter be made much clearer, — yet the moral connec- 
tion has always been resolutely sought for, and, it is trusted, 
not in vain. 

It might suffice then at this point to say that the verb Sikcuooi 
cannot by any possibility mean, before God or man, merely to 
"acquit," or clear from formal blame or accusation, nor 
intend anything so poor and immoral, so provisional and 
confessedly imperfect, as forensically to clear of a charge. For 
in fact it could not matter primarily in the moral system 
whether an accused person were acquitted or not ; the moral 
question would be, Was he really culpable ? If he were so, 
the question " whether he would be pronounced legally 
escaped" would be of only secondary consequence. 

But we will now note the use in St. Paul of each of the 
moral terms enumerated at the head of these remarks. 

I. T6 AlKAION 
Occurs in the five following places of our Apostle : — 

1. Eph. vi. 1. — " Children, obey your parents in the Lord : 
for this is right " (Si'kouov — i.e., morally right, and not legally 
only) • 

2. Phil. i. 7. — " Even as it is meet (Sfcatov) for me to think 
this of you all, because I have you in my heart ; inasmuch as 
both in my bonds, and in the defence and confirmation of the 
Gospel, ye all are partakers of my grace " (i.e., it is morally 
right, not, of course, legally). 

3. Phil. iv. 8. — " Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just 
(Steam), whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report ; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things " (i.e., 
without doubt, " think on the morally right). 

4. Ool. iv. 1.— "Masters, give unto your servants that which 
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is just (Sfcaiov) and equal; knowing that ye also have a Master 
in heaven " (i.e., morally right). 

5. 2 Thess. i. 6. — " Seeing it is a righteous thing (Sfcotov) 
with God to recompense tribulation to them that trouble 
you." (This could not possibly mean formally, for it is intrin- 
sically right.) 

In all these places the meaning is purely moral. The term 
describes the principle which is at the foundation, morally, of 
all God's dealings with man (as in the passage last referred 
to), and man's with God or with his fellow-man (as in the 
rest). 

II. 'H AIKAIOStfNH 
Occurs in the following instances in connection with God : — 

1. Rom. i. 17. — "For therein is the righteousness of God 
revealed from faith to faith : as it is written, The just shall 
live by faith." (It is impossible to say that this is merely 
" legal," for it is the character of God that is referred to.) 

2. Bom. iii. 5, 21, 22, 25, 26. — " But if our unrighteousness 
commend the righteousness of Ood, what shall we say ? Is God 
unrighteous Who taketh vengeance ?" (Idem.) 

3. "But now the righteousness of God without the law is 
manifested, being witnessed by the law and the prophets." 

4. "Even the righteousness of God which is by faith of 
Jesus Christ unto all and upon all them that believe : for there 
is no difference." (Here the righteousness, of course, is 
equitable, real, and indeed Divine.) 

5. " Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in His blood, to declare His righteousness for the remis- 
sion of sins that are past, through the forbearance of God." 

6. " To declare, I say, at this time His righteousness : that 
He might be just, and the justifier of him which believeth 
in Jesus." 

7. Bom. ix. 28. — " For He will finish the work, and cut it 
short in righteousness : because a short work will the Lord 
make upon the earth." 

8. Bom. x. 3 (twice). — " For they being ignorant of God's 
righteousness, and going about to establish their own righteous- 
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ness, have not submitted themselves unto the righteousness of 
God." (The idea of "acquittal " as the sense of 8ucaio<ri>vii is 
absolutely impossible in all these cases, as any will perceive 
who will attempt to substitute the one thought for the other.) 

9. 1 Got. i. 30 (double sense). — "But of him are ye in 
Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us wisdom, and 
righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption." (Here 
"sanctification" is added; so that the idea of mere acquittal 
would clash with the whole scope.) 

10. 2 Cor. v. 21 (double sense). — "For He hath made Him 
to be sin for us, who knew no sin ; that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in Him." (The antithesis here is to " sin ;" 
the meaning of SucauxHrw) therefore is the opposite of sin.) 

11. Phil. iii. 9 (double sense). — "And be found in Him, not 
having mine own righteousness, which is of the law, but that 
which is through the faith of Christ, the righteousness which is 
of God by faith." (Evidently it is a Divine character found 
in us, and not mere acquittal, which is here meant.) 

In these eleven places the idea is intrinsically moral. The 
notion indeed of formal or forensical 8ii«uo<rto% in relation to 
the Divine Being, would seem to be blasphemous, if intelli- 
gible at all. We are not saying at present what each passage, 
if rightly translated, would mean ; but that it is the inward 
nature and constant character of God which alone can be 
understood in any of these places by Sik<uo<H>vt|. 

The following are the texts in the same epistles where 
SiKaicxnGvT) is used in relation to man : — 

1. Bom. iv. 3-5, 6, 9, 11 (twice), 13, 22.— "For what saith 
the Scripture ? Abraham believed God, and ifc was counted 
unto him for righteousness." 

2. " Now to him that worketh is the reward not reckoned 
of grace, but of debt." 

3. " But to him that worketh not, but believeth on Him that 
justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted for righteousness." 

4. " Even as David also describeth the blessedness of the 
man unto whom God imputeth righteousness without works," 

5. "Cometh this blessedness then upon the circumcision 
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only, or upon the uncircumcision also ? for we say that faith 
was reckoned to Abraham for righteousness" 

6. " And he received the sign of circumcision, a seal of the 
righteousness of the faith which he had yet being uncircum- 
cised : that he might be the father of all them that believe, 
though they be not circumcised ; that righteousness might be 
imputed unto them also." 

7. "For the promise, that he Bhould be the heir of the 
world, was not to Abraham, or to his seed, through the 
law, but through the righteousness of faith." 

8. " And therefore it was imputed to him for righteousness." 

9. Bom. v. ] 7, 21. — " For if by one man's offence death 
reigned by one ; much more they which receive abundance of 
grace and of the gift of righteousness shall reign in life by one, 
Jesus Christ." 

10. " That as sin hath reigned unto death, even so might 
grace reign through righteousness unto eternal life by Jesus 
Christ our Lord." 

11. Bom. vi. 13, 16, 18, 19, 20.—" Neither yield ye your 
members as instruments of unrighteousness unto sin : but 
yield yourselves unto God, as those that are alive from the 
dead, and your members as instruments of righteousness unto 
God." 

12. " Know ye not, that to whom ye yield yourselves 
servants to obey, his servants ye are to whom ye obey ; whether 
of sin unto death, or of obedience unto righteousness?" 

13. " Being then made free from sin, ye became the servants 
of righteousness" 

14. " I speak after the manner of men because of the infirmity 
of your flesh : for as ye have yielded your members servants 
to uncleanness and to iniquity unto iniquity ; even so now 
yield your members servants to righteousness unto holiness." 

15. " For when ye were the servants of sin, ye were free 
from righteousness" 

16. Bom. viii. 10. — " And if Christ be in yon, the body is 
dead because of sin; but the Spirit is life because of 
righteousness" 
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. 17. Bom. ix. 30 (thrice), 31 (twice).— M What shall we say 
then ? That the Gentiles, which followed not after righte- 
ousness, have attained to righteousness, even the righteousness 
which is of faith." 

18. "But Israel, which followed after the law of righteous- 
ness, hath not attained to the law of righteousness ." 

19. Bom. x. 3, 4, 5, 6, 10. — " For they being ignorant of 
God's righteousness, and going abont to establish their own 
righteousness, have not submitted themselves unto the righte- 
ousness of God." 

20. " For Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to 
every one that believe th." 

21. " For Moses describeth the righteousness which is of the 
law, that the man which doeth those things shall live by them." 

22. " But the righteousness which is of faith speaketh on 
this wise, Say not in thine heart, Who shall ascend into 
heaven ?" 

23. " For with the heart man believeth unto righteousness; 
and with the mouth confession ;s made unto salvation." 

24. Bom. xiv. 17. — "For the kingdom of God is not 
meat and drink ; but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost." 

25. 1 Oor. i. 30. — "But of Him are ye in Christ Jesus, 
who of God is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification, and redemption." 

26. 2 Oor. iii. 9. — "For if the ministration of condemnation 
be glory, much more doth the ministration of righteousness 
exceed in glory." 

27. 2 Cor. v. 21.—" For He hath made Him to be sin for us, 
who knew no sin ; that we might be made the righteousness 
of God in Him." 

28. 2 Oor. vi. 7, 14.—" By the word of truth, by the power 
of God, by the armour of righteousness on the right hand 
and on the left." 

29. " Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers : 
for what fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness ? 
and what communion hath light with darkness ? " 
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30. 2 Cor. ix. 9, 10. — " As it is written, He hath dispersed 
abroad ; He hath given to the poor : His righteousness re- 
maineth for ever." 

31. "Now He that ministereth seed to the sower both 
minister bread for your food, and multiply your seed sown, 
and increase the fruits of your righteousness" 

32. 2 Cor. xi. 15.—" Therefore it is no great thing if His 
ministers also be transformed as the ministers of righteous- 
ness; whose end shall be according to their works." 

33. Gal. ii. 21. — "I do not frustrate the grace of God: for 
if righteousness come by the law, then Christ is dead in vain. ,, 

34. Oal. iii. 6, 21. — "Even as Abraham believed God, and 
it was accounted to him for righteousness" 

35. " Is the law then against the promises of God ? God 
forbid : for if there had been a law given which could have 
given life, verily righteousness should have been by the law." 

36. Qal. v. 5. — " For we through the Spirit wait for the 
hope of righteousness by faith." 

37. Eph. iv. 24. — " And that ye put on the new man, which 
after God is created in righteousness and true holiness." 

38. Ejph. v. 9.—" For the fruit of the Spirit is in all good- 
ness and righteousness and truth." 

39. Ejph. vi. 14. — " Stand therefore, having your loins girt 
about with truth, and having on the breastplate of righteous- 
ness" 

40. Phil. i. 11. — " Being filled with the fruits of righteous- 
ness, which are by Jesus Christ, unto the glory and praise of 
God." 

41. Phil. iii. 6, 9. — " Concerning zeal, persecuting the Church ; 
touching the righteousness which is in the law, blameless." 

42. "And be found in Him, not having mine own righteous- 
ness, which is of the law, but that which is through the 
faith of Christ, the righteousness which is of God by faith." 

43. 1 Tim. vi. 11.— "But thou, O man of God, flee these 
things; and follow after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, 
patience, meekness." 

44. 2 Tim. ii. 22.— "Flee also youthful lusts: but follow 
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righteousness, faith, charity, peace, with them that call on the 
Lord out of a pure heart." 

45. 2 Tim. iii. 16. — " All Scripture is given by inspiration 
of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction in righteousness. 

46. 2 Tim. iv. 8. — " Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, 
shall give me at that day : and not to me only, but unto all 
them also that love His appearing." 

47. Titus iii. 5. — " Not by works of righteousness which we 
have done, but according to His mercy He saved us, by the 
washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost." 

48. Heb. i. 9. — " Thou hast loved righteousness and hated 
iniquity; therefore God, even thy God, hath anointed thee 
with the oil of gladness above thy fellows." 

49. Heb. v. 13. — " For every one that use th milk is unskilful 
in the word of righteousness : for he is a babe." 

50. Heb. vii. 2. — " To whom also Abraham gave a tenth 
part of all ; first being by interpretation king of righteousness, 
and after that also king of Salem, which is, king of peace." 

51. Heb. xi. 7, 33.— "By faith Noah, being warned of God 
of things not seen as yet, moved with fear, prepared an ark 
to the saving of his house ; by the which he condemned the 
world, and became heir of the righteousness which is by faith." 

52. " Who through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought right- 
eousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions." 

53. Heb. xii. 11. — "Now no chastening for the present 
seemeth to be joyous, but grievous : nevertheless afterwards 
it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them which 
are exercised thereby." 

In these fifty-three passages there is no instance in which 
the least notion of a formal, or purely forensic kind can be 
substituted. In all cases, not even excepting those in the 
third and fourth chapters to the Romans (referring to the 
righteousness of Abraham prior to the Law, and to be here- 
after considered), the word SucauxHivT) is used in its strictly 
moral sense; that is, as implying an inward and habitual 
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character, such as we term " goodness," formed in man, or 
given to him to be developed. In such a case as 2 Tim. 
ii. 22, "Flee also youthful lusts: but follow righteousness, 
faith, charity, peace, with them that call on the Lord, out of 
a pure heart," Calvin himself admits it. As to the passages 
referring to Abraham, it will perhaps be enough here to say, 
that no one supposes Abraham to have had forensical 
SiK<uo<HivTi only, — if, indeed, that . idea be not a moral con- 
tradiction. 

From " Christianity as Taught by St. Paul." 
By W. J. Irons, D.D. 

[The next words to be continued in subsequent articles, ] 



ANCIENT MYTHS: THEIB MOEAL MEANINGS. 

Books of Reference: Max Mailer's "Lectures on Comparative Mythology." 
Hardy's " Manual of Buddhism." Pritchard's "<Analysis of Egyptian Mythology." 
Ooxe's " Mythology of the Aryan Nations." Coxe's " Tales of Ancient Greece." 
Gladstone's " Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age." Farrar's " Critical History 
of Free Thought." Keary's " Heroes of Asgard." Canon Kingsley's '« Sermons/' 
Ruskin's " Queen of the Air." Sir T. Malory's " Morte d' Arthur." " Bacon's 
Essays." " Murray's Manual of Mythology." 

" Shall we sneer and laugh at all these dreams as mere follies of the heathen P If 
we do so, we shall not show the spirit of God or the mind of Christ, nor shall wo 
show our knowledge of the Bible."— Canon Kingsley. 



No. XII. 

Kronos; or, The Function 

of Time. 

Very dim is the outline of Kro- 
nos, even on the pages of ear- 
liest Greek mythology. The con- 
ception of time is quite foreign 
to the Romans, though, indeed, 
some students have sought to 
find resemblances to Saturnus. 
So ancient was Kronos that 
he has no ancestor before his 
father Uranos, and is himself 
the parent of Zeus, " the father 
of gods and men." To prevent 
a fulfilment of a prophecy, he 



had heard from his parents, to 
the effect that he would be de- 
throned by one of his offspring, 
he swallowed his first five chil- 
dren as each one of them came 
into the world. But his wife 
saved their sixth child by art- 
fully giving to the devouring 
parent a stone, swaddled like an 
infant, which Kronos swallowed, 
believing he had thus put 
out of the way the sixth peril 
to his reign. Meanwhile this 
sixth infant of the god was 
carried to the Isle of Crete, and 
hidden in a cave on Mount Ida. 
Supernaburally protected and 
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nourished, Zeus grows to man- 
hood; and then, when all danger 
of being devoured by his father 
is over, and that lather had 
moreover, because of an emetic 
administered to him, brought 
up (in a very literal sense) his 
other five children, they form a 
league against him, seeking to 
enthrone the sixth child in the 
place of the unpaternal Kronos. 
Thus Zeus is established in 
the seat of Kronos. But other 
offspring of Uranos, Titanic 
brethren of Kronos, declare war 
against Zeus, and boldly wage 
it for years, till, timely help 
arriving, Zeus quells it, and 
casts his enemies into Tartaros. 
Then the giants,, incited by 
their mother Gara, who was 
also mother* of the insulted and 
conquered Titans, rise in angry 
revolution against Zeus. They 
pile mountains on mountains 
and rocks on rocks, that they 
may reach heaven to assail him. 
He, in angry return, hurls 
thunderbolts at them. The 
other deities in the Olympian 
heaven help him to resist the 
stormf ul rebellion. But in vain. 
Herakles then comes to the aid 
of Zeus and of the common- 
wealth of the gods. There is 
fearful massacre of the rebels. 
Many are slain; many flung 
into abysmal chasms where, 
rocks and hills reeling after 
them, they are consigned to a 
life of perpetual imprisonment 
beneath the earth. New revo- 
lutions arise at the instigation 
of Gara against Zeus. On 
behalf of the rebels Typhon 
fights with the fury of a hurri- 
cane. All are at length van- 
quished, and Zeus establishes 
his right to perpetual rule. 

Though the history of Kronos 
is thus so soon and so com- 



pletely gathered up and lost in 
that of his son Zeus, it is clear 
he had a definite place in Greek 
thought. For he is eventually 
worshipped in Athens and else- 
where as a sort of Harvest god, 
the maturer and ripener, who, 
through storm and floods and 
winter, as well as more genial 
influences, nourishes and per- 
fects all things. Yet since he 
devours so much of what he 
had begotten, and would, if he 
could, have swallowed all his 
offspring, and since his story 
and himself are utterly lost in 
the conflicts that end in the 
grand victory of the gods, it is 
clear that he himself is nothing 
if not as a preparer for others' 
glory, a ripener for others' 
uses, a maturer for others' 
enjoyment. Is nob this the 
function of all Time ? and not 
only of the seasons that lead np 
to vegetable harvests; though 
of the essence of those seasons 
only Kronos was primarily the 
personification. LJoes nob the 
myth illustrate for us about 
Time, that it is, — 

I. Mysterious. As Kronos 
was the son of the impenetrable, 
far-reaching sky, and his origin 
and his end baffle our thought, 
so Duration evades our descrip- 
tion, eludes our understanding, 
lost in the eternities, as in 
infinite azure, as the sum of 
years, centuries, millenniums. 
We trace its course as we follow 
a hoary-headed history; but are 
soon lost as we go back into the 
ages of the past. "We track its 
windings as we follow bright- 
eyed prophecy; but ace soon lost 
as we go forward into the ages 
of the future. No wonder that 
almost the dimmest of all Greek 
myths is the myth of Kronos. 
For nothing is more obsoure to 
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our finite minds than the pro- 
cesses that seek to bring into 
a focus " the Course of Time." 
Poetry may sing of it, but 
Philosophy cannot analyse it. 
As for Religion, it teaches men, 
in the presence of soprofound 
a mystery, to cry, " We are but 
of yesterday, and know no- 
thing." 

IL Prolific. AsKronosand 
his wife Rhea bad many children, 
so Time, in connection with 
Creation, produces multitudes 
of things and of thoughts ; of 
combinations, material, mental, 
and moral; of institutions that 
bless or curse ; of experiences, 
good and bad. It has given to 
us more than we can catalogue. 
It is ever giving. Every hour 
is an hour of birth. The result 
of the contact of each flying 
moment, whether with mere 
material creation or with man, 
is that something is born into 
the universe. They who are 
the heirs of the ages have a 
patrimony ever accumulating, 
vast beyond computation, varied 
beyond imagination. 

III. Destructive. AsKronos 
swallowed his offspring, so 
Time destroyed much that it 
had given. Time has a tooth 
that is very ravenous, a scythe 
that is ever cutting down what 
had just begun to be, or had 
lasted long. How much of the 
beauty of landscapes now deso- 
late, ,of the pomp of nations 
now declined, of the genius 
and manifold glories of men 
now dead, 

" Forgot beneath the funeral pall 
of Time." 

Nothing that is altogether true 
and right is ever so destroyed 
by Time. For as Kronos had 
to restore his ehildren, and the 



divine Zeus was never de- 
voured by him, so Time has to 
restore what for a while was 
wrongfully buried. Only the 
false will perish. Milton well 
sings to Time : — 

" Fly, envious Time, till thou run 

out thy race ; 
Call on the lazy leaden-stepping 

hours, 
Whose speed is hut the heavy 

plummet's pace ; 
And glut thyself with what thy 

womb devours, 
Which is no more than what is 

false and vain, 
And merely mortal dross ; 
So little is our loss, 
So little is thy gain." 

IV. Preparatory. This seems 
the chief thought of the myth. 
For Kronos, as god of harvest, 
ripens and matures every form 
of life, till in the person of his 
Bon Zeus culminates the com- 
plete organization and dispen- 
sation of all the affairs of the 
universe. This consummation 
is arrived at by manifold oper- 
ations. Kronos takes back what 
he had given, and gives again 
what he had taken back. There 
is terrible struggle among the 
growing powers of nature. 
Upheavals and convulsions of 
earthquakes have their place in 
the great drama that ends in 
victory for the right. Many 
forces have seemed to be coun- 
teracting and destroying the 
influence of each other; but, 
nevertheless, all are working 
together to create a higher 
order of things. And at length 
Kronos, who seemed at first 
only the grim god who de- 
voured his own children, is not 
only regarded as the ripener 
and perfecter of all things, but 
is himself lost in the effulgence 
of Zeus, "god of the light of 
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heaven," "father of gods and 
men." So it is with Time. 
Ripening all human history, 
-working out, through many 
processes of good and evil, 
man's destiny; at last, Time 
as a probation shall be lost in 
Eternity as a retribution. Mil- 
ton again gathers our challenge 
to Time, — 

*> For when as eaoh thing bad thou 

has entombed, 
And last of all thy greedy self 

consumed, 
Then long Eternity shall greet 

our bliss 
With an individual kiss ; 
And Joy shall overtake us as a 

flood, 
When everything that is sincerely 

good 
And perfectly divine, 



With truth, and peace, and love, 

shall ever shine 
About the supreme throne 
Of Him, to whose happy-making 

sight alone 
When once our heavenly-guided 

soul shall climb, 
Then, all this earthy grossness 

quit, 
Attired with stars, we shall for 

ever sit, 
Triumphing over Death, and 

Chance, and thee, Time." 

How completely preparatory to 
,what is yonder and future 
Time is, we shall only fully 
know when the angel shall 
swear " by Him who liveth for 
ever and ever, that there shall 
be Time no longer." 

TJauAH R. Thomas. 
Bristol. 



ORIGINAL SIMILITUDES. 



The Preacher. 

No man has so admirable an 
opportunity as the minister to 
communicate his best thoughts 
to the public. The politician 
has his place in the Senate, and 
speaks twice or thrice in a 
session on the external interests 
of men, chiefly busying himself 
about measures of political 
economy, and seldom thinking 
It decorous or " statesmanlike" 
to appeal to principles of right, 
or address any faculty deeper 
than the understanding, or ap- 
peal to aught nobler than self- 
ishness. The reformer, the 
philanthropist, finds it difficult 
to gather an audience ; they 
come reluctantly, at rare inter- 
vals of business or pleasure. But 
every Sunday custom tolls the 
bell of time. In the ruts of 
ancient usage, men ride to the 
meeting-house, seat them in 



venerable pews, while the holi- 
est associations of time and 
place calm and pacify their 
spirit, else often careful and 
troubled about many things, 
and all are ready for the teacher 
of religion to address their 
deepest and their highest 
powers. Before him lies the 
Bible— an Old Testament full 
of prophets and rich in psalms 
and history, a New Testament 
crowded with apostles and mar- 
tyrs ; and in the midst thereof 
stands that great Hebrew Pea- 
sant lifting up such a magnifi- 
cent and manly face. The very 
hymn the people sing is old and 
rich with holy memories; the 
pious breath of father, mother, 
sister, or, perhaps, some one 
more tenderly beloved, is im- 
manent therein ; and the tune 
itself comes like the soft wind 
of summer, which hangs over a 
G G 
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pond fall of lilies and then 
wafts their fragrance to all the 
little town. Once every week, 
nay twice a Sunday, his self- 
gathered audience come to 
listen and to learn, expecting 
to be made ashamed of every 
meanness, vanity, and sin ; ask- 
ing for rebuke, and coveting to 
be lifted up towards the mea- 
sure of a perfect man. It is of 
the loftiest themes he is to 
treat. Beside all this, the most 
tender confidence is reposed 
in him — the secrets of business, 
the joys of moral worth, the 
grief of wickedness, the privacy 
of man's and woman's love, and 
the heart's bitterness, which 
else may no man know, often 
are made known to him. He 
joins the hands of maidens and 
lovers, teaching them how to 
marry each other ; he watches* 
over the little children, and in 
sickness and in sorrow is asked 
"to soothe, and heal, and bless." 
Prophets and apostles sought 
such avenues to men ; for him 
they are already made. Surely, 
if a man, in such a place, speak- 
ing Sunday by Sunday, year 
out, yea? in, makes no mark, 
he must be a fool! — Theodore 
Parker. 



Character. 

We have frequently stated that 
every man is under the sway of 
some propensity or other, what- 
ever it may be; in any case 
it is evermore the source of 
character. It is his moral 
heart, out of which are the issues 
of his life. This underlying 
element of character, like the 
principle of life in all forms, 
assimilates everything to itself 
— turns everything into its own 
essence. Life in the tree turns 
everything it appropriates into 
tree; life in the animal turns 
everything it appropriates into 
animal. The rose transmutes 
all into rose ; and the vine, all 
things into vine; the wolf, all 
things into wolf; and the man, 
all things into man. It is the 
principle of life that does this. 
Now, the primary element of a 
man's character, — the control' 
ling disposition, — acts ever in 
this way. If that principle be 
secular, it turns everything 
into avarice; if religious, it 
turns everything into religion. 
Like the sap of the tree, this 
principle of character runs into 
every branch of life, produces, 
shapes, colours, every part. 



SCIENTIFIC FACTS AS ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
ETERNAL TRUTHS. 

" Books of Illustration " designed to help preachers, are somewhat, we think, too 
abounding. They are often made up to a great extent of anecdotes from the senti- 
mental side of life, and not always having a healthful influence or historic founda- 
tion. We find that preachers and hearers are getting tired of such. Albeit illustra- 
tions are needed by every speaker who would interest the people, and are sanctioned 
by the highest authority. Nature itself is a parable. Hence we have arranged with 
a naturalist who has been engaged in scientific investigation for many years, to 
supply the Bomilist with such reliable and well-ascertained facts in nature as 
cultured and conscientious men may use with confidence, as mirrors of morals 
and diagrams of doctrines. 



The Caribitos : War Ora- 
tors. 

The Caribitos (Serrasalmo) are 
characinoids, noted in all the 



warm districts of Africa for 
their bloodthirstiness. Their 
haunts are at the bottom of 
rivers; but a few drops of blood 
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suffice to bring them by thou- 
sands to the surface; and 
Humboldt mentions that in 
some parts, where the water was 
perfectly clear and no fish were 
visible, he could in a few 
minutes bring together a cloud 
of Caribitos by casting in some 
bits of flesh. 

We have a class of speakers 
in this country who are silent 
onall great social and cosmopoli- 
tan topics, but make themselves 
heard and felt the moment any 
matter of warlike fascination 
comes to the surface. All other 
questions float down the stream 
of public opinion without caus- 
ing them even to indicate their 
existence. But let a question 
involving blood appear, and 
with marvellous celerity all 
these pugilistic men come from 
the obscurity of barracks, Ser- 
vice clubs, and from no one 
knows where, often fuming 
about no one knows what. They 
remind one of the Caribitos. 



The Black Rhinoceros : 
The Absurdity of Passion. 

The black rhinoceroses, says 
"W. 0. Anderson, are subject to 
sudden paroxysms of unpro- 
voked fury, rushing and charg- 
ing with inconceivable fierceness 
animals, stones, and bushes; 
in short, every object that comes 
in their way. Gordon Cum- 
min g describes them as often 
ploughing up the ground for 
several yards with their horns, 
and assaulting large bushes in 
the most violent manner. On 
these bushes they work for 
hours with their horns, at the 
same time snorting and blowing 
loudly; nor do they leave them 
in general until they have 
broken them to pieces. 



There is a passion which 
is the result of adequate causes, 
and there is a blind, brutal-like 
passion. We see men under 
the influence of the latter 
furious without a cause, and, 
with great waste of power, 
scattering injuries around upon 
perfectly inoffensive objects. 
These passionate men are in- 
vited to look at these black 
rhinoceroses, and set them up 
as their models, or their moni- 
tors, whichever they in their 
judgment may deem more 
wise. 

The Laplander: The Effects 
of Climate on Intellect 
and Morals. 

The Laplander inhabits the 
northernmost coasts of the Scan* 
dinavian peninsula. They are 
ignorant, uncultivated, and tor- 
pid rather than savage. In 
spite of their frequent contact 
with the Russians and the 
Swedes, they have no industrial 
resources, no art, no other 
commerce than that which is 
afforded by the products of the 
chase, of their fisheries, or their 
herds of reindeer. Christianity, 
to which they were converted 
about two centuries ago, has 
not aroused them as yet from 
their moral and intellectual 
lethargy. All religion being 
reduced, so far as they are 
concerned, to oral tradition, 
the devotion of each is in pro- 
portion to his memory. Educa- 
tion among them has attained 
to this standard, that a Lap- 
lander who knows his alphabet, 
corresponds to a young man 
among us who has graduated 
at Oxford or Cambridge. 

It may startle to declare that 
the intellect and even the mo» 
G G 2 
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rality of peoples have hither- 
to been wonderfully affected by 
climate. But so it is, as will 
be seen by the case of the 
Laplanders. 

The Opossum : The Impos- 
tor. 

Jp the opossum is surprised by 
the farmer "flagrante delicto," 



it lies down on the ground, 
counterfeits death, and takes 
any amount of beating without 
wincing; but as soon as the 
man, thinking that he has 
killed it, turns his back, the 
rogue decamps as fast as he 
can, and regains the forest. 

How like is this to the sleek, 
sanctimonious impostor. 



No. CCLXI. 
A Significant Voice from Heaven. 

"I am Jesus op Nazareth." — Acts xxii. 8. 

Christ was in heaven when He spoke those words, and they were 
addressed to Saul on his way to Damascus.* Nazareth was the 
early home of Jesus. Though not born there, yet there He was 
brought up. He was known as " Jesus of Nazareth." No less 
than twenty-one times in the New Testament is He so designated. 
There are three facts suggested by these few words, which Christ 
spoke to Saul of Tarsus. I. That a change of worlds does not 
destroy the personal identity op man. Christ had died, passed 
through the grave, ascended to heaven, and had been in the 
glories of that region now for some time, and yet He says, " I am 
Jesus of Nazareth ; " I am the same Being that was brought up 
in Nazareth. Christ, in His glorified body, felt that He was the 
same Person as He Who grew to manhood and worked at His trade 
in Nazareth. "He that descended is the same also that ascended." 
Sublimely encouraging to us is it, that Jesus, who was here on 
earth, so full of tenderness and love, is the same Jesus now in 
heaven. Nor does the change of worlds destroy the identity of 
men. Abraham is the same as when he dwelt in the tents of 
Harare ; Moses, as when he confronted Pharaoh ; David, as when 
he grappled with Goliath, etc., etc. A man once, a man for ever. 
Conscious personality will always be preserved. The words sug- 



* See " Homiletical Commentary on the Acts," page 376. 
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gest, II. That great natures are never ashamed op their origin, 
however humble. " Jesus of Nazareth ! " " Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth ? " Nazareth was one of the most despised 
localities in Galilee. It was locally and socially insignificant, and 
morally degraded. And yet Jesus is not ashamed of it in heaven. 
It was sacred to His memory. There lived His parents, there His 
young nature opened itself to the influences of nature and of God. 
There are those by trillions on earth who rise from humble places 
and circumstances into the higher social scenes, and who are 
ashamed of their origin. These, however socially great they may . 
become, are but miserable pigmies in the universe. No great 
souls will ever be ashamed of their father's house, however hum- 
ble or obscure. -Christ, though amidst the highest aristocracy of 
the Creator, was not ashamed of His origin. III. That the mean- 
est spots on earth, when they become the scenes op holy lives, are 
famous in the universe. Nazareth was the scene of our Saviour's 
early life. There He received His first moral impressions, there 
He studied and prayed. The scenes of holy impression and wor- 
ship are hallowed in the imagination of the devout worshipper ; 
they are ever fragrant and beautiful in memory. Nazareth be- 
came famous in the Divine empire. Amidst the innumerable hosts 
of celestial intelligences, He Who is the centre, the glory, and the 
moral Master of them all says, " I am Jesus of Nazareth." No 
doubt sainted men talk of the varied scenes of their earthly life in 
the upper spheres of being. 



No. CCLXIL 
The Eye and Heart of Christ. 

" Why persecutest thou Me."— Acts xxii. 7. 

Two thoughts are suggested by these remarkable words. I. That 
Christ in heaven observes individual men on earth. His eye was 
on Saul of Tarsus now. Little did the persecutor know that He 
whom he hated, whose disciples he sought to destroy, and whose 
name he endeavoured to blot from the earth, knew all about him 
— not only marked his every footstep, but saw his every passing 
thought and feeling. That the great God knows all about the life 
and conduct of the individual man, is obvious. First : From the 
omniscience of His nature. He who sees all things sees each 
thing, — the minute as well as the vast. Secondly : From the his* 
tory of mankind. Hagar in the wilderness, Jacob at Bethel, 
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Elijah in the cave, and now Saul on bis way to Damascus. 
Thirdly: From the teachings of the Bible. (See Ps. cxxxk. ; 
Prov. xv. 3; Heb. iv. 13.) This solemn fact should make us 
serious, circumspect, devout. II. Christ in heaven peels one 
with His disciples on earth. "Why persecutest thou me?" 
What does this mean P Personally Christ was in the heavens, 
beyond the reach of mortals. It means that so dear are His dis- 
ciples to His heart, that their sufferings are His. He bears their 
infirmities and carries their sorrows, even in heaven. They are 
" members of His body," and no part can be wounded without 
quivering to the Bensorium. (See Matt. xxv. 40, 45, " Inas- 
much as ye have done it to the least of these/') 



No. COLXIII. 
God and Man. 

" EVEBY ONE OP US SHALL GIVE ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF TO GOD."— 

Romans xiv. 12. 
These words lead us to make a remark or two upon God and man. 
I. Upon God. First : The personal existence of God is implied. 
The " account " is to be given, not to matter, not to law, not to 
fate, not to the all, but to God, a person. The idea of rendering 
an account to a thing, however vast and mighty, is as absurd as 
to render it to nothing. God is a personality more distinct from 
the universe than the builder is from the superstructure. He 
has personal consciousness, personal spontaneity, etc. Secondly: 
The universal supremacy of God is implied. He has an authority, 
not over one man, but " every one." His authority is absolute, it 
is not merely that of a father or king, but of a Creator and Pro- 
prietor. " All souls are His." Thirdly : The particular inspec- 
tion of God is implied. If He holds every one accountable, He 
must know every one. " God is too great to take cognizance of 
individual concerns of individual men," says the Deist ; but He 
would be no God at all where He not to do so. To the Infinite 
there can be no little or no great. God's eye is upon every man. 
He understands our thoughts afar off. " There is nothing hid 
from the Lord." These words lead us to make a remark, — IT. 
Upon Man. Man is individually responsible for all that he is, for 
all that he has, for all that he does, and for all that he purposes 
doing. This shows — First : The freedom of his mind. He is the 
author of his own acts. His own consciousness attests this 
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Were he not, he could feel neither self-remorse nor self-commen- 
dation. This shows, Secondly: The solemnity of his existence. 
There is a day of reckoning awaiting him, a day of balancing his 
moral accounts. He is not the proprietor of what he calls his 
own, but the mere trustee. He is bound to do whatever he does 
to the Glory of God. 




g JSthristrg at St0cfefojell. 

(Continued from page 398. ) 

BHB difficulties I encountered in endeavouring to 
obtain the necessary number of practical adherents 
to this scheme were numerous and varied. They 
often baffled and oppressed me. There was, for 
example, the utter lack in the public mind of any conviction 
as to the immense power and corrupting character of existing 
journals.' At that time, the great bulk even of the reading 
public seldom saw a daily newspaper ; and those who scanned 
its columns felt no responsibility concerning the immense 
influence it was exerting on the character and destiny of 
the nation. Still less, of course, would those who seldom, if 
ever, read a newspaper have any sympathy or interest with the 
movement. They regarded journalism as lying altogether far 
beyond their domain. This indifferentism had to be broken, 
and public sentiment had to be created. This was hard work, 
and required hard reasoning and burning rhetoric. Often 
Jiave I appeared before audiences to discuss the question, in 
which many regarded me as a madman, and treated my 
mission with scoffs and jeers; and all that could be gained 
from others was something like the promise of Felix to 
Paul : " Go thy way for this time, and when I have a con- 
venient season I will call for thee." There was, again, the 
dread of joint-stock companies. At the time I embarked in 
the enterprise, the "Royal British Bank," — a joint-stock under- 
taking, — bad broken down, bringing ruin upon most of the 
shareholders. The columns of the newspapers were full of 
the records of the swindlings of the undertaking, and the ter- 
rible disasters upon most of its members. And although the 
Dial undertaking was registered under the Limited Liability 
Act which had just passed, it was no easy task so to convince 
men that they were only responsible for the shares they had 
subscribed as to induce them to write their names upon the 
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Deed of Settlement. Had the English people been then as 
acquainted with joint-stock companies as they are now, and 
as well assured of the protection that the Limited Liability 
Act affords, the amount of labour put forth to win 10,000 
shareholders would have won ten times the number. My 
deep conviction is, that were the enterprise started now, it 
would be a comparatively easy thing to obtain the necessary 
number of shareholders and amount of capital. There was, 
moreover, the prevalence of sect life in the country. The 
enterprise was purely undenominational and national, appeal- 
ing to man, not as the limb of a sect, but as a citizen of the 
country and a member of the race. Hence sectarians every- 
where shunned it. The sects, I have found, will only love 
their own. The divinest things outside their narrow pale 
they will drag to the cross. The sect men of all denomina- 
tions, like the elder son in the gospel, were " angry," and 
refused to " go in." I never was much of a denominational 
man ; but this " Dial " experience burnt out whatever of that 
miserable thing was in my nature. Sect life I regard as one 
of the leading devils of England, contracting human sym- 
pathies, creating bigots, and obstructing the true progress 
of the nation. Amongst many painful developments of this 
which I met with, was a clandestine effort put forth by 
three men, two of whom were directors, to shake faith in the 
movement by distributing circulars amongst the shareholders, 
with the view of showing that my purpose was to make The 
Dial a Church paper. I attempted, not only in deference to 
the large number of clergymen and Churchmen who had 
joined the movement, but because it was more expressive, 
to substitute in the circular the words, the "promotion of 
the rights of conscience" for the clause, the "promotion of 
religious equality." On account of this, a general meeting 
of the shareholders had to bo convened ; and a large gather- 
ing assembled at Radley's Hotel, on the 1st of July, 1858. 
The room was crowded. I was chairman.; and the whole hot 
day was spent in hot discussion. Whilst the three sectarian 
mischief-makers were beaten into humiliation, and a vote of 
confidence in me carried by the meeting, not a little injury 
was done to the undertaking by the unfounded suspicion 
awakened in the country. Then there was the newspaper 
interest No sooner did the enterprise promise success, than 
nearly all the journals took alarm ; every dog howled in his 
kennel. It is only fair to say, however, that whilst nearly 
all the curs grinned and yelped, the St. Bernard of journalism 
maintained a dignified silence. None were more fierce than 
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the so-called religions journals. The more religions their 
professions, the more canine their snarl. Some of them 
through snarling have harked themselves out long ago. 
Being not only the originator and chairman of the move- 
ment, but the chief advocate, I was the object of attack of 
some paper or papers every week for several years. The 
scheme was ridiculed, the speeches misrepresented, and the 
promoters held up to suspicion. This, it must be seen, was a 
very formidable difficulty, and one which, in my innocency, I 
did not anticipate in starting. I certainly had expected that 
all the papers which professed to be animated with the 
honest, the philanthropic, and the Christian, such as The 
Nonconformist, The Patriot, The Banner, The Record, The 
Watchman, would have joined heartily in my endeavour. 
But no; like Demetrius the silversmith, they seemed to say 
to each other, " Sirs, ye know that by this craft we have our 
wealth." Then there was the rampancyof the mercenary feeling. 
The Dial movement was philanthropic rather than mercan- 
tile; yet mercenary spirits joined it in a goodly number. Some 
of them cried out for their dividends,' others struggled for 
remunerative offices. Some pressed to be agents ; some, to be 
directors ; some, managers ; but all with the view of getting 
gain. They hovered over the funds like hungry eagles over 
a dead carcase. Much of my time was taken up in beating 
the vultures back. 

The last difficulty I shall mention, was the scarcity of 
truly able men in all communities, who would heartily enter 
into a movement for doing good for its own sake. To work 
out a great and good idea, one must have great and good men. 
Little men cannot take in a great idea. Still less can they 
fairly represent it : if they talk or write about it, they will 
bring it into disgrace. And bad men have not that sym- 
pathy with it that will secure an honest service. 

I was an enthusiast in the movement ; hence those towering 
difficulties rather stimulated than disheartened me. I addressed 
meetings in nearly all the large towns in IJngland and in 
many of the small ones too ; also in London, not a few. 

Through The Homilist I found many clergymen and un- 
sectarian ministers of every denomination ready to welcome me 
wherever I went. In some cases, clergymen of the Established 
Church met me at the station and conducted me to their 
homes. Indeed, had it not been for The Homilist as my fore- 
runner, the marvellous success would never have been achieved. 
I say marvellous, for indeed it was so. 

Men, famous in many departments, soon began to join me. 
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Amongst clergymen and ministers, were Canons Clarke, Gray, 
and Robinson; W. F. Wilkinson, M.A., and W. Webster, M.A., 
authors of the Greek Testament which bears their name ; Dr. 
John Harris, author of " Pre- Adamite Earth" and many cele- 
brated works, the Principal of New College, London ; Professor 
Harley, Head Master of Mill Hill ; Dr. Lewis Edwards, Principal 
of Bala College ; Dr. Spence, of the Poultry Chapel ; Thomas 
Binney, D.D.; Rev. John Burnett; Dr. Landels; J. and A. 
Mursell; Professor Newth, LL.D., of New College, London; 
Morley Punshon, LL.D. ; George W. Conder, Gervase Smith ; 
W. Rees, D.D., of Liverpool ; Dr. Rutherford, of Newcastle ; 
Dr. Parker, of the City Temple ; Dr. Alliott, Principal of 
Cheshunt College. Many well-known business men and firms 
in the provinces also joined. Amongst them were Sir Titus 
Salt, of Saltaire ; Jacob Bright, M.P. (who with me canvassed 
the town of Rochdale for adherents) ; E. T. Gourley, M.P. ; 
Crossleys, of Halifax; Corys, of Cardiff; Richards, of Swansea; 
Robertsons, of Liverpool ; Mark Whitwell, Chairman of the 
Bristol Chamber of Commerce ; R. F. Bagshaw, M.P. ; Samuel 
Bowly, of Gloucester, and Sir James Watts, of Manchester. 

The progress of the movement was now noticed in the 
House of Lords in a speech by Earl Granville, on the 14th of 
Inarch, 1856, in which he said, "With regard to parties 
forming themselves into joint-stock companies for the purpose 
of establishing newspapers, I must say that such an object 
appears to me to be most legitimate, and that it will be most 
creditable in parties thus to combine for the purpose of en- 
lightening the public mind." 

The authorities of the City of London, and others connected 
with its interests, began now to join me. I was invited to dine 
with the Corporation of the Cifcy of London, and after the 
dinner, Sir Robert Carden, the President, proposed my health 
in a most hearty way. In responding, I took the opportunity 
of expounding my scheme ; and a large number of the company 
then and there identified themselves with the movement. 
Alderman and Sheriff Sir Warren Stormes Hale, Alderman 
and Sheriff Edward Conder, Alderman Challis, Frederick 
Woodthorpe, the Town Clerk, Sir Charles Reed, Sheriff 
Cockerell, and Mr. Sheridan, M.P., were amongst the number. 
Nor should I forget here to mention the cordial co-operation of 
the Chamberlain of the City of London, Chamberlain Benjamin 
Scott, who attended some meetings and advocated the cause. 
On one occasion, speaking of the Dial movement (as reported 
in The Dial Register, November, 1857), he saidi in somewhat 
of the Mansion House style of eloquence, " I believe the idea 
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to be the most important which has occurred to the human 
mind in recent times." He also added, " For Mr. Thomas, I 
desire that he may live to see some of the good he has origin- 
ated. When civilization shall have taken its flight to the 
antipodes ; when the nations of Europe shall have been broken 
in pieces ; when Macaulay's New Zealander shall sketch the 
rains of St. Paul's from the broken arches of London Bridge, 
some trans-Atlantic or trans-Pacific historian will record that 
the great social revolution which taught men to use for them- 
selves and for righteousness the power of the press, originated 
in the mind of David Thomas, of Stockwell." 

With the accession of men like these, the task of enrolling 
shareholders became less difficult ; and bankers, magistrates, 
manufacturers, and merchants of high standing in their re- 
spective localities were added to the roll. Nor must I forget 
how cordially the professional classes joined our ranks. Mr. 
Macready, the eminent actor (whose diary has recently been 
read with such profound interest) ; Mr. Henry Vincent, the 
renowned lecturer, and Mr. George Thompson, late M.P. for 
the Tower Hamlets, whom Lord Brougham pronounced the 
" greatest orator of the age," and who did as much perhaps 
towards the repeal of the Corn Laws as any man in England. 
He canvassed the country on the occasion with Richard 
Cobdenand John Bright, wrought self- deny ingly and hard, 
his colleagues reaping all the glory and the reward. It is a 
disgrace to the men of England that something has not been 
done to recognise the philanthx*opic labours of this distinguished 
man. 

Of physicians and counsel I have also a happy recollection. 
Among many of the former were Dr. Shepherd Symes, Dr. 
Graf Von Viethoff, Dr. R. B. Grindrod, Dr. Thomas Williams, 
Lecturer at St. Thomas's Hospital. Among many of the 
latter were Sir Thomas Chambers, Q.C., M.P., Common Ser- 
jeant for the City of London ; Woodthorpe Brandon, Deputy 
Judge of the Lord Mayor's Court ; the learned Recorder of 
Bolton ; and the learned Recorder of Carmarthen. Nor should 
my son's name be omitted here from any false delicacy, — 
David Morgan Thomas, of the Western circuit, — who by his 
keen intellect, sound judgment, ready reasoning, stirring 
rhetoric, and business aptitudes rendered the movement in- 
calculable service at various times. 

That all the accounts of the company should bear the 
strictest investigation, care was taken to select auditors in 
whom universal confidence could be placed. They were Messrs. 
Turquand of Old Jewry, and Edward Carlile, Esq., of Bow 
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Lane and Clapham Park. The latter joined the movement at 
the ontset, and remained faithful to the last. 

The enrolment of such names as have been mentioned is 
certainly an answer to those small-brained and inflated men, 
abounding in every district, who from the commencement de- 
clared the movement Utopian, and spoke of me as a visionary. 
Let those little creatures stand side by side with the merchants, 
physicians, lawyers, ministers, authors, enrolled on our list, 
and they will appear as swallows to eagles. 

Thus the enterprise grew into a great power. I obtained 
10,000 shareholders, and a nominal capital of £240,000 — a 
literary achievement never before accomplished in the history 
of the world. With every prospect of accomplishing all our 
hopes, circumstances arose which commenced its downfall, and 
to these I am now about to refer. 

{To be continued,) 



Jpittrarg JhrtiMS. 



[We hold it to be the duty of an Bditor either to give an early notice of the 
books sent to him for remark, or to return them at once to the Publisher. It is 
unjust to praise worthless books ; it is robbery to retain unnoticed ones.] 



THE REVIEWER'S CANON. 
In every work regard the author's end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend. 



Sermons Pbeached before the University of London, and on Various 
Occasions. By J. B. Mozlet, D.D. London : Rivingtons & Co. 
Six of these sermons were preached before the University df Oxford : 
the others were delivered in the Cathedral of Worcester, in Christ 
Church, and Lancing College. The subjects are : The Roman Consul, 
The Pharisees, Eternal Life, Reversal of Human Judgment, War, Nature, 
The Work of the Spirit, The Atonement, The Duty to Equals, Peaceful 
Temper, The Strength of Wishes, The Unspoken Judgment of Mankind, 
The True Test of Spiritual Birth, The Ascension-Day, Gratitude, The 
Principle of Emulation, Religion, The First Choice, and The Influence of 
Dogmatic Teaching upon Education. 

These are not sermons in a conventional sense ; they are free, to a great 
extent, from orthodox peculiarities and from popular theological dogmas, 
free also from the phraseology, declamation, and rhapsody of modern pul- 
pits. They are discourses on Biblical subjects by a singularly able- 
minded man of extensive culture and affluent imagination, to learned 
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and thoughtful men. They have already had a very flattering welcome from 
some of our contemporaries. In that greeting we are able heartily to join. 
For though we may miss that systematic treatment of the verses, taken 
as texts, for which we are accustomed to look, and at which we aim in 
our endeavours to deal with the Holy Scriptures inductively, we never- 
theless find so much fresh, suggestive, and stimulating thought here, 
that very cordially commends the book to our readers. There is the 
proper courage in the treatment both of Doctrinal subjects, such as " The 
Atonement," and " The Work of the Spirit on the Natural Man," and of 
practical subjects, such as " Our Duty to Equals," " The Peaceful Tem- 
per," " Gratitude," etc. Besides long passages of well-knit reasoning, 
there are others of keen sympathy and glowing fervour. There are philo- 
sophical analyses of familiar but often unexplained processes of thought, 
as in the sermon on " Nature," where Dr. Mozley opens up the manifold 
reasons of human enjoyment of awe, and shows that there will be the 
full satisfaction of that enjoyment in God only; and, as in the sermon on 
" The Reversal of Human Judgment," where he incidentally shows 
" That deep concern for human souls would never have, produced spiritual 
despotism or persecution : it was a selfish relation to truth, to begin with, 
which produced these : it was the lapse of the human heart from charity 
to pride in the matter." And scattered up and down the pages are 
trenchant sentences in whjch some truth cleaves one's conscience like a 
true Damascus blade, or is written on one's memory as with the pen 
of a diamond. Unlike them in many respects, and inferior in some, this 
book may well be a companion volume to Bushnell and Channing, and even 
the peerless Robertson. As a specimen of the Author's thinking and style, 
we give the following, extract from the discourse on the Atonement: — 
" There is a kind of substitution involved in the Scriptural doctrine of 
the Atonement, and a true kind ; but it is not a literal, but a moral kind 
of substitution. It is one person suffering on behalf of another, for the 
sake of another ; in that sense he takes the place and acts in the stead of 
another ; he suffers that another may escape suffering ; he condemns him- 
self to a burden that another may be relieved. But this is the moral sub- 
stitution which is inherent in acts of love and labour for others ; it is a 
totally different thing from the literal substitution of one person for an- 
other in punishment. The outspoken witness in the human heart, which 
has from the beginning embraced the'doctrine of the Atonement with the 
warmth of religious affection, has been indeed a better judge on the moral 
question than particular formal schools of theological philosophy. The 
atoning act of the Son, as an act of love on behalf of sinful man, appealed 
to wonder and praise : the effect of the act in changing the regards of the 
Father towards the sinner, was only the representation, in the sublime 
and ineffable region of mystery, of an effect which men recognised in 
their own minds. The human heart accepts mediation. It does not 
understand it as a whole ; but the fragment of which it is conscious is 
enough to defend the doctrine upon the score of morals." 
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Life, Letters, and Journals or George Ticknob. Vols. I. & II. 

London : Sampson, Low, & Marston, Fleet Street. 

These volumes are a record of the life and writings of a very distin- 
guished American. Much is autobiographic. He was a man of great 
natural ability, amazing stores of rare information, and of immense 
influence in the world of science and literature. The volumes introduce 
ns not only into the domain of his own mental and spiritual life, but into 
the presence of some of the most illustrious societies, scholars, scientists, 
and sages of America and Europe. " These volumes consist so much of the 
writings of him who is their subject, that his opinions and qualities are 
perhaps as fairly shown as they were even in intimate intercourse, and 
uniting these more personal and private compositions with his published 
works, his intellectual gifts are made apparent. That he appreciated wit 
and imagination, without possessing them in large measure ; and that 
his taste in the Fine Arts was that of a healthy, quick intelligence, care- 
fully trained by observation, rather than a spontaneous instinct, will be 
seen without disparagement. As a student of character, he was vigilant, 
thoughtful, and kindly ; his recorded judgments of persons being very 
rarely pointed by a severe remark of any sort ; or, if any severity is found 
in his letters and journals, it is sure to rest on some moral ground. He 
was not disposed to be satirical, though he was sometimes stern, and his 
principle was always to weigh his judgments carefully and to be just. 
If, however, he had noted a fact in the career or the character of a man, 
which distinctly indicated a moral want in his nature, he never forgot 
it." 



Messianic Prophecy. Its Origin, Historical Character, and Belation 
to New Testament Fulfilment. By Dr. Edward Rlehm. Trans- 
lated from the German by Rev. John Jefferson. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark. 

An extract from the Author's preface will indicate the character of this 
book. "From the most various quarters the wish has been frequently 
expressed, that the three articles on Messianic Prophecy, written by me 
for Studien und Kritiken in the years 1865 and 1869, should be made 
accessible to a wider circle by being published in a separate volume. It 
has come too from men whose judgment I could not fail to respect, partly 
on account of their superior acquaintance with the subject and its exist- 
ing literature, and partly because their wishes assured me that my desire 
to contribute something towards the reconciliation of contradictory prin- 
ciples in the sphere of the Old Testament interpretation had not been 
altogether in vain. I hesitated, however, to accede to their requests, in 
the hope that the essential contents of the articles might find a place in 
a larger work on Old Testament theology ; but being compelled by other 
literary responsibilities to postpone for some time the execution of that 
work, the continued demand for the articles, sustained as it was by fa* 
touring circumstances, led me to decide upon their separate publication. 
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Since the appearance of the first two articles, I have five times delivered 
lectures on Propheoy and Messianic Prediction, and again considered 
in special discourses every Messianic Scripture in detail; and I have 
cherished the hope of being able to recast the work, so that, with respect 
to Messianic prophecy itself, it should be more comprehensive and com- 
plete, while at the same time the exegetioal results would have been more 
firmly established. But this also I was constrained to give up, not 
entirely however for the reason that it required more time than I had at 
my disposal, but because its accomplishment demanded essential changes 
in the distribution and arrangement of the material, and the result would 
have been, not the republication of the original articles, but the issue of 
a new work." 

Although we think the Author sees the Messiah in passages which have 
no reference whatever to Him, we consider his work a valuable contribu- 
tion to sacred exegesis. 



Biblical Commentary on the Prophecies of Ezekiel. By C. F. Keil, 
D.D. Translated from the German by Rev. James Martin, B.A. 
Vols. I. & II. Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark, 38, George Street. 
We have frequently called the attention of our readers to certain expo- 
sitions of the distinguished Author. We are right glad to welcome these 
two volumes of his on Ezekiel. The same rich scholarship, keen dis- 
crimination, thorough research, profound inquiry, are as manifest in these 
volumes as in his other works. Our readers will of course procure these 
two books. 



Clefts of the Rock; or, the Believer's Grounds of Confidence in 

Christ. By J. R. MacDuff, D.D., London : J. Nisbet & Co. 
Memories of Bethany. By Dr. MacDuff. London : J. Nisbet & Co., 

21, Berners Street. 

We do not wonder that Dr. Mac Duff's works have obtained such a large 
circulation. They not only agree in sentiment with popular theology, but 
they glow with spiritual sympathy, are redolent with devout suggestions, 
and abound with striking imagery. He comes within the reach of every 
man's understanding, and touohes every man's experience at some point 
or other. 

Clefts of the Rock consists of seventeen discourses on Christ. We 
need not recommend the work ; it is sure to have a circulation equal to 
the Author's other productions. 

Memories of Bethany. A work that has obtained the enormous circu- 
lation of forty -three thousand, is independent alike of our notice or 
judgment. Few men have written more on Scriptural and religious 
subjects, none have written in a better spirit and in a more attractive style 
than Dr. MacDuff. May he long continue to work in those sacred fields, 
from which he has produced so much that is spiritually beautiful as well 
as profitable for his age ! 
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Gone Before. Being a Manual op Consolation for the Bereaved, 
and a Well of Sympathy for the Sorrowing, filled from many 
Sources. By Henry Southgate. London : Crosby, Lockwood & Co., 
Stationers' Hall Court. 

Mr. Southgate is doing a good and needful work, in taking extracts 
from authors on every variety of subject. We think he has been far more 
happy in the selections in his previous volumes than in the one now 
before us. He has gone very often to common-place authors, and to 
mere popular preachers, to do a work which requires thoughts profoundly 
rational, spiritual, and tender. 

Healing Leaves. Sermons by John Henry Smith, M.A. London : 

Hatchard & Co., Piccadilly. 

' Here is a volume containing thirty sermons, the subjects of which are 
" The Son of Man, Christ Glorifying the Father, The Ascension of Christ, 
Our Father's House, The Family of Christ, Christian All-sufficiency, 
Seasonable Strength, Prayer in Trouble, The Rejected Inquirer, The 
Ambitious Petitioners, The Publican's Prayer, Secret Prayer, Dying in 
Sin, Sowing and Reaping, The Rich Man and Lazarus, The Box of Spike- 
nard, The First and Great Commandment, Philippi, The Man Born Blind, 
The Mission of Moses, Peter, and Cornelius, The Mystery of Christ, 
Christ our Peace, Church Privileges and Dignities, the Church the Ex- 
ponent of the Divine Wisdom, Men's Disparagement of Men, Inadequate 
Apprehensions of the Evil of Sin, the Essential and the Ornamental, 
St. Paul's Prayer for the Ephesians." . 

Years ago we noticed and most heartily recommended two volumes of 
discourses from the pen of this accomplished preacher, who for many 
years ministered to a most intelligent and influential congregation in 
Leamington. These Sermons remind us of those of the late Henry 
Melvill, one of the greatest preachers of this 19th century, and who in 
our young life used to vibrate on every chord of our nature and transport 
us into the realities of the spiritual domain. In some respects Mr. Smith 
is his superior. Whilst equaf in argumentative power and aflraent 
language, he seems to excel in originality, insight into the workings of 
the human soul, catholic spirit, and tender pathos. We greatly regret to 
learn that this noble preacher, by reason of those infirmities which age 
brings on all, contemplates retirement from public life. May sacred 
memories of the past, bright hopes for the future, and the smiles of our 
common Father elevate his spirit into the serene and sunny regions 
of heavenly thought and devotion ! 

There are passages in many of these Sermons which, for elevating 
sentiment, clearness of conception, and beauty of expression, are seldom 
to be met with in pulpit discourses. Our eyes have just fallen on one 
which we feel compelled to quote, limited as is our space. It is on the 
sermon entitled " Our Father's House," founded on the passage, " In my 
Father's house are many mansions." " He manifestly is the happy man 
in whom the religious capacity and social capacity are developed together, 
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each lending its own grace and loveliness to the other, each imparting 
to the other its own element of happiness. Then the man lives, the 
whole man lives. His heart is no longer one-half mortified and dead. 
Not only are both the great principles of his nature exercised upon their 
appropriate objects, but each takes the oharaoter of the other. His 
domestio feelings become religious, his religious feelings become domestio 
his home is a sanctuary, and the sanctuary a home." 



Dickenson's Theological Quabtebly. No. 6. Vol. II. London: 

Kichard D. Diokenson, Farringdon Street. 

This is a very valuable serial, made up of theological articles of foreign 
authors, chiefly American. These authors no doubt reoeive a satisfactory 
financial acknowledgment, although transatlantic publishers do not seem 
to recognize the obligation of recompensing English authors for the publi- 
cation of their works. Several volumes of our productions are now being 
issued from the American press even without our knowledge and consent' 
We rejoice to know that the immorality of this is beginning to be felt 
everywhere. Why should publishers in America enrich their exchequer 
with the productions of our brain, and make us no acknowledgment ? It 
is one of the greatest crimes in the commercial transactions of mankind. 
Plagiarism and pirating in theological literature have grown to an abomin- 
ation. It is time for English publishers to set their faces against this 
moral abomination. The articles in this book cannot be read by any with- 
out deriving great profit. The Editor does his work in the ablest way. 
His selections are admirable, his literary intelligence and reviews of books 
show him to be a scholar and a thinker of no common order. 



Autobiography of Mbs. Fletcheb, with -Lettebs and otheb Family 
Mbmobials. Edited by The Subvivob of heb Family. Third Edition. 
Edinburgh : Edmonton & Douglas. 

The third edition of a work requires no* patronizing word or recom- 
mendatory push. Mrs. Fletcher was not only superior in her own 
natural endowments, moral impulses and aims, and mental accomplish- 
ments, but in her social fellowships and friendships — the friend of 
Dr. Arnold, Eeble, Lord Brougham, Mazzini, Chalmers, Jeffrey, Words- 
worth, and a host of other social stars. The autobiography of a woman 
of this type and social surroundings could scarcely fail to interest and 
instruct. The book contains two portraits of herself ; one when young, 
the other at the age of eighty. In both she appears equally lovely: 
indeed, age seems to have added to the beauty of her countenance — 
given it the calm majesty of thoughtfulness. The general impression is, 
that age destroys the beauty of the countenance : it is not so, we think, 
where the intellectual faculties have been healthfully employed, and 
where the streams of social love have continued to flow fresh and pure, 
Anyhow, we should prefer greeting with " a holy kiss " of love the face 
before us of eighty, to that of the girl of fifteen. 

H H 
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Tbub to Lira. A Simple Story. By A Sketcheb from Nature. 

London: Maomillan & Co. 

This is an interesting story, written with a good intent. The characters, 
which are varied, are often so well drawn that yon believe in their historic 
existence, and feel anxious to know some of them, who seem so amiable, 
so good, and so true. Most of them move in the ecclesiastical region, 
and have much to do with parsons, canons, bazaars, sacerdotal dinners, 
and charitable conventionalities. He who begins to read it will go 
through it, and whilst feeling pleasure in the novel will be perhaps all 
the better at the end. 

BOOKS TO BE NOTICED. 
"The Land and the People op China." By J. Thomson, F.R.G.S. 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 76, Great Queen Street. 
"Arrows and Anecdotes." By Dwight Moody. Christian Age 
Office, 89, Farringdon Street. "Imperial Federation op Great 
Britain and her Colonies." By Frederick Young. S. W. Silver 
& Co., Cornhill. " Commentary on the Original Text of the Acts 
of the Apostles." By Horatio B. Hackett, D.D. London : 
Hamilton, Adams <fc Co. " A Glossary of Liturgical and Eccle- 
siastical Terms." By Bev. F. Lee, D.C.L., F.S.A. Bernard 
Qnaritoh, 15, Piccadilly. " Life's Aftermath." By Emma Mar- 
shall. Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday, 54, Fleet Street. "Biblical 
Outlines." By Burlington B. Wale. Vol. I. " The Pentateuch 
and the Gospels ; " and " In Quest of a Creed." Elliot Stock, 62, 
Paternoster Bow. " The Faithful Local Preacher, A Memorial of 
William Gibson." By Bev. William Hudson. Wesleyan Con- 
ference Office, Castle Street, City Road. "The Life of ChrIst." 
By F. W. Farrar,D.D., Canon of Westminster. Parti. (Illustrated). 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin, Ludgate Hill. " Freedom of the Will 
Vindicated." By the late Bev. J. G. Stewart. Glasgow : David 
Bryce & Son. " Literary and Social Judgments." By N. B. Greg. 
Fourth Edition, considerably enlarged. Vols. I. <fc H. Trubner & Co., 
Ludgate Hill. " The New Jerusalem and the Saved Nations." An 
Exposition of Bev. xxi., xxii. By an Oxford Graduate. Elliot Stock. 
" The Anglo-Israel Post-bag." By Bev. J. H. Titcomb, M.A. 
N. G. H. Guest, 29, Paternoster Bow. " Sermons by Bev. Edmund 
Mobtlock, B.D. Edited by his nephew, W. F. John Eaye, M.A., 
Archdeacon of Lincoln. Hatchards, Piccadilly. "The Oxford 
Methodists." By Bev. L. Tybrman. Hodder & Stoughton. "Life 
and Times of the Bev. Samuel Wesley, M.A." By L. Tyerman. 
SimpMn, Marshall & Co. " The Biblical Museum." By James 
Compeb Gray. Old Testament, Vol. I. Elliot Stock. " Commentary 
on Job." By Dr. Bobinson. B. Dickenson, Farringdon Street. 
" The Koran New Translation." " The Quiver for 1876." Cassell & 
Co. " The Young Rajah." " The Chatterbox fob 1876." "The 
Prize for 1876." Wells Gardener, Paternoster Bow. " Prophets of 
Christendom." By Bev. Boyd Carpenter. Hodder & Stoughton. 
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This Volume contains One Hundred and Seventeen Sermons, more or 
less elaborate. Amongst the contributors are Revs. Samuel Davidson, D.D., 
LL.D. (Translator of Teschendorf's Greek Testament), R. A. Bedford, M.A., 
LL.B. (Professor at New College, London), J. G. Greenhough, M.A. 
(Professor at Baptist College, Bristol), G. Dean, D.Sc. (Professor at Spring 
Hill, College) Septimus March, B.A., W. Forsyth, M.A., etc., etc. 

The subjects of the sermons are — 



1 Life Measured by Days. 

2 Jesus and the Resurrec- 

tion. 

3 The Word " Saved." 

4 Pastoral Retrospection. 
6 A Social Betrayer. 

6 Phases of Piety. 

7 The Compassionable in 

Life. 

8 The Deprecable and the 

Desirable. 

9 Spiritual Experimental - 

ism. 

10 Man in Many Aspects. 

11 God's Treatment of 

Wicked Men. 

12 Sad Memories. 

13 Social Insolence. 

14 Physical Pain. 
16 Mental Distress. 

16 Job's Self-Vindication. 

17 Aspects of Unbelief. 

18 Christ's Teaching. 

19 Christ Forecasting His 

Death. 

20 Christian Discipleship. 

21 Moral Bondage. 

22 The Primal Parents of 

Moral Character. 

23 Words of Angels to Men 

on Earth: Words to 
Lot. 

24 Ibid., to Daniel. 

26 Ibid., to Zacharias. 

26 Ibid., to Spectators of 

Ascension. 

27 Ibid., to Mary. 

28 God's Relation to Hu- 

manity. 

29 God's Relation to the 

Good. 

30 The Reckoner Reck- 

oned. 

31 Retrospection. 

32 Hope. 

33 Scientific Objections to 

Prayer. 

34 Biblical Doctrine of 

Prayer. 
36 "The Iron Gate." 

36 The Bow in the Cloud. 

37 Earnest Christianity. 



38 Intemperance. 

39 Mary Magdalene. 

40 Playing the Man. 

41 Tired of Life. 

42 The Soul's Refuge. 

43 Heaven-gate. 

44 Mysteries. 

46 The Depression of Good 
Men. 

46 Opposite Views of a 

Good Man's Life. 

47 Moral Nabalism. 

48 Devils and Men. 

49 God and the Earth. 

60 Too Much Mere Senti- 

ment in Religion. 

61 Pleasing God. 

62 God Working on the 

Earth. 

63 Man in Trouble Crying 

to God. 

64 The Pharisee and the 

Publican. 
55 Life a Stewardship. 

66 A Rousing Voice to Mo- 

ral Sleepers. 

67 The Sentimental in Reli- 

gion. 

68 The Need of a Guide. 

69 Sketches from Genesis 

xzxiil. Joseph in 
Egypt.' 

60 Humanity. 

61 The Soul's Error. 

62 Pleasure. 

63 The Work of Works. 

64 Soul Salvation. 
66 Apostasy. 

66 Sin an Antagonist. 

67 The Soul's Exodus. 

68 Israel's Preacher. 

69 Gospel Work. 

70 Civic Rulers. 

71 False Prophets. 

72 True Prophets. 

73 The Gospel Age. 

74 The Moral Regeneration 

of the World. 
76 The Church of God. 

76 Man's Religious Nature. 

77 The Moral Monarchy of 

the World. 



78 Christ. 

79 The Great Shepherd. 

80 An Invasion. 

81 God's People. 

82 God's Depriving Dispen- 

sation towards Men. 

83 The Testament and Tes- 

tator. 

84 The Kindness of God. 
86 The Christian Ministry. 

86 A Two-fold Scene. 

87 Gospel Ministers. 

88 The Mutual Ministry of 

the Good. . 

89 A Man Dying. 

90 The Spirit World. 

v 91 The Mode of Dying. , 

92 Divine Ownership. 

93 God and Good Men. 

94 Man Disregarding Man. 
96 The Wealth of the Good. 

96 Soul Illumination. 

97 The Highest Literature. 

98 Christianity and Philo- 

sophy. 

99 A Noble Ancestry. 

100 Doing Good. 

101 Blessed Ignorance, 

102 A Great Evil. 

103 The Last Day. 

104 Christ as a Plant of 

Renown. 

105 Man's Ruin. 

106 A Child in the Midst. 

107 Persecuted for Right- 

eousness. 

108 An Awfully Significant 

Scene. 

109 Pulpit Essentials. 

110 The Small Subservient 

to the Great. 

111 A Double Picture. 

112 The Number of the 

Good on Earth. 

113 The Sublimest Science. 

114 God's Promises. 

116 The Suggestiveness of 
Christianity. 

116 The Sorrows Easter 

Consoles. 

117 The Sins Easter Con- 

demns. 



BesMeaall tfaeae —mom there mn varions ar tic le s on other general subjects:— 
First : Tki Pbiachbb's Ekblbxatobt Helps. Under this head are five sections, — 
1. Scientific Facta used as Symbols of Eternal Truths. The facts in this volume are— (1) The 
Esquimaux Dog : Man's Incapability of adapting Himself. (2) The Grave of Animate : 
Posthumous Space. (3) The Larva): the Despicable and the Destructive. (4) The 
Foraminif era : The Might of the Feeble. (5) The Ohimacbima: Attacking the 
Wounded. (6) Fungi: Besetting Bins. (7) TheCydippe Pileus: Subtleness of Beauty. 
(8) The Sloth: Climbing Man. (9) Catching Turtles: Using One to Catch Another. 
(10) The Cyana» Capillata : Sin's Insidious Attacks. (11) Seals : Dissimilar Effects of 
the Same Cause. (12) The Eagle and the Peregrine : an undeserved Reputation. (13) 
Plants : The Equable Temperamont. (14) The Byrrhus : The Tactios of Cowards. (161 
The Seal : an Example for Landowners. (16) The Fauna : The Wilderness a Fruitful 
Field. (17) The Gymnotes : Batteries of Passion. (18) The Phosphorescent Sea : Aspects 
of Love. (19) The Seal: a Caution to Meddlers. (20) The Oxybellus: Success Won by 
Stratagem. (21) The Phasmina : Things are not what they Seem. 

2. Ancient Myths their Moral Meanings. The myths treated in this volume are— (1) 
The Incarnations of Vishnu. (2) Osiris. (3) Isis. (4) Herakles. (5) Pallas Athene. 
(6) Zeus, or Jupiter. 

3. Biblical Anecdotes as Illustrations of Eternal Truths. The anecdotes given here, and 
their lessons are— (1) The Bock in Horeb. (.2) Moses and the Children of Israel. (3) 
The Death of the Firstborn. (4) Samson. 

4. Hebrew Ceremonies as Illustrations of Eternal Truths. The ceremonies considered 
in this volume are— (1) The Holocaust. (2) The Meat Offering. (3) The Shleamin. (4) 
The Sin Offering. (6) The Passover: (6) The Pentecost. 

5. Original Similitudes; where we find such subjects as— Scientists and Saints; The 
Cardinals of True Theology; Equality ; Work ; The Beauty of the World ; Man's Treat- 
ment of Woman ; The Unpardonable State ; Principle and Prosperity ; The Humanity 
of the Bible ; Ambition, etc., etc., etc 

Secondly : Biblical Cbisicisk : containing articles from the pen of Dr. Stanley, Dr. 
Lindsay, etc., etc. 

Thirdly : Thb Pulpit urn its Havdxaids : containing extracts from the works of 
Thackeray, Southey, Scott, Pope, Dr. Carpenter, Stuart Mill, Dr. Hopkins, E. Bronte, 
Mrs. Browning, Buchanan, etc., etc. 

Fourthly : My Mixistbt at Stockwsll: containing six sketches of an autobiographic 
Character by the Editor. 

Fifthly: Litbbaby Noticbs : which contain Reviews of a large number of important 
theological, homiletioal, and other works. 



NOTICES OF THE PRESS CONCERNING THIS ENLARGED SERIES. 

" Great has been the vitality of this periodical. . . . That it should have con- 
tinued for so many years and filled its sphere with steady brilliance is more remark- 
able because of the increase in our periodic literature. Had it not been conducted 
with singular ability and skill it would long ere this have become extinct. ... It 
is a strong and beautiful growth. . . . The Homilist is essentially expository. It does 
not bring ideas to passages of Scripture, but evolves the great truths they contain. 
... An expositor, the Editor does not lose himself in details. His thoughts are 
never commonplace, and his diction is ever chaste, eloquent, and dignified. . . . 
The articles from his prolific pen are often enriched by prose quotations which are 
never prosaic and poetical quotations which display ah extensive acquaintance with 
and appreciation of the poets. . . . This series promises, under the joint editorship of 
Rev. U. R. Thomas, whose numerous productions show he is the possessor ot an active, 
bright, and well-cultivated mind, promises to eclipse all preceding series."— The 
Christian News. 

" The Homilist enters upon a new era in its honoured career. The Rev. U. R. 
Thomas has been appointed co-Editor with his father, and will doubtless infuse new 
life into this well-known pulpit serial. The new Editor's Sermons warrant us in be- 
lieving that he can appreciate originality, and will not patronize dulness in his con- 
tributors." — The English Independent. 

"There really is no work for ministers equal to it: and we might say, none to be 
compared to it. ... It has discourses that might be matched against the most 
splendid pulpit productions of ancient or modern times. . . . There is hardly a 
page that is not suggestive or fruitful of precious thought."— Theological Quarterly. 

" Full of vigour and usefulness. We must not omit to mention the papers from Dr. 
Thomas's pen on his • Ministry at Stockweiy which are full of humour and anecdote, and 
replete with his independent manliness of spirit and style."— Literary World. 

" Having outlived: many competitors, the work appears in its 88th volume with 
unabated vigour and youthful freshness. ... It is crowded with homiletio matter 
marked by ability and suggestiveness." — The Christian World. 

" This is the 38th volume of the famous Homilist. It commences a new series . . . 
° an incomparable help of the ministry." — The Christian Age, 



